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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
ana set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter- 


ly to be cast away.— MILTON. 
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ArT. IL—IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN INDIA. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
(Continued from the Calcutta Review, October 1886, page 388.) 


N a former paper on the subject I hope I have conclusively 
proved, at least to unprejudiced minds, that class laws are 

bad laws. If any further proof were needed in support of my 
position it will be found in the manners and customs prevalent 
in India. The country which once gloried in a civilization that 
dated from the dawn of history, has now to be elevated from 
its state of stagnation by the agency of progressive Western 
ideas. After having been immersed in Cimmerian darkness 
for long centuries, the people, or rather the educated section, 
have come to recognise in the caste system the cause of their 
past and present degradation. Whatever opinion individual 
lawyers might entertain in the matter, it is an undecubted fact 
that jurists in all ages: have strenuously set their veto upon 
Legislative measures that retain and foment class antagonism 
to the detriment of society at large. They never operate but 
to the prejudice of the communities where they exist. On the 
other hand, general legislation, based on general principles, 
and applicable to all classes without distinction, may involve 
individual hardship, but when it has passed a certain point, the 
ueed of a remedy is felt, and it will not be long before a remedy 
is applied in the proper direction, for a simple reason that it is 
the business of everybody to see the blot removed. It is 
otherwise with separate legislation for different sections of the 
community. If it involves injustice there will be a difficulty 
in correcting the abuses arising therefrom, because while 
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they press upon one class they work to the real or supposed 
advantage of another who, instead of being indifferent to the 
consequences, will fight every inch of ground to maintain their 

osition and to prevent an encroachment on their liberties 
and rights. Weare told that the Chambers of Commerce and 
Trades’ Associations all over the country are in favour of the 
retention of the barbarous practice of imprisonment for debt. 
J for one am surprised to find that in their eagerness to perpe- 
tuate a blot upon the Indian administration they are so 
neglectful of their true interests. Instead of putting forward 
all their energy to render the operation of the Bankruptcy 
Bill more stringent, so as to prevent big defaulters from setting 
it at naught with impunity, they are moving heaven and earth 
to encompass the ruin of the smaller fry. The opinions of 
respectable bodies of men have been most sedulously consulted, 
but there is absolutely no one represents the dumb millions 
who will be seriously affected by the Bill. This is not a 
solitary instance in which their political existence has been 
completely ignored. Although Government professes to legis- 
late for the benefit of the people, is it not a matter for wonder 
that those for whom it expresses such solicitude should be totally 
unrepresented in the Councils? If we look into the constitu- 
tion of the several legislative assemblies throughout the country, 
we find, that from the ruling power downwards the powerful 
and wealthy sections of the community comprising the vast 
population of India, and who can make their voices heard, are 
scrupulously represented in their deliberations, and their interests 
jealously guarded, but we vainly look for one among them who 
could be called the representative of the ‘ masses.’ It is assumed 
that the members constituting the legislature are not unmindful 
of their duty to the people, but it should at the same time be 
remembered that what is every man’s business is no man’s 
business. The press, both Anglo-Indian and native, with certain 
exceptions, do duty as such; but when it is taken into account 
the little influence the press in this country exercises on the 
discussions of the Councils, it might with truth be said that 
their advocacy is minimised almost to zero, so far as practical 
results go. The Chambers of Commerce cannot be said to 
have any touch with the people; at best they represent a few 
of the local merchants only, who should not be permitted a 
preponderating voice in the settlement of the question, The 
same may, with equal truth, be said of the Trades’ Associa- 


tions. There is a great gulf fixed between the merchants 


and the traders on the one hand and the ‘ masses’ on the other, 


which could not be bridged over by any pharisaical legal fiction. 
Now let me examine for a while some of their ‘ irresistible 


arguments’ and see how far they are borne out by practical 
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experience. They say that to remove from the Statute Book 
the penalty of arrest and imprisonment would be to paralyse 
the commerce and trade of the country. Is this so in fact? 
The same outcry was raised in England, and there were not 
wanting prophets of evil to predict dire consequences to the 
country, but Parliament thought otherwise, and when the 
penalty was removed commerce and trade flowed smoothly 
through the customary channels, and to this day no symptoms 
of paralysis have been visible. But to come to India, only a 
few years ago the unsatisfactory state of the law relating to 
lender and borrower led at first to the existence of straitened 
relations between the Mahajun and his victims, the agriculturists 
in certain tracts of the Dekkhan in the Western Presidency, 
which ultimately culminated in serious breaches of the peace 
and open defiance of the law. The Government could no 
longer close its eyes to this unhappy state of affairs, and the 
only way out of the difficulty was to institute an enquiry into 
the causes of the outbreak. The Dekkhan Riots’ Commission 
was appointed, and the evidence collected by it showed what 
horrible and revolting practices were resorted to-in broad day- 
light under the cover of the law. The details are loathsome 
to be reproduced here. To the curious in such matters I would 
refer to the Report of the Commission, of which our present able 
Financial Minister was a worthy member. But as the admirable 
speech of Sir Theodore Hope on the Dekkhan Relief Bill 
throws a flood of light on the subject in hand, I may here be 
permitted to quote an excerpt from it showing the mode of 
enforcing execution of a decree. He said :—* As to execution 
against the person by arrest and imprisonment, I rejoice to 
state that it is now considered expedient to abolish it altogether. 
Imprisonment will still be inflicted as a punishment. for fraud 
detected on insolvency; but that is a totally different thing, 
The maintenance of imprisonment for debt, as found in the 
Indian law, is equally indefensible in principle and in practice. 
As to principle the Dekkhan Riots’ Commission makes clear that 
point, utilising the opinion of John Stuart Mill. Their ap- 
pendices teem with evidence in detail as to the extortion and 
wrong of which the warrant cf arrest becomes in practice the 
engine. -Unacknowledged payment, fresh bonds for suims 
unadvanced, life long slavery and even female dishonor may 
all be obtained—the first three constantly, by the mere produc- 
tion of the warrant of arrest, without enforcement. They 
say for instance, that in 1874, ‘it would seem prcbable 
that somewhere about 150,000 warrants had been used 
as threats only.’ The-ontcry against imprisonment, from officers 
well qualified to judge of it, has been uniform and persistent. 
Its abolition is unanimously recommended by the Dekkhan 
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Riots’ Commission, Mr. Pedder and Miss Nightingale have, 
in the WVineteenth Century, brought the evils it causes prominently 
before the British public. Sir Erskine Perry gives its aboli- 
tion his “unqualified approval” in a note dated December 
Ist 1877. Medicial Officers and pleaders take the same view 
as the Executive. Were it even defensible in theory, which 
we have seen that it is not, the abuses to which, in a country 
like Western India at least, itis proved to be bad in practice, 
afford sufficient ground for its condemnation in the districts 
to which the Bill is to apply ....... Imprisonment was, 
at best, a barbarous device to meet the case of a debtor 
concealing his property or refusing to give it up.” I need 
not add that the balance of authoritative opinion being in favour 
of the Bill, it was successfully coached through the Bombay 
Council. Among other things it provides that ‘‘ no agriculturist 
shall be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a decree for 
money.” Itis now seven years that the Act has come into 
force, and the annual reports of its working show that the bene- 
volent provision has operated satisfactorily and with beneficial 
results. Let us now see the arguments advanced by the 
Government of the North-West Provinces on the same sub- 
ject :—“Sir Alfred Lyall has long been of opinion that the 
powers of subjecting a debtor toarrest and imprisonment should 
not be entrusted to the decree holder, but to the Courts only; 
and, in leaving with the Courts the authority to imprison, he 
would limit its exercise to cases in which clear proof should be 
shown of fraud or dishonest evasion of payment on the part 
of the judgment debtor. The existing practice of placing in 
the creditor’s hands the power of selecting his own method of 
coercion is, Sir A. C. Lyall believes, a relic of the old semi- 
barbarous debt laws which has now been eliminated from al- 
most every civilised code of judicial procedure. The retention 
of this process in our Indian Code would, upon this principle, 
be justified only by showing that it was specially required bv 
the circumstances and conditions of the administration of the 
debt law in this country ; and Sir Alfred Lyall does not think 
that any such imperative reasons for retaining it can be 
adduced. 

It has been argued that by restricting the process of arrest 
to cases of proved dishonesty or contumacious refusal to pay 
debts, the debtor would be given an opportunity for getting 
out of the way, and thus evading arrest if the Court should 
determine to order it. But, in the first place, the position of 
an absconder from process is a very uncomfortable one; so 
that only the class of debtors who now run away from the 
creditor are likely to run away from the Court; and, in the 
second place, the additional risk that would be imposed on 
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the creditor in his realisation of bad debts, seems quite worth 
incurring for the purpose of relaxing the severity with which 
the present system operates against all debtors, honest and 
dishonest, indiscriminately. Of the persons arrested, only a 
comparatively small number seem to be actually imprisoned 
after arrest ; and this fact has been taken to prove that most 
of these debtors were able to pay but refused todo so till 
arrested. But it is at least quite as probable an explanation, 
that the debtor, when arrested, preferred, rather than go to 
jail, to accept any terms which his creditor chose to dictate to 
him, and to save himself from prolonged imprisonment by 
executing or renewing bonds on hard or ruinous conditions, 
or by mortgaging or selling all his property, including property 
exempt by law from attachment under a Civil Court decree, 
The effect of arrest, in neutralising the legal exemptions from 
attachment, seems, indeed, to merit particular attention. For 
although section 266 of the Code of Civil Procedure, provides 
that certain things shall be exempt from attachment under a 
decree, the provision can be practically of little use when 
the creditor can, by exercising, or threatening to exercise his 
power of arrest, compel the debtor to give up any property 
whatsoever that he may possess. The Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh has cited, as an instance of the difficulty which credi- 
tors would experience in realising their debts if the power 
of arrest were abolished, the case of a debtor who holdsa 
pension, which the law forbids the Court to attach, but who 
owns no other tangible property. It is argued that such a 
man may be made to pay his debt while the law allows him 
to be arrested, but might defy his creditor if the power of 
arrest were removed. But according to this view of the case, 
itis clear that the power of arrest now operates in a great 
degree to annul the exemption from attachment assigned by 
law to the pension, since the creditor, though he cannot 
directly attach the pension, can imprison the pensioner till 
he comes to terms that may be equivalent to its trans- 
fer . . . . Sir A, C. Lyall would therefore advocate the 
entire abolition of the process of arrest for debt, so far as it 
is a process that can be set in motion at the discretion 
of the creditor, and would allow the Courts to order arrest 
only on proof of fraudulent and contumacious attempts to 
defeat the operation of a decree. 

It is possible that the abolition of the power of arrest would 
make the recovery of debts somewhat less easy; but granting 
this, the law is trot hound to go beyond a certain limit in 
aiding creditors, and in Sir A. C. Lyall’s opinion, it goes too 
far when it leaves to creditors uncontrolled power of imprison- 
ing their debtors. Imprisonment is especially hard on the 
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cultivator and working man, whom it deprives of their means 
of subsistence and of providing for their families, and these 
are the classes who probably are most frequently imprisoned,” 
In this connection it will not be out of place to quote he 
following remarkable passage from the speech of Mr. Ilbert on 
the Debtors’ Bill for the United Provinces ; he says :— It will 
have been seen that, under the general provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code, the discretion as to whether a debtor shall be 
arrested and imprisoned or not, rests not with the Courts but with 
the creditor. It may be clearthat the debtor has property 
available for attachment, and that a warrant of arrest has been 
applied for from vindictive or other improper motives, and yet, 
if the creditor asks for a warrant of arrest, a warrant must issue, 
The debtor may be a woman, she may even belong to the class 
of women who by the law of this country are exempted from 
public appearance in Court, and yet if the creditor says that he 
wishes to send her to prison, to prison she must go.” This is 
not a hypothetical case at all. There have been instances.on 
record in which purdanasheen women have ‘been arrested and 
imprisoned for debt, The allusion made by Mr. Ibert is very 
much to the point as an illustration of the working of the law as 
it stands at present. The incident attracted the notice of the 
British Indian Association, with the result that red-tape asserted 
its immemorial rights, which culminated in a triangular corres- 
pondence between the Association, the Government of India, 
and that of Bengal. The Supreme Government addressed a 
circular “ to all local governments and administrations, stating 
that the Government of India had under consideration the ques- 
tion of amending the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure 
bearing upon the question of the arrest of pardanasheen women 
in execution of the decrees of Civil Courts, but that before 
coming to any final conclusion on the subject, the Governor 
General in Council thought it desirable to deal with the larger 
question of abolishing imprisonment for debt, and for this pur- 
pose to enquire whether sufficient reasons exist for the con- 
tinued maintenance in India of the present system.” The ques- 
tion having been shifted from the original ground, the whole 
thing ended in smoke. While by one section of the Code, a 
woman is exempted from public attendance in Court, by another 
section she is sent to prison as a felon for non-fulfilment of a 
contract. May I ask the advocates for the retention of impri- 
sonment for debt to reconcile the anomaly? It was only the 
other day that a judge of the local High Court, in granting exe- 
cution of a decree against the person of a purdanasheen, instruct- 
ed the bailiff to execute the process without wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of the judgment debtor by exposing her to the public 
gaze, This bespeaks kind and noble sentiments in the judge > 
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no doubt, but whatever consideration might be shown to the 
lady in the preliminaries connected with the arrest, no precau- 
tions could save her from the indignities inseparable from her 
unfortunate position when incarcerated in jail. Apart from the 
insurmountable difficulty in identifying a woman behind 
the purdah, and the chances of a maid-servant personating her 
mistress to suffer vicarious punishment rather than see her 
mistress consigned to life-long shame, there are other and 
serious obstacles in the way of the judgment creditor obtaining 
redress by an order of Court. The saying of Sir Barnes 
Peacock that the troubles of a plaintiff commence with the 
passing of a decree finds a pointed application here. Among the 
favourite arguments used by representatives of vested intetests 
the two following find a prominent place. They affirm that “ the 
complexity and obscurity of Indian titles to property, and 
secondly the exceptional prevalence of fraud in India, and the 
exceptional Cifficulties of detecting it” necessitate the retention 
of imprisonment for debt in the absence of other means to 
coerce the refractory debtor. The Hon’ble C.- P. Ilbert so 
successfully demolishes these arguments that I cannot help 
reproducing his views here. Nothing that I could say would 
add to their weight ; he says :-— 


“ As to the first ground, I will only savy that two wrongs do not make a 
right. If it is wrong, as I hold it is, to allow a debtor to pledge his person 
as security for his debts, it is not the less wrong because, owing to the 
defects of Indian property law, he finds difficulty in giving a satisfactory 
security over his property. 

‘* In the argument based on the prevalence of, and difficulty of detect- 
ing fraud, there is: undoubtedly much force, though, after having in the 
course of my professional career studied most of the reports and evidence 
bearing on the law of debtor and creditor in England, and conversed with a 
large number of persons who have a practical experience of its working, I 
am inclined to doubt whether the moral complexion of the Indian debtor is 
really so much darker than that of his English brother, and whether the 
obstacles which can be placed in the way of a creditor realizing his debts 
are notas greatin England as in India. But, however this may be, to 
make an honest, though needy, debtor liable to imprisonment, simply be- 
cause fraudulent debtors are numerous and difficult to detect, appears to me 
something like making homicide by misadventure punishable by death, 
simply because the crime of murder is rife and hard to prove. 

_ “ There.are, in my opinion, two principles which ought to be observed 
in every law of debtor and creditor, The Courts ought not to give effect to 
any pledge by a debtor either of his person or of the bare necessaries of 
life. The debtor ought not to be allowed, by his own action, supplemented 
by the action of the Courts, either to deprive himself of his personal liberty, 
or to reduce himself to starvation. If he cannot obtain credit except on 
one or other of these securities, it is better that he should not obtain credit 
at all. These principles appear to me tobe as applicable to India as to 
England—to an uncivilizedasto a civilized country. The Code of Civil 
Procedure recognises one of these principles by exempting from seizure for 
debt the debtor’s bare means of subsistence. But this recognition is nulli- 
fied by the refusal to adopt the principle of exempting the debtor's person 
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from seizure. Of what use is it to reserve by law to the debtor the bare 
necessaries of life, when he can be compelled to give them up by the threat 
of imprisonment ? By those who advocate the retention of the present 
system much reliance is placed on the very small proportion of actual 
imprisonments to warrants of arrest ; and the inference drawn from this 
proportion is that the law, though harsh in theory, produces no hardships 
in practice. But my belief is that, in the great majority of cases, exemption 
from arrest is purchased either by renewal of bonds on extortionate terms, 
or by surrender of property which the law has exempted from seizure, or 
by surrender of property which does not belong to the debtor at all but to 
his relations or friends. In other words, the law enables a creditor to do 
indirectly what it forbids him to do directly.” 

But there is yet another and a broader question involved in 
the issue. England has spent millions sterling in the emanci- 
pation of slaves all the world over, but in the dependency of 
India, which is considered the brightest jewel in her diadem, 
she gives gratuitous help to the slave-holder to keep his victim 
in bondage. What she has emphatically denounced through- 
out the world, as being contrary to the laws of God and man, 
she practises in India to the thorough demoralisation of the 
people. For what is imprisonment for debt but a deliberate 
encouragement of traffic in human flesh and blood, and any 
body of men who would see sucha state of affairs continue, 
after all that is said against it, could hardly lay claim to be 
called rational or enlightened. But when the advocates of the 
practice put forward pleas of philanthrophy in support of their 
views, the shallowness of their cause becomes more and more 
patent. They “maintain that the people of India being poor, 
the masses, who must necessarily throughout their days, live 
from hand to mouth, would be oppressed, rather than relieved, 
if imprisonment for debt were abolished, if they were no longer 
allowed to pledge their persons—all that remains to them—for 
a month’s food or a month’s shelter.” In other words and in 
plain language, it means nothing less than that the Government 
should put forth all its strength to encourage borrowing and 
lending by any means and under any circumstances. A 
debt is an incident arising out of a private contract, and the 
creditor has the authority to enforce its payment by a process 
against the property of the debtor, but when the law goes 
beyond this and arms him with an additional right against 
his person also, it entrusts him with a dangerous power which 
should rest with the supreme authority in the State, and be 
exercised only when society has suffered a wrong or a loss. 
But how has society suffered by the non-fulfilment of a stipula- 
tion which was entered into by parties who consulted their 
interests and convenience before binding themselves. For 
the legislature to hedge commerce and trade with artificial 
appliances, which they do not stand in need of, is a direct 
interference with personal liberty and, as such, is both immoral 
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and impolitic. The fact of an abnormal rate of interest being 
stipulated for, indicates pretty clearly a knowledge on the 
part of the lender the risk he runs in the transaction. If the 
borrower is possessed of credit worth the name, why should 
he not goto the cheapest market for a loan rather than apply 
to an usurious money-lender. The reason is not far to seek. 
In the one case he is certain to meet with a refusal, while in 
the other he expects to be accommodated on terms that will 
ultimately imperil his liberty in the not distant future. For 
a small but immediate help, he is willing to submit to sacrifices 
however revolting, and our courts of law, which is no party 
to the contract, is prepared to go the length of ruining him for 
life at the bidding of the lender who has been a gainer by the 
transaction P 

But is not a debtor a victim to the creditor's vindictiveness. 
With the exception of a few only of the more heinous offences, 
there is scarcely a single punitive clause inthe Indian Penal 
Code which does not permit the Court to award the alter- 
native punishment of fine or imprisonment ; but indebtedness, 
in the view of the law as it stands at present, is a crime of such 
magnitude, that the entire machinery of the law is set in motion 
to crush the debtor by inflicting both the penalties without any 
abatement. To him (the big defaulter) that hath, opportunity 
shall be given of taking more, but from him that hath not 
(the poor debtor) even that shall be taken away which he 
hath. Is this not a sufficient vindication of the glorious 
uncertainty of the law? And because the common sense of 
mankind revolts against such invidious distinctions, there is 
snashing of teeth and maniacal shrieks from vested interests 
all over the country, beseeching the authorities not to 
destroy one of the bulwarks of society. I will be told why all 
this tempest in a tea-pot. If the debtor is honest he can seek 
relief under the Insolvent Act. To this I reply, why send 
an honest debtor to jail at all, and why close the door of 
relief in the case of one who cannot pay the expenses of 
protracted adjournments, Why put him on a par with a 
dishonest debtor? He is first made to suffer an indignity, 
that he might have an opportunity of clearing his character 
afterwards. This is Lynch law with a vengeance. First hang 
aman and then try him. Whereas it would be both just and 
honorable to put him on his trial first, and if he is found want- 
ing then denounce him by all means. But the mischief does 
not stop here. A man who has once undergone imprisonment 
naturally arrives atthe conclusion that the law has been vindi- 
cated, the creditor has dune his worst, and that wipes out his 
score. Should he subsequently come into possession of proper- 
ty, he will do allin his power to evade payment of his debts, 
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even if he failed to obtain his ‘ final discharge’ under the Act. 
Human nature is the same all the world over, and that man 
has yet to be found who, having once been wronged, would so 
far forget his injury as to ungrudgingly submit to his creditor 
without a murmur. Such instances of Roman honour are 
rarely to be met with in every day life. Ifa modern Diogenes 
were to go about in broad daylight, lantern in hand, in search 
of an honest man, I feel certain he would not meet with greater 
success than his ancient namesake. The punishments of the 
law exist principally to satisfy the feelings of justice which 
demands that crime shall not be passed over or condoned. 
But where, and against whom is the offence committed by the 
debtor. We are, in this instance, reviving the old notion of 
vengeance, which in the early ages of the world animated the 
prosecution of offenders, but which happily has now dis- 
appeared from the speech and thought of the day. In the case 
of a criminal it is recognised as sufficient, soto stamp an 
offence with the disapproval of society and with its proper 
disgrace, that while the law is vindicated the punishment 
operates as a deterrent to those who may follow in the criminal’s 
footsteps. The severity of the sentence is proportioned to the 
gravity of the offence, and it is in the interest of the commu- 
nity which itself undertakes to prosecute criminals, and not 
on account of private resentment, that punishments are inflict- 
ed. But in the case of a debtor, the tables are completely 
turned. The law gives power to the creditor to persecute him 
even unto death, although the intention of the former is pal- 
pable enough. A writer in a Bombay paper gives the following 
instance of a young gentleman, a son of a millionaire, who was 
harassed by his creditors, and having been sent to jail, was so 
broken down in health that he died shortly after obtaining 


relief in the Insolvent Court :— 


Aided by the bailiff, the Marwaree is irresistible. Over Rama doth he 
rejoice, on Pando doth he cast out his shoe, after having tempted the poor 
wretches into his net. Who of us in Bombay does not know the tricks of 
the Marwaree? How warily he lays his nets, and how the victim, once 
entrapped, is in his grasp for ever! The sprat taken by the angler ap- 
pealed unavailingly for liberty, although he urged that if he were put back 
into the pool he would, in course of time, grow bigger, and some day 
afford a heartier meal to his captor. The Marwaree is wiser : he dues 
not altogether refuse such a request when it is made to him. He returns 
the sprat to his native element, holding him by the finest line for security. 
When the time arrives, the sprat, grown larger, is gobbled up as effectually 
as a homeopathic pill. 1 would recall one instance of the mischief it is 
possible for the Marwaree and men of his stamptodo. Itisall the more 
striking from the fact that the victim was the member of a wealthy family, 
well known in this city. The head of it, a millionaire, had a son, a_ hall- 
witted, debauched aged-young man, who was considered lawful prey by 
sharks. They lent him money; they sold him horses; they palmed off 
jewellery on him at fabulous prices, believing that the father would pay hts 
debts. Well, the old man did pay—once, twice, thrice, perhaps oftener. 
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At any rate, he got tired of paying, and vowed that not another stiver of 
his penuriously gained money would go into the pockets of enterprising 
usurers and tradespeople. But the game went on, notwithstanding this 
threat ; nobody believed that an old man, almost in his dotage, would re 
pudiate his only son. At last the prodigal’s debts, fictitious in great part, 
ynounted up to an enormous figure ; and pressure was put on the father 
to pay. First one creditor, and then another obtained a decree ; but the 
Roman father remained obdurate. Then they tried the device of putting 
the son in jail. Surely the son of a millionaire in a debtor's prison was 
an impossible thing! But the father, seeing the hopelessness of the case, 
made no sign; and, to cut the miserable story short, the young man re- 
mained in durance until a pitiful Commissioner of the Insolvent Court 
was persuaded that further confinement would kill him, He had scarcely 
been released, when he died. It is undeniable that his long imprison- 
ment accelerated his death. It is not necessary to comment on this case. 
I merely ask—What right had this poor man’s creditors to ask the law 
to enforce payment of their fraudulent demands by imprisonment? If 
there had been no imprisonment for debt, obviously he would not have 
been beguiled ino borrowing money ; into buying horses which he could 
not stable, or watches which he could not possibly wear in a life time. 
It may be said that this is a solitary case, and that individual hardships 
may be caused by the wisest public measures. But I tell you—and any 
business man will support me —that this instance has been cited merely 
because it is well known, and that if all were to give similar “ hard cases,” 
many columns of your paper might be taken up day after day with a 
wearisome recital of such wrongs. 

Two cases which have receutly been disposed of in the High 
Court Sessions, and in which the accused have been sentenced to 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each, show, beyond a doubt, 
what a demoralising influence our Courts of cheap justice exercise 
over the community at large. Does it not conclusively prove 
that the abominable practice of imprisonment for debt supplies 
an infalliable instrument of torture to the unprincipled gang 
that infest our Courts of law. I may here be permitted to 
hope that the Legislature will make a note of the facts disclosed 
in evidence, and ponder over the necessity of keeping alive 
an institution which can be worked to the prejudice of society, 
and by prostituting the majesty of the law for the gratification 
of a vile passion. To be brief: in one instance three men con- 
spired to decoy a young native girl from the protection of her 
graudmother and carry her off to Moorshedabad. Having failed 
iu their attempt. they had recourse to a Court of Justice to attain 
their object. The principal conspirator sued the grandmother 
on a false promissory note, and one of his accomplices swore 
to the service of the summons on the defendant. An ex-parte 
decree was obtained, but it was not executed until they had 
exhausted every means in their power to be only baulked of 
their prey. Ultimately she was arrested and taken to the 
Registrar of the Smal] Cause Court, before whom she said she 
knew nothing of the matter, But this availed her nothing 
and she was lodged in jail. After a fortnight she petitioned 


the Court, and was brought up on remand before the Judge 
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who originally heard the suit ; he required bail for her release, 
but as the poor old woman w as a perfect stranger in town, she 
could not comply with the requisition of the Court and was 
sent back to prison. A few days after the girl had been decoy- 
ed, the diet money was discontinued, and the woman a 
She was once more sent for by the Judge who accorded her 

patient hearing and quashed the proceedings, awarding i 
compensation which, it is needless to say, she never got. The 
bailiff who had accompanied the plaintiff deposed that she 
was not the party upon whom he had served the summons, 
The entire case was nothing less than a huge, deliberate con- 
spiracy, formed for the sole purpose of encompassing the ruin 
of an innocent girl, by putting the machinery of the law in 
operation against her guardian, which the villians conjectured 
was the safest and surest way of attaining their nefarious purpose, 
Numerous are the devices which a dishonest party will have 
recourse to by the help of the law, to come round an adversary, 
If an important but honest witness in a law suit refuses to be 
bought up, the proceeding adopted to keep him out of the 
way is simple enough. A false promissory note, purporting 
to have been executed by him, is presented to one of the 
Subordinate Courts, and an affidavit filed along with it, stating 
that the defendant is about leaving the jurisdiction of the 
Court with a view to defraud his creditor, and praying for an 
order of arrest before judgment. A couple of professional per- 
jurers who are always hanging about the place swear, for a 
small consideration, to the truth of the allegations, and the 
so-called defendant suddenly finds himself in the hands of the 
bailiff. He impeaches the genuineness of the document, but 
his protest is of no use. The sympathy of the Court being 
with the creditor, the party under arrest is asked either to pay 
down the amount or give substantial security, failing which he 
must remain in jail until the suit is called on for hearing. In 
the mean time the case in which he was to have given evidence 
comes on for hearing, and if it is an adjourned matter, it is 
disposed of without any further ceremony. Meanwhile the 
pseudo creditor, who has had his purpose answered, disappears 
altogether, leaving the defendant to get out of his scrape the 
best. way he can. I have cited these three typical instances 
of the administration of the law of imprisonment for debt, 
which are almost of daily occurrence all over India, with a 
view to move the Legislative Council to an impartial consider- 
ation of the issues involved in the discussions on the Debtors’ 
Bill which will shortly come before it. Here I would quote 
the words of an able lawyer, whose testimony will, I trust, 
carry some weight with our Legislature. He says:—“Of 
course there has been some little outcry about the abolition 
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of imprisonment for debt. No reform was ever achieved with- 
out some outcry from prejudiced and interested parties....... 
And I have no doubt that when these effective remedies 
were abolished (in Rome), there was a certain amount of 
srumbling and complaint. There can be no injustice in modi- 
fying the means provided by law for the enforcement of 
debts arising out of voluntary contract. The creditor enters 
into the contract with his eyes open, and where he does 
not think the powers entrusted to him for the recovery of his 
debt sufficiently strong, he can refuse to enter into it. The 
law incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, 
and the legislature is absolutely free to enforce it by whatever 
means seems best in the general interest. The person giving 
credit in order to secure himself against wrong, has but to mete 
out that credit, according to the estimate of his means which 
the law places at his disposal for the recovery of his debt in 
each particular case. The question, therefore, of abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, is not a question of justice or injustice, but 
of policy and inhumanity. That question has been decided in 
favour of abolition in almost every civilized country, in the world, 
and the same verdict has been pronounced upon it in England, 
although, in the case of the smaller debtor, by an unworthy 
subterfuge it has been rendered null and void. I appeal to a 
Government who profess to believe in equal rights for great and 
small, at least to place all classes of the community on the same 
footing. Abolish imprisonment for innocent debt, under what- 
ever disguise; allow credit to regulate itself on the same 
principles for high and low ; free the statute from the reproach 
of providing one law for the rich and another for the poor, and 
save the nation from the disgrace of maintaining a system which, 
while each year sending forth thousands of large debtors free 
and irresponsible to commence a new career, under cover of a 
transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller ones to jail 
and wreck their lives and prospects for debts, the entire aggre- 
gate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
on his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt.” 

Nero on the roof of his suburban villa, singing to his harp 
a poem on the burning of Troy, unmindful of the conflagration 
which nearly destroyed his capital, is typical of the sublime 
apathy of our rulers, who pass eight months of the year on 
far-off Olympus, leaving the masses to be leisurely devoured 
by the insatiable jaws of the money-lender who neither sow 
nor reap, but fatten on the life-blood of the people, and move 
about like “ Solomon in all his glory.” Why is it that the law 
throws its @gzs ofr one set of men to the prejudice of another 
and a much larger class in society. No special reason could 
be assigned except that the spirit of conservatism requires the 
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perpetuating of a huge scandal to keep it alive. What benefit 
dces a community derive by having a battalion of professional 
usurers in its midst? The latter does not work for his livelj- 
hood, he contributes nothing towards the wealth of the com- 
munity or of the country either, but on the contrary, drains 
its resources for his especial behoof. Political economy advo- 
cates the repression of the eleemosynary spirit in man, 
ascribing its existence to a morbid sentiment, on the ground that 
the recipient of charity is no producer but a mere consumer, 
and as such ought not to be tolerated. But it takes no parti- 
cular notice of him who is a much bigger defaulter in that 
direction, inasmuch as he lives on the earnings of his victims, 
and hoards money, not with the object of spending it ina 
useful fashion, but simply for personal aggrandisement, or 
burying it undergound to provide against contingencies. He 
is the only member of the community whose wealth does not 
circulate, and who grows rich at the expense of those whose 
ruin he has effectually secured. And for the sole benefit of 
this drone the machinery of the law is elaborated, which brings 
grist to his mill, helps him to keep up indebtedness and 
demoralize the people as far as his baneful influences extend. 
Let imprisonment for debt be done away with, and the money- 
lender is once for all deprived of his weapons of offence and 
defence. When he finds out it has taken away the protection 
under which he carried on his nefarious ‘practices, he will come 
down to the level of his clients and, being left to his own 
resources, will become more honest and righteous in his dealings, 
more careful in permitting unlimited credit, and therefore, would 
not pose before the public in the dual light of benefactor and 
martyr. The responsibility which now rests’ with the Courts 
of seeing him redressed, will devolve upon himself, and as the 
Courts do not participate in any of the benefits enjoyed by 
him, it is nothing but fair that the protection be withdrawn and 
he be left to his own resources. 

That this evil has existed almost from the commencement of 
the British rule in India, will appear from the following excerpt 
taken from a “presentment” by the Grand Jury to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature on the 24th June 1784. It says :— 

In a country where the lenity of the Bankrupt Laws in favor of Debtors 
has been construed not to extend, though they-are equally subjected to 
the rigour of arrests and imprisonment where the extent and duration of 
that imprisonment is unlimited, and aggravated by the severity of a hot 
and unhealthy climate, they trust that humanity will dictate to the power 
appointed by the legislature to inflict the punishment of the laws, to 
prevent any additional hardships arising from locality or other circum- 
stances unforeseen by the Legislature, and unprovided for in the con- 
struction of those laws. Impressed with these sentiments, the Grand 


ury doubt not that the Court will pay every compassionate consideration 
to the unhealthiness of the climate, and the fatal consequences arising 
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from the want of a free circulation of air, and it is therefore with greater 
confidence of attention that they represent to the Court, that the Jail of 
this town, in which the unfortunate . Debtor and the Guilty Criminal are 
promiscuously kept, is, from the construction of many of its apartments, 
so confined, as to preclude from the benefit of the air a considerable 
number of the versons confined in it. 

In every civilized Government the measure of punishment should be 
ever regulated by the weight of offence, but in the present state of the 
Jail, the convicted Felon who is led out to execution, is happier than the 
unfortunate Debtor, who is left to a lingering destruction, amidst the 
gloom of a confined and unwholesome prison, in a damp and stagnated 
air, without a hope of relief, but what depends upon the caprice of a 
merciless Creditor. 

The security of commercial interests, and the general good of society, 
require that the Laws should give to the Creditor a power over the person 
of his Debtor, but. the custody of it is not left by the Legislature to the 
arbitrary will of the Creditor, but is wisely reposed in the hands of a 
Court of Justice, to whom the protection of the ‘privileges of the Debtor, 
and the security of the Creditor in the safeguard of the Debtor’s person, 
are equally entrusted. 


A. STEPHEN. 























ArT. II—HIGH EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 


()* the many great and noble deeds done by England in 
India, the work of education has been the greatest and 
the noblest. Fifty years ago when the battle between Oriental 
Learning and European Literature and Science was fought out 
and it was declared to be “the great object of the British 
Government to promote European Literature aud Science among 
the natives of India,” * there was nothing like systematic educa~* 
tiou pursued in India, It was the great genius of Macaulay that 
in 1835 “ plauned, founded and constructed the education system 
in all its grades,” + which continued to work until it received 
further development from the Educational Despatch of 1854. 
During the past half of a century the progress of education in 
India has, indeed, been marvellous, and, though, “the amount 
allotted in the budget to the item of Public Jnstruction has 
increased more than seventy fold since 1835,” + Government still 
finds it difficult to meet the growing demands of the country, 
But great as has been the educational work of England in India, 
it still falls very for short of the work she does at Home. The 
expenditure under the head of “Education, Science and Art” 
in Great Britain and Ireland was, in 1884, £4,852,933 out of a 
total revenue of £85,533,000§ giving a percentage of 5°6 of the 
revenue spent on Education. But, as we shall presently show, 
the expenditure under the same head does not amount to even 
2 per cent. of the revenue in India. The policy of Government 
has, however, been always characterized by a sincere desire to 
meet the educational requirements of the country—the budget 

of each year showing increased grants for Education. 

In 1864-65, the nett charge for Education upon the public 
revenue in Bengal, amounted to Rs. 11.54,779, out of a total 
revenue of Rs. 15,12,31,986, giving a percentage of only °76. || 
But in the comparatively short period of 20 years, the State 
expenditure on Education has risen to Rs, 30.80 000. in 1884-85.41 
The increase in the expenditure on Education has_ been 
most marked during the past four years; as in 1881-82, the 





* Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, Vol. I, p. 411. 
+ Ditto ditto ditto & ty «42. 

T Ditto ditto ditto on” be wy HOO 

§ The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885, p. 228. 

(| Bengal Administration Report ,, 1864-65, p. 64. 
7 Ditto ditto 9» 1884 85, 5 324 
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nett Government expenditure was Rs. 21,89.720* the increase 
may in round numbers be represented by zene lakhs of rupees 
‘Lhis is, indeed, very satisfactory, and were it net for the fact that 
this large increase in the Bengal Education Budget has attracted 
the notice of the Government of India, which intends making 
reductions under this head at the next re-adjustment of Provin- 
cial Grants, the country might have remained secure in the belief, 
that the present liberal policy of Government regarding Educa- 
tion, would not be departed from, but that the grants will be 
further and further increased, until the State expenditure under 
the head of Education in India (Bengal) reached the proportion 
it had arrived at in England. 

It is the misfortune of the Bengalee that those who sit in 
judgment over him are often carried away by prejudice or 
ivncrance, and ignore the part he is taking, along with 
Government. in this laudable work of Education. While, 
therefore, giving Government all the praise that it deserves 
for its educational work, we shall try to lay before our readers 
what share the people have borne in that work. In 1864-65, 
Zé, Within Io years after the promulgation of the great Educa- 
tion Despatch, the contribution in the shape of fees, &c., 
from the people amounted to Rs. 7,3y,657,. out of a total 
expenditure of Rs. 18,94.436.f the State thus bearing 3ths and 
the people £ths of the eutire cost. Butin 20 years the state of 
things has been quite reversed. We have seen that the 
Government grants have multiplied largely, but the contributions 
from the people have increased still more largely. In 1884-85, 
the total expenditure on Education was Rs. 78,15,000. out of 
which Government bore Ks. 3¢,80,000, while the people bore 
Rs. 47,35.000, 2. ¢, the people’s share was more than 3tirs, while 
the Government’s share was “ess than ths. The contributions 
from the people are making wonderful progress every year. 
Not to go very far back, during the past four years of the 
present Administration within which the Government grant has 
increased from Rs. 21,89,720 in 1881-82, to Rs. 30,80,000 
in 1884-85, the people’s contribution has also proportionately 
increased. In 1881-82 it was Rs. 37,62,000, in 1884-85 it rose 
up to Rs. 47,35,000. Such a state of things must be creditable 
both to the Rulers and the Ruled, and the wisest statesmanship 
would lie not in disturbing the present line of policy, but in regu- 
lating it so that it might yield still better results in the future. 
But the superficial critic has always charged the Government of 
Bengal with extravagance in Educational expenditure, especially 
in the expenditure for High Education. It is our chief object 





* Bengal Administration Report for 1881 82, p. 369. 
t Ditto ditto 5» 1864-65, 5, 64. 
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to examine in this article how far this charge of extravagance 
against Bengal is well founded. 


The best mode to judge of Bengal is to judge her along 
with the other four principal Provinces, namely, Madras, Bombay, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab. The Report of the 
Education Commission, appointed under Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment, contains valuable educational statistics of these different 
Provinces, and it is our intention to reproduce from it such 
facts as bear on the subject now in hand. 


It appears from the Financial Summary given at pages 
576-77 of the Report of the Education Commission that the 
total expenditures on Education in 1881-82 from Public Funds 
in the five Provinces named above, were as follow :-— 


Expenditure from Public Funds 


Name of Province. on Education. 
Rs. 
Madras oe eve eee coe §=13,97,448 
Bombay ... oe eee ee =17,71,860 
Bengal ove eee eee eco 22,907,917 * 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh oe ws 15,06,882 
Punjab __a.. ves ove ees 10,95,321 


It would at first sight appear from the above that Bengal 
enjoys a much larger share of the Public Funds for Educa. 
tional purposes than any of the other sister Provinces. But, 
before one forms such a conclusion, one ought to take into 
consideration, (1) the population of each of the Provinces, and 
(2) its Revenue. 


The populations of the above five Provinces according to 
the census of 1881, are given below :— + 


Name of Province. Population. 
Madras ... bea ape eee 30,868,504 
Bombay ... pas eee s+ 16,454,414 
Bengal 0s eee «» 66,691,456 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh ... +s 44,107,869 
Punjab ae ce eee ee 18,850,437 


From the above two sets of figures giving the expenditure on 
Education in each Province, and the population over which that 
expenditure is distributed, we get the following rates per head 
of the population of the State expenditure on Education :— 





ss 


* There is a discrepancy between the figures for 1881-82 as given in the 
Bengal Administration Report and the Education Commission’s Report. 
+ The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885, pp. 787-88, 
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Expenditure from Public Funds oa 


Name of Province. Education per head of population. 
Rs. As. —P. 
Madras oon oO o 87 
Bombay s roy 1 86 
Bengal fe) o. 666 
N.-W. Provinces and Gudh . a @ o 6'5 
Punjab be - we we Oo I'l 


It will be seen from the above that the most favoured Province 
is not Bengal, but Bombay. Bengal, in fact, is one of the two 
least favoured by re a for while Bombay gets per head 
of her population three times as much as Bengal or the N.-W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Madras also gets %rd, and the Punjab 
nearly 34ths, more than either Bengal or the N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh. We shall next proceed to consider what proportion of 
the Revenue derived from each. of the above fiye Provinces 
is spent on Education 

The following figures represent the Revenues of the five 


Provinces :— 





Revenue in 1882." 


Name of Province. hrs. 

Madras eee eo eee eee 9.53! 1,640 
Bombay  ... ise one * I1,14.26,050 
Bengal - s00 ise 19,29,91,760 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh ick . ee -9.07,57.270 
Punjab ean eee one ae 4559,99,520 


From the above figures, and from those previously given, 
representing expenditure on Education, the following percent- 


ages are obtained :— , 
; gas Se Percentage of Revenue 


Name of Province. spent on Education. 


Madras eve eco eee ene 5°5 
Bombay ove ben eee ooh 16 
Bengal oda aan 1°2 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh oe oie 1°6 
Punjab op eee occ ove 2°4 


It will again appear that Bengal receives back, in the shape 
of Educational Grant, the lowest percentage of the Revenue 
contributed by her to the Public Treasury. Bengal, is the least 
favoured, both as regards the Grant for Education per head of 
the population, and as regards the percentage of the Revenue 
spent on Education. 

The next point for consideration is the distribution of expen- 
diture from “ Public Funds” over the different classes of Educa- 
tion in each Province, It is often alleged by the critics of the 
Bengalee, that the expenditure for High Education is proportion- 
ately greater in Bengal than in any of the other Provinces, and 
it will be our business to examine carefully how far this allega- 
tion is correct. We shall first quote the percentages given 





* The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885, p. 779. 
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under the head of “ Public Funds,” at page 576 of the Educa- 
tion Commission’s Report. 


Percentages of the Expenditure from“ Public Funds.” 


a 








. , N.-W. P 
Object of Expenditure. Madras. Bombay. | Bengal. | vinces ial Punjab. 
Oudh. 








————_—. 


Collegiate Education oe | 10°78 5°28 12°60 800 6°69 
Secondary do. oe 13°73 12°32 24°15 18°54 21:06 
Primary do. oe | 44°18 50°54 23°56 | 47°99 36°52 


Professional and Technical 
classes ove ove 4°43 4°69 3°07 2°56 603 


Direction, Inspection, Uni 
versities and Miscellane- 
ous eee o- | 26°88 27°17 36°62 22°91 29 70 




















The above percentages are, however, misleading if read with- 
out the Commission’s explanation accompanying them, which 
is as follows :— 

“The columns showing percentage give the ratio which the 
expenditure upon each object specified in column 1, from _pro- 
vincial, local, municipal or public funds respectively, bears tu 
the tutal expenditure on education from each of those funds. 
For instance, collegiate education in Madras receives 19°44 per 
cent, of the provincial expenditure, or 10°78 percent. of the 
public expenditure upon education.” 

The “ public expenditure,” is made up of the expenditures 
from “ provincial, local and municipal funds” (vzde p. 568 of the 
Commission’s Report). ‘The * Local” and “ Municipal” Funds 
form a very large proportion of the “ Public” Funds in the other 
Provinces, but in Bengal they are represented by a very insigni- 
ficant sum, namely, Rs. 34,380, out of Rs..22,97,917 of Public 
Funds spent on education in 1881-82. The expenditure from 
“Local” and “ Municipal” Funds in Bengal was again all on 
“ Schools” and nothing on “ Colleges.” The fairest method of 
comparison would, therefore, be totake the percentages of the 
“ Provincial” Funds spent upon the different “Objects of 
Education.” Following this method we get the results given 


below :— 
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Percentages of the Expenditure from “ Provincial Fands."* 



































N.-W. Pro- 

Object of Expenditure. Madras. | Bombay. | Bengal, by -_ Punjab. 
Collegiate F.ducation oe | 19°44 9°76 12°80 14°03 13°31 
Secondary do, ee | =23°O 19°7§ | 23°66) 29°33 | 32°23 
Primary do. ooo} 17°95 29°53 | 23°26| 21°39] 15°40 
Professional and Technical 

classes 4°91 6°51 3°10 375 7°16 
Direction, Inspection, Uni. 

versities and Miscellane- 

ous ee 34°€9 | 3445] 3718] 31°50] 31°90 





It will be seen from the above that as regards “Collegiate ” 
Education, Bengal spends out of her “ Provincial” Revenue 
a much lower percentage than any of the other Provinces ex- 
cepting Bombay. But we have already seen how exceptionally 
favoured Bombay is in the enjoyment of her Education Grants. 
She gets out of her Revenue for expenditure on Education per 
head of her population, an amount which is more than three 
times as great as what Bengal gets. She can, therefore, by 
spending. on “ Collegiate” education a lower percentage than 
Bengal (it is only about th less) still continue to give “ Colle- 
giate”’ educaticn to a larger proportion of her population than 
Bengal is able to give. 

But education in Bengal, especially “ Calleguetn ” and “ Se- 
condary,” is every day growing more and more self-supporting, 
We have shown in a preceding part of this article how the 
income from fees and other “ private” sources in Bengal has 
enormously multiplied during the last twenty years. We shall 
now show what great advancement Bengal has made and how 
none of the other Provinces are within half the distance of 


her in this respect. 
Income derived from fees and other sources 


Name of Province. of expenditure besides Public Funds in 


zr 3-2.f 
Rs. 
Ma dras eee eee eee eee I §,97,259 
Bombay ... are we ooo ©. ©. 82, O1F 
Bengal - eee eee ese = 32,61,378 _ 
N. W. Provinces anni Oudh sie eee 348,690 
Punjab = vee coe §©=—_ 475235 





" Eduéation Commission’s Report, p. 576. 
ditto 


t+ Ditto ditto ,, 570. 
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Taking advantage of. the growing demand for “ Collegiate ” 
education among the Bengalees, Government has gradually been 
raising the tuition fees in its colleges. While the highest monthly 
fee in Bombay is Rs. 10, and in Madras, the N.-W. Provinces 
and Oudh and the Punjab only Rs. 5, it is Rs, 12 in Bengal.* 

Again, while the average annual cost to “ Provincial” re- 
venues for educating each pupil in the Government. Arts 
Colleges, is Rs. 197-0-8 in’ Madras, Rs. 274-13-0 in Bombay. 
Rs. 179-13-11 in the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, and, Rs. 477-1-10 
in the Punjab, itis only Rs. 128-4-8 in Bengal. The same favour- 
able result of comparison as regards: Bengal is visible also in the 
case of “ Secondary ” education, for which the average cost per 
pupil to Provincial revenues is Rs. 18-5-8 in Madras, Rs..13-9-9 
in Bombay, Rs. 34-8-2 in the N.-W. Provinces and QOudh, 
Rs. 25-4-8 in the Punjab, and only Rs. 10-4-4 in Bengal. + 

We shall not discuss here the cost to Government per pup! 
incurred in each of- the above mentioned five Provinces for 
“ Primary ” education, as our critics are not disposed to find 
fault with the Bengal Government for any expenditure incurred 
on that account. 

We believe we have satisfactorily proved in the above that 
the Government of Bengal does not spend any larger propor- 
tion of its Revenue upon Education than is spent by any of 
the other Governments, and that the State expenditure for 
“ Collegiate” and “ Secondary” Education in Bengal is not 
proportionately greater than in any of the other Provinces, 
But it might be urged that all that we have said applies to 
the state of things that existed in 1881-82, when the State 
Expenditure upon Education was only Rs. 22,97,917, and that 
it cannot apply to 1884-85 when that expenditure increased 
to Rs. 30,80,000. The Government of Bengal managed to 


make this increased Grant by economising the resources that 


were placed at its disposal, and not by additional drawings on 
the Government of India, and it still had in 1884-85 a closing 
balance, of Rs. 13,26,327.t But was this Grant of 30 lakhs for 
Education in Bengal in itself a large sum? The Revenue of 
Bengal under the heads “Imperial” and “ Provincial,” amount- 
ed in 1884-85 to Rs. 16,54,40,059 (=Imperial Rs. 12,32,47,277§ 
plus Provincial Rs. 4,21,92,782 ||), so that by spending out of it 
Rs. 30,80,000, Government :spent only 1°86 per cent. of its 
Revenue upon Education. Wedo not know what the other 
Provinces,—Madras, Bombay, the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 





* Education Commission’s Report, Statistical Tables, p. Ixv. 


+ Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto pp. xxiv-xxvii. 
t Bengal Administration Report for 1884-85. p. 280. 
§ Ditto ditto ditto ditto » 9 2470 
} Ditto ditto ditto ditto | 9) 280. 
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and the Punjab—have been doing since 1881-82, but. we have 
seen that they were greatly in advance of Bengal in that year, 
Supposing that they have remained stationary during the past 
four years, which it is not likely that they have, Bengal has gone 
only a little ahead of three of them, for she is still behind the 
Punjab in this respect. But whatever the other Provinces of 
India may be doing, an expenditure of 1°86, or even, say, of 
2 per cent. of the Revenue upon Education is not at all a 
large percentage. We have seen that England spends 5°6 
per cent. of her Revenue upon the Education of her people. 
We shall give below the Expenditures upon Education of 
some of the other European States, of the Government of 
Ceylon, and of some of the Australian Colonies :— 


_—- 























aR Per 
Name of State. - Total Revenue. — Bmowars event spent 
& & 

Belgium ee Pax) eee 13,081,010 4 868,438 4 66 
France ses ace ove 140,738 €96 c 5,453,946 ¢ 38 
Prussia... eve sind 56,680,318 d 1,644,669 e 2°9 
Saxony eee eee eee 3,496,151 f 250,000 f 71 
Russia eee ove oes 80,199,741 g 1,967,242 A 2°4 
Ceylon ... oie en ae 1,162,179 2 | 50.000 7 4°3 
New South Wales... 7,075,536 & 870 571 l 11°3 
New Zealand ... ats 3,726,204 m 376.336 m 10'0 ! 
Victoria wel obe 5.602,067 x 598,970 o 10°6 

a The Statesman’s Year:Book for 1885, page 38. 

b Ditto ditto ditto page 36. 

c Ditto ditto _ ditto page 68. 

a Ditto ditto ditto page 129. 

ée Ditto ditto ditto page 128. 

f Ditto ditto ditto page J50. 

2 Ditto ditto ditto page 400, 

& Ditto ditto ditto page 398. 

t Ditto ditto ditto page 745. 

j Ditto ditto ditto page 746. 

& Ditto ditto ditto page 832. 

~ Ditto ditto ditto page 831. 

m Litto ditto ditto. page 837. 

n Ditto . ditto — ditto . page 863. 

o Ditto © ditto ditto page 862. 
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We have not been able to collect information regarding the 
remaining European States, as the Expenditure under the head 
of Education is not shown separately in their cases, but is 
mixed up with that under “ Public Worship.” We have had 
some difficulty even as regards Prussia. The amount spent upon 
“Public Worship and Instruction” in this State is 53,159,355 
marks (=£ 2,662024) and we fear the proportion spent upon 
“ Instruction” only is greater than what is stated at page 128 
of the Statesman’s Year-Book as*having been set down for pub- 
lic instruction, and which we have quoted. But it is sufficient 
for our purpose that Russia, which is admitted to be the 
least advanced amongst them. spends upon Education a much 
Jarger proportion of her Revenue than Bengal has vet ventured 
to spend. A reduction in the Bengal Education Grant would 
therefore, be a backward movement, which, we hope, our 
Government will be wise enough not to pursue. Any one 
taking the trouble to examine the accounts of the Bengal 
Educational Expenditure since 1881-82, will find that there has 
been no increase during the last four years in the expendi- 
ture upon “ Collegiate’ Education, but that the increase has 
chiefly been under the heads of “ European and Eurasian” 
Education and ‘ Primary” Education. It is not our inten- 
tion to find fault with Government for what it is daing for 
the advancement of the Europeans and Eurasians, but it is 
worth while to mention here that, out of a total grant of 
Rs. 30,80,000 in 1884-85, so much as Rs. 2,09,806 was spent 
over 69 European and Eurasian Schools attended by 6,389 
pupils, while the balance Rs. 28,70,194 was distributed among 
72,572 Native Schools and Colleges, attended by 1,463.791 
pupils. The Inspector of the 69 Eurupean Schools, drawing a 
salary of Rs. 1,250 a month, spent only 82 days in the year in the 
inspection work, in which he is further assisted by an officer 
who is paid Rs. 300 a month. As most of the above mentioned 
69 schools are situated in Calcutta or within easy distances 
thereof, it strikes us that the Inspector and his Assistant have 
not very hard work to do. The Directidn and Inspection 
charges iv Bengal are much higher than in any of the other 
sister Provinces, and the above facts regarding the inspection 
of the European and Eurasian schools, go to a certain extent 
to show why the Inspection charges are so high in Bengal. 

It is often alleged by critics that there is already too much 
of High Education in Bengal, that the supply of University 
Graduates is greater than the demand, and that, as a consequence 
thereof, the number of Graduates pressing on Government for 
appointment is daily increasing. We do not deny that this is to 
a certain extent true, but we believe the increase is yet nothing 
to be alarmed at. The Service Lists show that few of the 
Graduates have yet entered the Police and Postal Departments, 
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and that even in the Native Civil Service, there ate only 
4 Graduates among 116 Sub-Deputy Collectors. It was ex- 
pressly with the object of drawing “ men of the best education,”* 
that Sir George Campbell organized his Native Civil Service 
scheme. Sir George Campbell believed that “ Rs 25 or Rs. 30 
with the prospect of promotion,” would be sufficient to attract 
such men, and with that object he fixed the salary of the lowest 
appointment (Kanoongoeship) in his scheme at Rs. 50 a month. 
It will be hopeless to search for Graduate-Kanoongoes, when 
there are only 4 Graduate Sub-Deputy Collectors on Rs. 100 
and upwards. The number of Graduate clerks, especially in 
the Mofussil, will also be found to be very small—not even one 
ina hundred. The Bar, in fact, has greater attractions for the 
Graduates than the Government Services, excepting the Subor- 
dinate Judicial and the Executive. Those that cannot join the 
Bar, or are not successful therein, prefer School-masterships to 
appointments of a Ministerial nature. 

As yet, therefore, it cannot be said that the supply of Univer- 
sity Graduates is greater than the demand, We do not know 
of a single instance in which a Graduate was not provided, at 
least, with a School-mastership. The abolition of any of the 
Government Colleges will not, however, reduce the annual 
supply of University Graduates, The place of a Government 
College abolished will be supplied by a Private one, Missionary 
or Native, and as Private Colleges are now passing B. A.’s in 
large numbers, there is no reason to suppose that there will be 
any material diminution in-the annual number of B. A.’s if a 
Government College ceases to exist. But the training imparted 
in the Private Colleges, being of an inferior nature, there will 
be a falling off in the quality of the B. A.’s turned out by those 
Institutions. Leaving out of consideration the Native Colleges 
which are of recent growth, we see that not even the Missionary 
Colleges can compete with the Government Colleges, as regards 
the quality of the education imparted in them. The four Mis- 
sionary Colleges of Calcutta are all of old standing, and the 
fees levied in them are less than half of what is levied in the 
Presidency College, and yet that College is resorted to by a 
large number of students, the majority of whom belong not-to 
the richer, but the middle classes,{ What then is the reason 





* Bengal Administration Report for 1871-72, page 79. 

+t Dito ditto ditto ditto. 

t In 1884-85, the classification of students according to social position 
of their parents and guardians was as follows »— 


Belonging to the Richer classes ee ©6884 
o » Middle ,, a it 

mm » Poorer 9 9 
Total eee 204 


(Education Report, p. 21). 
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that the Presidency College, where tuition is so very expensive, 
is such a favourite with the natives? Simply, because, the 
education imparted in it is much superior to what is imparted 
in any of the Private Colleges—Missionary or Native. The 
successful students of the Presidency College are also the most 
successful in life. The Senior Native Judge of the High Court, 
the Native District Judge of Bankoorah, and all the Subordinate 
and Small Cause Court Judges, who are Graduates in Law 
‘there area few who are not) graduated themselves in Arts, 
with only one or two exceptions, from the Presidency College. 
The Munsiffs, again, are, with a few exceptions, Graduates of 
Government Colleges. The best officers in the Subordinate 
Executive Service, and the best pleaders of the High Court and 
the Mofussil Courts, also received their training in the Govern- 
ment Colleges. Such being the case, Government by with- 
drawing from the management of any of its Colleges, will not 
only make itself unnecessarily unpopular with its native subjects, 
but will contribute towards the lowering of the character of the 
education that the people have so long enjoyed and will neces- 
sarily lower also the character of the Administration, 

We could show that all the Czvzlzzed Governments of the 
world bear a large proportion of the costs for giving Collegiate 
education to their peoples. But it is sufficient for our purpose 
to mention what England does for the maintenance of the 
Colleges of Ireland. The State expenditure on the Irish 
Colleges was 414,378 in 1884-85.* In the same year the State 
expenditure on the Colleges of Bengal was Rs. 5,65,145.f As 
the population of Bengal, (66,691,436) is nearly 124 times that 
of Ireland (5,174,836){ Bengal should at the Irish rate be allow- 
ed a grant of, at least, Rs. 17,97,250 (taking a 4 = 10 Rs.) for 
Collegiate education and not Rs. 5,65,145 as at present. But 
what is considered fair in the case of others, is not considered 
so in the case of Bengalees, We, however, hope that the good 
sense which has hitherto uniformly characterized the Educational 
policy of our Rulers will not now forsake them. 


DARJEELING, PARBATI CHURN ROY, B.A,, U.C.S. 
December 14, 1886. 





* The Statesman's Year-Book for 1885, p. 229. 
T Report on Public Instruction for 1884-85, p. 3. 
t The Statesman’s Year-book for 1885, p. 263. 

















ArT. III—ARE ISLAM AND CIVILISATION 
IRRECONCILEABLE? 


UITE apart from general considerations as to the solidar- 

ity of the human race, there are not wanting special 
reasons which may commend the above question to our atten- 
tion. The chronic difficulty in Eastern Europe is always 
suggesting such an inquiry ; the acute Egyptian malady presses 
it upon us, from time to time, with grave insistence. Most of 
all is it involved in the task undertaken by the British in India, 
where the Muslims make up a community exceeding in 
number the whole population of the German Empire. It is 
true that this community, as a whole, is depressed and poor ; 
and so the answer may be forestalled.. Moreover, these people 
are uneducated, and in their ignorance apt to charge upon what 
we call “ civilisation,” the blame of their poverty and depression. 
Yet these things do not conclude the controversy ; for the 
misery and degradation of a community generally end in 
causing danger and trouble to that community’s rulers ; and if 
the civilisation assumed to be antagonistic is to be monopolised 
by one party in the State, the other is not unlikely to play the 
game without observing the rules, and to give the civilised, on the 
whole, what may be called “a bad time.’ Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire have similar claims. For, it is to be borne in 
mind, that in regard to the responsibility of our Government for 
the depression which has fallen upon Islam, it should. be 
observed that our statesmen have already incurred for their 
country both odium and injury by befriending Muslims in 
Turkey and in Egypt. To go back no further than the memory 
of the present generation, what an undertaking was the Crimean 
War! Side by side with the tainted power of the Second 
Empire in France, we upheld the Crescent against a real Crusade, 
In Egypt and the Soudan, British treasure and British blood 
are still ready to be. spent in defence of the Khedive, against 
Mahometan foes as it just now happens, but surely against all 
comers too, if need be. Yet how do these efforts strike the 
world; most .of all, what is their effect on the reconciliation of 
Islam? Crusaders we can never again be: the nation has 
outgrown the crusading stage. The last Britons who were in 
any degree touched with that spirit, were such as Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes: but “the knight’s bones 
are dust ;” and crusading is now left to the Russians. They 
continue to act in that spirit whenever they can get an excuse 
for attacking Turk-or Turkoman ; but they are not recognised 
as a model by other nations of Christendom. Sir Charles 
Napier, in his noble Hzstory of the Peninsular War, goes so far 
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as to characterise the Russian Government as “the most brutal 
the most swinish tyranny that ever menaced or degraded 
European civilisation ;” and, although such language savours 
of the perfervid rhetoric which sometimes fell from that 
eloquent soldier, we may at least admit that there is a back- 
wardness, both in Russian method and in Russian ideas. 
There is, certainly, a sort of matf barbarism in supposing, 
either that opinion has much influence on conduct, or that it 
cin be usefully dealt with by force. In any case, such are not 
the notions that prevail in Modern England ; we discuss—and 
in some portion of the Empire practise—concurrent endow- 
ment; we foster Roman Catholic education; we admit Jews 
into both Houses of Parliament; crusaders we can never be. 
And herein we seem to have the authority of the Founder of 
Christianity itself; “My-kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight.” In dealing with Mahometan British 
subjects, we are met with this preliminary difficulty, that they 
have been trained in the other school. According to the popu- 
larly accepted view of their creed, the Koran is so necessary 
to man that it ought to be spread by the sword and supported 
by the sceptre. The utmost point to which men so believing 
could rise, might be hatred for unbelieving, unless blended with 
contempt for the weakness which keeps them from. -the like 
methods. Yet there is something in the pride of this class of 
Mahometans which is not altogether without claims to respect. 
Their system has had a great past.: It rose like a sudden fire 
in the jungles, sweeping away a vast quantity of idolatry and 
savagery. And, having done so, it gave, if but for the moment, 
to those religions over which it passed, as high a civilisation as 
they were then fit for; and that State was one of more light 
and refinement than the Christian nations of that time knew. 
The names of Avicenna and of Averroés, and of Harun-al- 
Rashid, are only the most familiar among those of men who 
were a light in the dreadful gloom of the Dark Ages. Some of 
these men were of a lofty and emancipated mind. Averroés 
boldly denounced all alleged revelations, calling the religion 
of the Koran itself “a religion of swine.’ The astronomer- 
poet of Khorasan (out of whose quatrains the late Mr. E. 
Fitzgerald wove his remarkable work) so fat’ preferred good 


deeds to orthodoxy, as to say— 
‘¢ In fane or cloister. mosque, or school, one lies 
Adread of hell, one d:eams of paradise, 
But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
Will sow their hearts with such like fantasies ; 
Ah ! strive amain no human heart to wring, 
Let no man feel thine anger burn or sting ; 
Would’st thou be wrapped in never ending bliss 
Know how to suffer, cause no suffering.” 
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The Mahometans of whom I now speak are in a very different 
state of thought. Partly, indeed, descended from races of 
oreat fame and vigour, the followers of the Abbaside Caliphs, 
or those of Khublai Khan, they, at least, as much represent 
Hindu ancestors—chiefly of what is called “ low caste,”’—who 
einbraced Islam, from fear of persecution or from hope of 
favour, when their country was under the sway of Muslim, 
unless, like the Papists of the British Islands, the Indian Maho. 
metaus are now mainly divisable into a minority of decorous 
votaries ainong the more prosperous, and a multitude of unques- 
tioning fanatics among the poor. The members of both these 
classes are in great need of help. They need education suited 
to their respective cases; those among them who are natural 
leaders need.a fair amount of scientific instruction also, And 
all need sympathetic treatment froin their alien rulers, and a 
proportionate share of confidence and of such employment and 
such consideration as may be suited to what ought to be their 
improving condition. Even in private life they do not compete 
with their Hindu fellow-subjects on equal terms, Landed 
property is passing out of their possession ; familiar once, well 
known and highly respected, they have been declining for several 
eenerations ; in the larger towns there are numbers of men of 
birth living more or less in want. If we turn to public careers, 
we find that in Bengal—where Mahometans are most numerous— 
they do not supply their fair share uf recruits to the service of 
the State, or of practitioners to the learned and liberal pro- 
fessions. In the three Eastern Provinces of India, the Maho- 
metans form 31 per cent. of the population, while among the 
higher employés, they are only in a ratio of about 13. The 
condition of the unlearned is even worse. Speaking a language 
different from those of their social superiors, they escape from 
the influence of their natural leaders; and they have _be- 
come, what is locally known, as “ Farazis,” who are under the 
guidance of demagogues of their own class. Imbued with 
wild democratic notions, this section of Muslims forms a great 
and growing danger to society. 

For the latest account of the attitude of the Indian Maho- 
metans at large, one cannot have fresher or better authority 
than the report of a recent “ Congress” held at Bombay, 
Writing under date, 31st December 1885, the Zzmes corres- 
pondent from that city, after stating that the meeting was 
chiefly composed of pleaders, schoclmasters and editors from 
all parts of India, goes on to say that their aspirations were 
rather for political than social reform. But he adds that “ the 
Mahometans were not there. They remained steadfast in their 
habitual separation. Théy certainly do not yield to the Hindus 
iu Capacity for development. But they persistently refuse to 
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act in common with the rest of the Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress.” The correspondent thought 
that the reason of this was not hard to find : and he found it in 
traditions of past predominance. That is as it may be. In any 
case the fact is of a most startling character, whatever be its 
cause, Either this, the largest single class or community in the 
peninsula, does not see any hope in political agitation, or it is 
too broken and disintegrated to act. The correspondent’s 
notion is that “‘two hundred years ago they were the dominant 
race ;” but this is not altogether true ; for the Mahometans—as 
we have seen—have no common race character: indeed, the 
only corporate designation by which they are known, either 
in India or elsewhere, is “ Muslim,” or followers of Islam: 
Islam meaning “submission” or “ conformity” to the Divine 
will. One might as well talk of the “raee of Quakers or Bible 
Christians.” And what is more, Muslim rulers held a very 
doubtful authority—certainly in the country where Bombay is 
situated, two hundred years ago; and the fact that a Mughul 


' ruled in Hindustan Proper at that time. could have but little effect 


on the minds of the ordinary run of modern Muslim peasants, 
weavers, or fishermen, if they wished to ask anything of the 
present government. But indeed, in all India, the Mahome- 
tans are now ina sad state of poverty, ignorance and disor- 
ganisation; and, if the wants of the Hindus are political 
rather than social, the Mahometans’ wants are evidently social 
not political. Nevertheless, were it not for the fact that they have 
traditions of better days, and that, here and there among them, 
minds of exceptional brightness and culture are beginning to 
arise and shine, and to take more practical views than the 
paper politicians of the “Congress,” there would be but a 
poor outlook either for their rulers or for themselves, 

If, now, we are to determine why the Indian Mahometans 
or Muslims have so little political belief, while the Hindus are 
showing almost as much enthusiasm as the nations of modern 
Europe, what is to be said ? Well it seems that the main reason 
of their depression must be sought in the character of their 
peculiar system. From the very first Islam has had to meet 
a danger which marks it off from all great institutions of its 
kind. Orthodox Muslims, generally, have always~held, that 
there has been, from the Apostolic times, -a final conclusion 
of the canon of Scripture, of all canonical exegesis, even of 
civil and criminal law. Christianity has had its formalists and 
worshippers, yet it has usually succeeded in freeing its be- 
lievers for most purposes of practical life. The Latin Church 
has claimed the power of applying and developing revealed 
documents by the help of tradition, and of an inherent gift coming 
down from the founder through a duly appointed succession. 
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In most of the other Western Churches, even that much is 
not insisted upon. Neither Stanley, nor Farrar, de Pressensé, 
Monod, Channing, or Theodore Parker, would be coerced by 
reference to the Christian Fathers any more than the London 
Courts of Law would bow to a text from the Pentateuch. 
We render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 

But the Muslim is barred from all attempts to suit his creed 
or his practice to the changing environments of the world. 
Thus says Abu Khaldun, the great lawyer of North Africa, who 
died in 1406 :-— 

“The prophet unfolded the meaning . . , and commu- 
nicated this knowledge to his compainons . . . which 
knowledge they imparted, by word of mouth, to their followers 

. . « Then the art of writing became common; and thence- 
forth the buisness of the commentator was to collect the sayings 
of the companions so imparted.” 

To ensure purity of record as to such traditions, it was re- 
quired that the relator of a tradition must also repeat the chain 
of authorities from which he received it. In the 2nd century 
of the Azzra (Hegireh)} the necessity for a written record be- 
came generally felt and acknowledged: and then authorised 
collectors arose. These, and these alone, are recognised by 
the purists—the Sunnis and Wahhabis. The other sects reject 
their records, but substitute others of theirown. Beyond the 
just depositaries neither text nor comment is allowed. We may 
perhaps faintly realise the fatal power of this obstacle to pro- 
cress by making a bold supposition, It may have — been 
observed that, when speaking of the superior flexibility of 
Christian systems, no mention was made of the Eastern Church- 
es. Now, let us suppose—and the hypothesis is not, perhaps, 
wholly groundless—that there was among these such a branch 
of the religious world, in which it had been resolved that no 
rule of faith should be obeyed, but the decision of, say, the first 
seven Councils, and the Apostolic traditions preserved by the 
early Fathers, ending with Chrysostom. That supposition 
might exhibit the theological block: but even then, would be 
quite insufficient, unless by ‘the rule of faith,” we could under- 
stand an unbending control of morality, of law, and of every 
form of human action. “This,” it has been said by a Muslim 
writer, “effectually prevents all change, and, by exclud- 
ing innovation, whether good or bad, keeps Islam stationary. 
Nothing must be done contrary to the principles contained 
in the jurisprudence of the Im&ans, The Sultan, or Khalif 
can claim the allegiance of his people only so long as he re- 
mains the exact executor of the prescriptions of the law.” 

Not “of law,” be it -observed: Europeans have held that ; 
but of “the law.” We sometimes find our lawyers stating 
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that English law is based on Christianity ; but it has never 
been laid down that a costermonger is to be stoned to death 
if he sells apples on Sunday—or Saturday either—still Jess 
dves the constitution of these islands require that the legisla- 
ture shall never exact any provisions that are not already to 
be found in the Bible, and in commentaries written by certain 
teachers of the first century. Yet that is the length to which 
Isl4m confines its rulers. It has been often said that all that 
is needed for the reform of the Turkish Empire, is that the 
orders of the Cabinet of the Sultan should take the place of 
the ancient law. And we have had “ Hatts,” © Haus.” and 
what not, deftly extorted by diplomacy from the Porte—and 
thenceforth remaining dead lettcrs, as dead as if they had 
never been born. For, neither can the Sultan be a Caliph— 
not being of the tribe of the Koraish—nor could the decisions 
of the most legitimate of Caliphs have the force of law, unless 
they were in cuinplete accordance with the Khoran and with 
the true and authentic traditions observed by the companions, 
We know the story of the Library of Alexandria—o vers o 
ben trovato—that spirit is still a living force with all orthodox 
Muslim S:ates. The point deserves the more attention, because 
it is always overlouked by European publicists, and not perhaps 
always recognised by diplomatists in action. Now, here we 
have a peculiar trouble for a non-Muslim power which yet 
rules the largest Muslim population in the world. The Indian 
Mahometans are only one-fifth of the whole population of 
ludia, but they are ten times as numerous as the whvule popu- 
lation of Ireland ; and their complaint is not that England 
does not legislate for them as they wish, but. that neither we 
nor any one else can have any right to legislate for thein at 
all. Meanwhile the still vaster population among whom they 
live is governed, and desires to be governed, on quite different 
principles. England, therefore, is so far tas has been said) 
“the greatest Mahometan power,” that she rules the largest 
of all Mahometan communities ; yet, for exerting her power 
over them, she seems to be peculiarly incapacitated. She can- 
not be a crusading nation, she cannot be a Muslim Sultan or 
Caliph: she cannot proscribe Muslim principles nor adopt 
them. The reason of that is that in Muslim sucieties, a view 
of things prevails which is opposed to what we consider civi- 
lization, It may be briefly described as Divine Right gone 
wrong; Theocracy in its most rigid and inhuman form. It is 
based on the following propositions :— 

I, State and Church are not so much connected as iden- 

tical ; and, 
2. Therefore Law is founded on Revelation and is iu- 
capable of reform. 
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From these two rules it has resulted that, after conquering 
weaker nations, and substituting itself for less earnest creeds, 
Islam has hitherto proved, in the long run, a corrupt and ineffi- 
cient form of administration. 

The real clue, then, to the difficulties that occur in the 
contract of civilisation with Muslims, whether in India as 
subjects, or in Turkey and Egypt as allies, may now be seen. 
It is the product of Muslim antipathy to the leading principles 
of modern social evolution. Doubtless there are civilised 
Muslims ; and it is, occasionally, the good fortune of European 
public men to deal with them. But the orthodox or Arab 
school objects irreconcilably to the mutability that we call 
progress, and to the hurry of Western ways. The modern or 
Turkish school, on the other hand, objects to Western strict- 
ness about purity in affairs. And the two classes of objections 
are too often united in one and the same case; and this may 
be the case with which we have to deal; tending to produce 
the most complete fusion of religious obstructivism with ad- 
ministrative corruption that can well exist. | 

Hence we may draw the unwelcome conclusion that, with 
the common phenomena of Islam, it is impossible for civilised 
statesmen to have much sympathy. And this, not so much 
by reason of what we deem errors of abstract opinion, but 
by reason of views which act deleteriously on conduct. 

This is serious. It seems at first sight at least to involve the 
pessimist position that Mahometanism—the creed of so large a 
mass of British subjects—is the one form of faith with which it 
is impossible to deal. This theocratic scheme of theirs appears 
as a polity, which begins by stereotyping a code which was ori- 
ginally framed for a tribe of Arabian shepherds. Having done 
so, it has next proceeded to confound Church with State in such a 
manner as to leave the people between hammer and anvil, with- 
out the protection which, in other systems, the crosier can afford 
against the sceptre, without the counteraction which, elsewhere, 

the mitre has undergone from the crown. With true historical 
insight a modern Muslim writer has pointed out, that there was a 
time when a part, at least, of Christendom was in a similar strait. 
In the middle ages there were parts of Europe, where the church, 
embraced adulterously by the secular arm, gave birth to a mon- 
ster which, happily, has proved in the long run abortive, In Spain 
where this Unholy Alliance had the longest duration, a paralytic 
society was engendered, and there we have, or had till lately, a 
sort of parallel to the decrepitude of Islam. In most parts of 
Europe, however, a- beneficial separation has prevailed. Here the 
clergy have held up the lamp of learning, while the rulers have 
given iess and less of the sanction of force to their teaching, In 
such regions knowledge and freedom broaden day by day. 
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Native Muslim rulers have everywhere, sunk under the 
burden imposed upon them by these things, It remains to be 
seen how European rulers are to surmount the difficulty. The 
social evil of polygamy, indeed, is one with which no State can 
hope to deal. The old saying of Horace is still applicable ;— 

“ Quid leges sine moribus ? ” 


But there are other directions in which State aid is more likely 
to be profitable. Only this year a case has been disposed of 
by the Privy Council which illustrates one aspect of this sort of 
need. A Mahometan family of distinction in Upper India, had 
to administer to the estate of their deceased father. Not being 
able to agree, they took their case into the District Court at 
Meerut. The eldest son contended that the system of primo- 
geniture should prevail: other members of the family argued 
that the property must be divided amongst all the family accord- 
ing to the Muslim law of distribution. The District Court decided 
in their favour, and the decision was affirmed by the provincial 
High Court ; an appeal was then prepared to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, where it was ruled by two retired Indian judges and two 
English lawyers, that there is no alternative, but that the local 
awards must be upheld. That was sound law, but the result will 
be to perpetuate a state of things under which Muslim society is 
being dissolved and destroyed. In Eastern Mahometan States, 
indeed, an alternative might be sometimes found. What no Court 
of law could do has been sometimes brought about by club-law 
and the force of circumstances. An originally administrative 
charge has been known to be converted into a family estate which 
might devolve upon the eldest son. In the weakness of the 
central power such an estate would grow into a more or less 
independent principality. But such processes are impossible 
in British India. Muslim society must there find some other 
remedy, or it must gradually perish of ultimate pulverisation. 
Rocks being impossible, nothing can be left but barren sand. 
This is only one instance of the delicate duties that await a 
Mahometan power that is not Muslim. Another has hitherto 
been the question of education. If the Muslims of British 
India were properly educated, they might know how to set to 
work to get civilising elements introduced into their law of 
property. And, fortunately there is at last a-prospect of this 
taking place. There has arisen among Indian Muslims, a man 
who has been able to reconcile a large and influential part of 
his religionists to Western knowledge, claiming to be an ortho- 
dox Muslim, and tracing his descent to the best blood of Arabia. 
The Honourable Saiyid Ahmad Khan, C.S.1., has been able to 
act on Protestant, if not, rationalising ideas as. to the connection 


between things secular and things spiritual. 
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Distinguished by manifold labours as a man of letters, a 
statesman, and a judge, the worthy Saiyed will probably be 
best known in history as the founder of the “ Anglo-Muhama- 
dan College” of Aligarh, But it is perhaps less known that 
there are, in other parts of the vast Indian Peninsula, a certain 
number of mentally-emancipated Muslims who have sympa- 
thised with the movement, and whoare seeking to apply its 
principles, not only to educational purposes but to those of 
general social reform, Surrounded by the overwhelming pres- 
sure of European thought and practice,they are asking sadly, 
whence is the eclipse that has come over the once keen bright- 
ness of the crescent? Is that eclipse never to pass by? 
The solidarity of customs which once gave unity of spirit to a 
wider area and a larger number of human beings than were 
ever swayed bya merely patriotic feeling, from the banks of 
the Jaxartes to the shores of the Atlantic, has lost its force. 
The conviction that animated the hordes of Mongols, Selju- 
kians and QOsmanlis, that struck down the Gothic kings 
of Spain and waved its horse-tail standards under the walls 
of Vienna—that conviction is now confined to a few African 
slave-dealers, The sons of Changez Khan cower before the 
Chinese; the representatives of Muhamad II, cringe to the 
moral suasions of the “ European concert.” 

Surely toa community thus brooding over fallen fortunes 
and lost prestige, the respect of all generous observers is due. 
Saiyed Ahmad’s attention appears to have been turned to 
the subject by the events of the Sepoy revolt in 1857, Him- 
self distinguished by the courageous loyalty, which, in that 
calamitous time, he yielded to his Christian employers, his 
pain at the low estate of his brethren was enhanced by a sense 
that they had incurred, in those troubles, a not wholly unmerit- 
ed distrust. Not acquainted with English literature at first 
hand, he remembered that in the palmy days of Islam, a know- 
ledge of occidental science had animated the J/utazilas of 
Irak and the “ Pure Brothers” of Bassora. He began his 
work by publishing a pamphlet in which he vindicated the 
loyalty of Indian Muslims, and then turned to the business of 
organising a Committee for the translation into the vernacular 
of Hindustan, of some of the best works on European science. 
He next proceeded to lay the foundations of an Academy 
where these things should be taught, in such a manner as to 
familiarise young Muslim students with Western ideas. As he 
undertook to combine with this system of instruction, an ortho- 
dox curriculum of. Mahometan literature, the compromise was, 
little by little, accepted by enlightened Muslims. He has lived 
to see the completion of an immense College, endowed and 
supported by some of the most distinguished men of almost 
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every faith: English statesmen, Hindu Rajas, and Muslim 
potentates, among whom have appeared the late Prime Minister 
of the Deccan, and his successor, the present Salar Jung. 
Neither the Saiyed nor his supporters openly revive for 
themselves the title of Mutazila,* though something of the 
spirit is doubtless there. We have already seen how the ex- 
ample for free thought and study was set, in the early days of 
Islam, by Avicenna and Averroés. The influence of the school 
sustained a heavy blow in the conversion to Sunnie orthodoxy 
of Ashari, who died in the odour of sanctity in the middle 
of the tenth century A. D., after having been the reputed 
author of four hundred heretical books. But the thirst for 
freedom and for knowledge was only dormant. Abul Fazl, 
the well-known Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and his brother 
Faize, revived the smouldering fires in the sixteenth century ; 
and now we see the third Muslim renaissance dawning ina 
happier time. It is needed, if Islam is to be reconciled to the 
development of modern society. Orthodox Mahometanism 
is a system only suited to a very special and backward con- 
dition of life. Born amid a society of shepherds, it regards 
mankind as little more than a flock of “dumb, driven cattle.” 
While readily admitted, the idea of monarchy is of the most 
unfruitful kind. As their deity is a capricious despot, so is 
their earthly ruler, Caliph or Sultan ; he is popularly spoken 
of as the ‘* Shadow of God.” If it be his pleasure he can call 
a water-carrier to command bis armies, and surround himself 
with a cabinet of favourite slaves. Beyond what is created by 
the monarch’s caprice, there is no social hierarchy. And what 
he has raised, he can in like manner overthrow, literally speak- 
ing—* he putteth down the mighty from their seats and exalteth 
the humble” as an earthly deity. That system, whatever we 
may think of it in theory, is eminently unsuited to India, whether 
to its present condition or to its traditions of the past. India 
is a land of graded levels. Not only is the system of caste 
in itself favourable to such ideas, though that system is more 
native to all Aryan races than is always recognised. But the 
social practice of the Hindus is in conformity with such ideas, 
quite apart from the caste-system : all through the ill-recorded 
period that—for want of a better term—one calls Hindu _his- 
tory, we can trace the presence of high and low and of higher 
and lower. Great mercantile houses, great families of landed 
magnates, everywhere appear, with a recognised middle class, 
and a proletariat of free labourers. Among the Mahometans 


co 





* For particulars of the history of this sect, the reader may refer to 
Steiner’s little treatise ; Dre Alutastlen o die Freidenker in: Islédm. We are 
told by Shahrastani that they held that there was no eternal law as 
regards human acticns, but that law is a matter of gradual evolution, 
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on the other hand, as already observed, there is no social 
stability. The water-carrier may, in another year, command 
the soldiers to whom he was wont to minister; and his son 
again, May come to serve as a private spearman because his 
father’s property will all have been escheated to the crown on that 
father’s death: slavery is a recognised institution, but the slave 
is well treated and may rise to be a Sultan. A feeble though 
arbitrary centralisation is the general type of Government. 
Only in the decay of Empires will.a rebellious Governor found 
a power, as the Chief Commissioner of the Deccan founded 
the Principality of Haidarabad, which now poses as an inde- 
pendent power under the style and title of “the Nizam’s 
dominions.” So we see in European Turkey, the work of dis- 
integration proceeding from political weakness at the centre, 
But in Islam, as Islam, and abstraction being made of such 
exceptional conditions, there is no provision for the origin or for 
the maintenance of a powerful and patriotic nobility, such as 
has—without causing disruption—often shewn such efficiency in 
curbing the power of the European monarchies. Indeed, it 
would seem as if something of policy had joined with Muslim 
law to prevent the formation of great private families. The 
Monarch being taken for an earthly God, could tolerate no 
peers. The eternal spirit of confiscation is the ready solvent 
of which he avails himself to complete the work begun by 
the “revealed” law of distribution. The estates of dead men 
are absorbed, and family property can no more accrue than 
could family souls—or intellects: as the spirit returns to God 
that gave it, so does property return to the Sultan—the she- 
dow of God—by whose favour it was acquired, or if such estatas 
as have been mentioned ever accruc, they can only be formed 
upon a dynastic basis ; so that the successor of a great Chief 
must make of his inherited territory a petty State, in which 
all the old evils begin over again. Such a condition of affairs 
was not unknow in Medizval Europe: but the institutions of 
those regions, and the’spirit of their inhabitants, restoring the 
partition of functions, constantly prevented the process of dis- 
solution from making head. And so the petty foes of society 
have been turned into leaders and ornaments. But the Maho- 
metan nobles had no choice but to become rebels or paupers. 
In British India they have not even that alternative, The 
responsibility of our Government is, primarily, for the main- 
tenance of civil order: and that Government cannot allow 
rebellion, on pain of perishing amidst universal contempt. 
If a modus vivendi is ever to be established with Islam there, 
it must be upon the basic of “la carriere ouverte aux talens,” 
without detriment -to the interests of peace. But Islam can- 
not be allowed to make for violence. Neither, on the other 
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hand, must it cripple exertion, retard movement, or damp 
honourable ambition. Here then is the problem. The bulk 
of those many Muslim millions believe in the pulverisation 
of society, tempered by occasional usurpation ; and _ they be- 
lieve it with the peculiar earnestness born of a conviction that 
their sinister scheme is of divine ordination. Such a singular 
mixture of Nihilism and Puritanism has to be confronted 
resolutely and made to harmonise with the Imperial kosmos. 
The only apparent instruments for this salutary process are 
to be found in the school that has been indicated above, 
The indigenous reformers have perceived that reform is as 
necessary a remedy for their social cares as it is for the cares 
of their rulers. They have for some years been calling upon 
the British Government to inaugurate a better day, by means 
of public instruction and of alteration in Jaw. Unable. of 
their own unaided motion, to modify the laws of Islam, they 
ask for some degree of 4+ foci to be extended to persons 
of their creed. With the law of distribution ad zntestato, 
indeed, they are not usually prepared to deal, though-some 
have gone so far as to ask that the Indian Succession Act 
may be extended to the estates of Muslims. The writer of 
these pages has been informed by a gentleman who has been 
lately employed in the administration of a Mahometan Pro- 
vince, that he found the people generally disposed to make 
family settlements for keeping estates together, in defiance 
of Muslim law. Such men would be ripe for legislation. Less 
advanced reformers admit that many Muslims of property 
are turning their attention in the same direction, and are even 
resorting to expedients of questionable propriety, to avoid the 
necessity for which they would hail, with voice of welcome, 
the aid of legislature, as to testamentary disposition, if for no 
more, 

We have all heard of the attempts of the Emperor Akbar 
to substitute common sense for Scriptural precidianism. Those 
attempts failed, mainly for want of legislative machinery, and 
generally, for the reason that the times were not ripe. The 
country is now better prepared. The movement of what we 
may call “the new Mutazilas” has begun; on the side of the 
Government, legislative machinery is complete—or nearly so. 
It is the argument of the reformers that: the fanatical spirit 
of the Koran has been much exaggerated. The desire to 
spread Islam by force was due, they say, rather to an instinct 
of self-preservation than to a persecuting spirit; wherever 
Islam is protected there is Muslim loyaltv possible and due. 

This school was formerly supported in the legislature by 
Saiyid Ahmad. If there be any truth in the doctrines of 
that school, readers of this paper will, perhaps, be of opinion 
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that such a member should always have a seat there. If he 
were as prudent and sympathetic as the Saiyid, his presence 
would do much to win the confidence of Indian Muslims for 
the Government. If the Mutazila account of Muslim fanati- 
cism be true, that fanaticism ought to be mitigated by the 
removal of political or social discontent. British rulers should 
make no unworthy concessions, nor is there any danger of 
their being so tempted, if they will act while there is yet time. 
The political ardours of the Hindus are not yet shared by 
the Farazis or other Muslims: no threats are at present 
breathed ; there is no danger of a course of conciliation being 
confused with concession to menace. As to the creed of 
Islam, it need neither be encouraged nor oppressed. It has 
its germs of goodness: let the sun but shine upon them and 
they will expand. So it is hoped. 


Some years ago Messrs. ‘Trubner & Co. published a selection 
of extracts from the Koran, translated by Sir Wm. Muir, 
Some of these were calculated to charm English readers, by 
exhibiting that pious contemplation of nature which is so 
conspicuous in the psalms. Others showed a just conception 
of the position of man, not merely in relation to the pheno- 
menal world, but towards his fellow-men. Nor were there 
wanting hints of a genuine and practical view of the real 
character of righteousness as independent of theological con- 
formity and virtual observance. 


“ Righteousness,” -says the-Sura of the Cow “is not this, that 
ye turn your faces to East or to West. But Righteousness is 
THIS; whosoever believeth in God, and judgment, and the 
Law, and tke Prophets, and whosoever for the love of God, 
giveth of his substance to kindred, and to orphans, and to 
the poor, and the traveller, and to those who crave alms, and 
for the release of captives ; and whosoever observeth worship 
and charity ; and whosoever having covenanted, fulfils his cove- 
nant, and is patient under affliction and in time of violence, 
of such are the righteous and they that fear the Lord.” 

It would be hard to find a better summary of positive pre- 


cepts for the observance- of Christians. Elsewhere negative 
principles also may be found. And, to those who may think 
that an excess of insistance on conformity still lurks in the 
Prophet’s statement of the whole Duty of Man, may be com- 
mended the last utterance of that great man, as reported by 
Ibu Khaldun—according to whom Mahamad said on his death 
bed— 

It is my pleasure that Islim be your religion ; nevertheless, 
if any man without wilful perversity should be led to transgress, 
verily, on him too, will the Lord have mercy.” 
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With which words of peace we may willingly conclude. They 
confirm the warranty of other experiences, for the expecta- 
tion of an ultimate freedom. We cannot see to-day what 
points of departure may be preparing for the morrow. All 
that we know is, that while the mass of the Turks in Europe 
is formed of an honest, manly and laborious people, the 
Indian Muslims are coming into contact with modern science 
in thought and in practice, If the changes that such conditions 
bring should prove displeasing-to other followers of Islam, we 
can only hope that unavoidable dissidences may be mild and 
of short endurance. Already we have pilgrims to the Prophet's 
shrine becoming objects of solicitude to a British Viceroy. It 
can hardly be but that the yearly arrival at Mecca of fifteen 
thousand of “ Hajjis.” personally conducted by a firm of London 
contractors, and telling of a land of progress and perfect toler- 
ation, should influence their brethren. 


May that influence prove strong in the direction of reconcili- 
ation and of peace! 


G. H, KEENE,’ 























ArT. 1V.—THE FUNCTIONS OF MODERN BRAHMANS 
IN UPPER INDIA. 


No. I. 


‘THE priestly castes of Upper India, and indeed of India 

senerally, may be almost summed up in a single word— 
Brahman, The Brahman is the coping stone, to which all the 
other stones of the social arch converge, the model upon which 
all the other castes. were formed, and in a certain sense, the 
cause of their existence. But the word “ Brahman,” whatever 
its original sense may have been, is now a term of rather vague 
import, It denotes not one, but a multitude of castes or sub- 
castes, which are almost as distinct from each other as those 
of any other series of castes that could be named ; and if they 
are called by the generic name of Brahman, it must not be 
understood that they intermarry or eat together, as if they 
constituted a single tribe or brotherhood, but merely that they 
have some connection, direct or indirect, with’ religion, the 
common element, and have sprung out of a common germ. 
The lowest of these Brahmanical castes are despised by some 
Brahmans themselves, and are held in very little respect by the 
upper castes of the outside community; but by the lower and 
more ignorant classes, almost very Brahman, whatever his rank or 
status may be among his own brethren, is regarded with a 
feeling of instinctive awe, such as no other caste in the Indian 
community can ever expect to inspire. 

According to the Census Report of 1881 the total number of 
Brahmans in the North-West and Oudh (all kinds included) 
amounts to no less than 4,690,850, or about 12 per cent. of the 
total indigenous population of the province, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Distinct altogether from the Brahman, yet closely 
connected with him in character, and representing tenets and 
modes of life sanctioned by Brahmanical authority and example, 
is the Goshayen, whose caste numbers altogether 118,308 
persons. Distinct both from the Goshayen and the Brahman, 
yet in some respects resembling both, there are many different 
orders of religious mendicants, who profess to have retired 
from the world, and to have done so for the sake of studying 
or practising one aspect or another of the many-sided creed, 
of which Brahmans have been the principal authors. These 
according to the Census, number 226,122 persons. The 
Brahman, then, is by far the most numerous as well as the most 
important of the religious fraternities, and the attempt, which 
we now propose to make, to sketch his origin and describe his 
present functions will, I fear, take up a disproportionate amount 
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of space in this Review—an emblem of the caste itself, which 
has appropriated far too large a share-of the time, wealth, and 
attention of the Hindu community. 

The original function, which called the Brahman into exis. 
tence and formed him into a distinct social unit, was the 
performance of sacrifice. It was so with the caste of Levite 
among the people of Israel, and has been so with every other 
order of priesthood, throughout the world, founded on a deistic 
basis. As regards the Brahman or Indian priest, this is 
abundantly clear from the ancient Vedic hymn-books or sanfhi- 
tas, from the Vedic liturgies or Brahkmanas (all of which deal 
almost exclusively with sacrifice,) from the ancient law-books 
or Smritis, from the two great national epics (the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata), and from many of the Purans or ancient 
histories. The name “ Brahman” shows clearly enough that 
the origin of the caste so termed was sacerdotal—that is, func- 
tional, and not tribal. One of the numerous names by which 
a sacrificial prayer was called in the Vedas is dvakma (neuter), 
and a man who composed or recited such prayers was called 
brahmd, (masculine). At the outset any man, to whatever 
tribe he belonged, or whatever his occupation might be, could 
be his own priest, and no such thing as a distinct caste, possess- 
ing the exclusive monopoly of performing sacrifices, existed, 
The original ceremonial practised by the first Aryan settlers 
in India was very simple and intelligible, as compared with 
what it afterwards became in an age less devoted to the 
attractions of war, and more prone to listen to the gloomy 
suggestions of priestcraft. The divinities worshipped by 
the earliest Hindus were the various elements, powers, or 
departments of nature, whom they personified into a class of 
of divine spirits or deities and invoked under such names as 
Indra, the sky ; Vayu the wind ; Agni, fire ; Rudra, the tempest ; 
Vishnu, the sun; Prithivi, the earth; Chandra, the moon ; 
Ushas, the dawn; Varuna, the water, &c., &c. -As the wor- 
shipper was brought face to face with the elements and forces 
of the world around him, and was not bound to distinguish 
between the physical agents themselves and the unseen spirits 
or deities who were supposed to preside over them, he felt no 
necessity for the presence of idols or temples. The only 
temple required by such a creed was the sacrificial floor, and 
the air itself sufficed for the sanctuary of the Devas or “ bright 
beings” who ruled the several departments of the universe. 
An altar was erected under the open sky, wine was freely 
poured out, butter was thown on the mounting flame; and 
while the invocations were being recited and the flesh of the 
victim roasted, the unseen deities of the air were invited to 
come down and lick the blood, inhale the fumes of wine, and 
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taste the savoury smoke that ascended from the altar, -No 
priestly caste was needed for such a simple ceremony ; and 
there is abundant evidence of sacrifices having been performed 
and invocations composed and uttered by the military chiefs 
who led their people out to the field of battle. Gradually, 
however, when the warlike instinct had begun to yield to the 
literary and religious, and the hymns were collected into litur- 
cies, the art of sacrifice became much more highly developed 
than before. As time went on, it became more and more 
difficult, and at last impossible, for the king or his ministers 
to master the elaborate procedure which the Devas had now 
began to demand ; and as the slightest error in the performance 
was believed to be fatal to its efficacy, a class of men came 
into existence who made a special study of the prescribed 
rituals and transmitted such knowledge to their posterity. 
As Brahma (masculine) meant sacrificer in general, without 
any distinction of tribe or class, so (by the well-known rule of 
etymology with which every Sanscrit scholar is familiar), the 
word Brahmana meant the son or descendant of a Branma, 
that is, one who had inherited a knowledge of -the sacrificial 
art from his fathers and forefathers. This was the origin of 
the word Brahman, and in this way the nucleus of the Brah- 
manical caste was formed. Thus the Brahman is no exception to, 
but rather the strongest verification of, the theory now generally 
admitted by those who have studied Indian subjects, that func- 
tion, and function only, was.the foundation of Indian caste. 

It is not surprising that an exclusive priestly caste should 
have thus been gradually formed, when we reflect on the ex- 
traordinary effects ascribed by the Hindus of that age to the 
power of sacrifice which Brahmans, and Brahmans only, could 
call into action... The sacrifice was the food of the gods, and 
as the gods were the powers of nature personified, it was the 
sacrifice which sustained tne fabric of the universe. In the 
Atharva Veda, even the sacrifical ladles were said to support 
heaven and earth: “the Juhu has established the sky, the 
the Upabrit the atmosphere, and the Dhruva the stable earth ” 
(Atharva Veda, xviii., 4, 5); and similar powers are ascribed 
to the sacrifical grass (Ausha) and to the sacrificial cow ( Vasa.) 
The exclamation “ Svah&!” uttered by the priest as the oma 
offering was thrown on the fire, was converted into a goddess, 
and declared to be the wife of Agni, the consecrated flame of 
the altar. In a later production (Manus Code) the sacrifice 
is said to “support the whole animal and vegetable world, 
since the oblation of clarified butter duly cast into the flame 
ascends in smoke to the—sun; from the sun, it falls in rain; 
from rain comes vegetable food ; and from such food animals 
derive their subsistence” (Chapter iii, 76.3 In a still later 
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production, the Bhagavat Git& or divine song, the power of 
sacrifice is described in the following terms: “ Prajapati of old 
created beings with their rites of sacrifice, and said :— Hereby 
shall you propagate yourselves ; this shall be to you the cow 
of plenty. Sustain with this the gods, and the gods will sustain 
you: supporting each other in turn, you shall obtain the 
highest happiness. Fed with sacrifice, the gods shall give you 
the food that you desire. He that gives them nothing, and 
eats the food which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men, who 
eat the leavings of the sacrifice, are loosed from their guilt ; but 
they that cook for themselves alone, and not for the gods, eat 
sin.” It is no wonder, then, that the Brahman, through whom 
alone the sacrifice could be made to yield its promised fruits, 
was looked upon as a being possessed of superhuman powers, 
and as one who held the keys of life and death in his hands— 
that every one demanded his blessing as he passed—that his 
curse was believed to penetrate to endless distances in time 
and space—that “no greater crime ”\to use the language of 
Manu, Chapter viii. 381) ‘‘was know on earth than the slay- 
ing of a Brahman—” that all other castes and classes were 
declared to have been made to protect or serve him—and that 
at the close of the long struggle for supremacy between the 
king and the priest, the latter was able at last to establish a 
theocracy more powerful and more lasting than any other 
that the world has yet witnessed. The final victory of the 
priest over the warrior was signalized in Indian legend by the 
slaugliter of the whole Kshatriya race by Parasu Rama, the 
armed champion of the Brahmans. 

The art of sacrifice received its highest development in the 
sacerdotal tracts or liturgies called Brahkmanas, which were 
compiled by and for Brahmans as guides to the performance 
of the great sacrificial ceremonies. The three orders of priests, 
answering to the three Vedas and their respective Brahmanas, 
were the Adhvaryu, who did the manual work connected with 
the sacrifice as prescribed in the Yajur Veda; the Udgatri, 
who chaunted the sacrificial prayers collected in the Sama 
Veda; and the Hotri, or followers of the Rig Veda, who 
recited, not chaunted, the appointed prayers in strict accord- 
ance with the difficult rules of accentuation and pronunciation. 
The slightest error or omission in the performance required 
an expiatory rite—a principle observed, but to a less degree, 
in the monasteries of Europe at the present day, where a 
mistake in the singing of any part of the divine office entails 
upon the offender the ceremony of kneeling down before his 
superior, in a conspicuous place, as a form of penance or 
atonement. To prevent such mistakes and to superintend the 
Other three orders of priests, a fourth order was established 
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with a fourth Veda (the Atharvan), and this functionary was 
called the Brahman proper. Thus the name “ Brahman” came 
to be considered the highest title of priest ; and when the 
names of the other three orders died out with the disappearance 
of the Vedic sacrifices, it was the Brahman who gave his name 
to the entire fraternity. Thus in the code of Manu the only 
word used for a man of the sacerdotal caste is Brahman. 

There was one more development in the signification of 
the word Brahman which must be noticed in passing. It 
was laid down in Manu’s Code that a Brahman’s life should 
be parcelled out into four distinct periods or stages: firstly, 
that of a religious student or Brahmachéari ; secondly, that of a 
married householder or Grihastha; thirdly, that of a forest 
hermit or Banaprastha ; fourthly, that of an ascetic or Sannydsi. 
In the last two stages the recluse was directed to discontinue 
the sacrifices performed during the preceding period, and devote 
all his intellectual energies to the study of- Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit. Tne books in which these speculations have 
been recorded are called Upanishads, and these treatises 
close what is known to Hindus as Sruf?z, or the canon of Vedic 
revelation. Hence some native commentators have said that 
the Veda consists of two parts—one teaching Yagya, or the 
art of sacrifice, and the other Brahma, or the mystery of the 
creative spirit. Now “ Brahma” (neuter), as we showed above, 
was one of the names for a sacrificial prayer. It is derived 
from the root 4rz#, which signifies to grow, to expand. Asa 
prayer offered in sacrifice was believed to transcend the bounds 
of space and support the whole animal and vegetable world, 
so in the speculations about the origin of the world the same 
word was used to signify the cosmic soul, the world-evolving 
spirit, the plastic power that causes all the changes and proces- 
ses of nature, being itself causeless and unchangeable. The con- 
templation and study of this Supreme Spirit, Brahma, gave a 
higher meaning to the word Brahman than that of mere sacrificer. 
“ Whoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than in the Divine 
Spirit should be abandoned by the Brahmans,” (quoted in JZaxr 
Muller's Sanscrit Literature, p. 23.) Elsewhere it is said that the 
visionary sage is alone the true Brahman: “ Whatever kind of 
Brahman he may have before been, he becomes a veritable 
Brahman now” (Gough's Upanishads, p. 162). The following 
sloka is taken from a commentary on Manu’s Code :— 

anmand jayate Stidrah, sunskdréad Dwijayo bhavet, 
Vedapathir bhaved Bipro, Brahmajnadndd Bréhmanak, 
The meaning of which is, that by natural birth a man is 
merely a Sudra (that.is, unregenerated and corrupt); by the 
ceremony of initiation he is regenerated and becomes a “ twice- 
-born;” by reading the Vedas he becomes a paitial Brahman 
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but only by a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, Brahma, does 
he become a full Brahman. 

Having thus briefly shown the origin of the word Brahman 
and described the function which first brought the caste into 
existence, we can now commence making the attempt, which 
we set before us at the outset, to describe the functions of the 
modern Brahman, a task which is rendered the more difficult 
since, so far as I know, no systematic account has ever before 
been given or attempted of the functions practised by Brahmans 
at the present day, though much has been done to describe 
those practised by the same order in Vedic or ancient times, 
The genealogy and sub-divisions of the Brahmanical tribes, 
so Called, have been described in great detail by the late Mr, 
Sherring in Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. He has shown 
how all Brahmans are supposed to have sprung from the seven 
great Kishis or sages of the Vedic age ; how 56 different otras, 
or orders, are said to have sprung out of these sages ; how the 
said orders are classified according to the Veda (Rig, Sama, 
Yajur, or Atharvan), which they are supposed to follow; how 
Brahmans are further subdivided into £uZs or clans ; and _ lastly, 
how the clans are subdivided into skékhas or branches. His 
account, which covers 113 pages, is made up chiefly of lists or 
proper names. As this subject has been so fully treated 
already, I propose to leave it altogether alone, and to confine 
inyself to the object with which alone this paper is concerned— 
a description of the functions of the modern Brahman. I holc, 
too, that the elaborate genealogical scheme built upon these 
lines and accepted by Biahmans themselves, contains little, 
if any, historical truth, its very foundation—the seven sages— 
being mythical. Moreover, there are many sub-castes of 
Brahmans whose pedigree as Brahmans is said to be spurious, 
but whom it -is necessary to include as members of the great 
Brahman traternity, because they are regarded as such by the 
general Hindu community. 

The following scheme shows how the Brahmans of the 
present day may be classified according to function, Some of 
these names represent separate castes or sub-castes—that is 
distinct social units—which never marry or give their daughters 
in marriage outside their own ranks; others represent heredi- 
tary titles, which once probably were names of separate castes, 
but are no longer so at the present time ; others represent neither 
separate castes nor hereditary titles, but functions only :— 

( Hotri—Sacrificer (Brahmanas and Kalpa Sutras). 
Bidua—Consecrator of idols (Karam Kdnd and Sdéma Ved). 


A J Acharya—Superintendent of ceremonies (Kual/pa Sutras, Dharm 
| 


Shastras, &*c.) 
Dikshit—-Initiator of the twice-born (Karam Kau). 


( Pathak—Private tutor of ditto (Shastras or sciences). 
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f Jyotishi—Astrologer (Fyostsh, astronomy and mathemtics). 
4 Pauranik—Reciter of ancient histories (Parans and erics). 
B ' Purohit—-Family priest (Grifya Sutras and Karam Kédud). 
{ Pande—Village schoolmaster (Vernacular dialats and Gantt.) 


( Ojha—Sorcerer—(Zantras and Kalika Purana). 
| Pandd—Temple priest (Dash Karam). 
C Gangaputra—River priest (Dash Karam). 
oshi—Fortune teiler (Sdud) tka). 
| Mahdbrabman—Funeral priest (Garu Purdua.) 


The plan upon which the above scheme of functions has been 
prepared is to begin with the ancient or Vedic Brahman, and 
thence make a gradual descent to those who are further 
removed from this standard, but are closely connected with the 
religious life of the present day. Against each kind of Brahman 
I have mentioned the names of some of the books with which 
his function is specially connected. But it must not be sup- 
posed that all or even most of the Brahmans concerned are 
really acquainted with their respective books or with any portion 
of them. Except in a few places of exceptional note, like 
Ayodhya, Benares, Mathura, &c., Sanscrit is becoming more 
and more obsolete in Upper India, and most of the Brahmans 
named under heading C are now totally illiterate. 

HOTRI.—The Hotri is the only class of Brahman still left 
whose title and function recall the animal sacrifices of the Vedic 
ace, and even this function is rapidly becoming obsolete in 
Upper India. The sacrifices of horses and cows, so famous 
in the Vedas and the great Hindu epics, are among the five 
things which have been declared unlawful in the Kad yuga, or 
present age of the world. This is distinctly laid down in the 
following sloka taken- from Pardsara’s Code :— 

Aswamedham, gavdm lambhyam, sannydsyam, pala-paitrikam 

Devardt sutot pattim, kalau pancha bibarjayet. 


“There are five things which a man should avoid in the 
Kali yuga—the horse sacrifice, the cow sacrifice, the ascetic stage 
of life, the flesh offering to the souls of the dead, and the 
raising of a son (to a deceased elder brother) from a younger 
brother.” As the cow and the horse can no longer be used as 
victims, the modern Hotri is reduced to the less pretentious 
sacrifice of a goat ; and even when this is performed, it is seldom 
now done according to the Vedic rites and ceremonies, The last 
instance of a Vedic goat-sacrifice was performed in Benares 
about twenty-six years ago. The account which I have received 
of it is as follows :— 

A certain Brahman from Southern India, who had inherited 
the charge of an eternal fire from a remote and distinguished 
ancestry, had through-some inadvertence, for which he blamed 
himself, allowed the fire to go out. In order to relight it and 
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make a suitable atonement for the crime he had committed, he 
determined to celebrate a great sacrifice, and collected "a 
among all the Hindu Rajas, who could be induced to contribute 
a sum of about Rs. 30,000 for the purpose. The ceremony 
lasted for twenty-one days, All this time Brahmans were being 
fed in thousands, offerings of 4oma were being thrown upon the 
altar, and mantras or sacred words were repeated with each 
offering. The goat intended for the sacrifice, which was to crown 
the work, was stalled in an enclosure set apart for the sacrificia] 
floor ; and the greatest attention, amounting almost to worship, 
was paid to it till the day of sacrifice came round. As the goat 
was being led up to the altar, its neck was garlanded with flowers, 
and red powder was showered on its head. The most learned 
and distinguished Brahmans who could be found were sum- 
moned from hundreds of miles round to take part in this Vedic 
sacrifice. The spot on which the goat was at last killed for the 
immolation, was screened off, so that no profane eyes might 
behold what the Brahmans were doing, or witness the relighting 
of the extinguished fire from the flame of the sacrifice. On 
receiving his. fire relighted, the man was taken to the Ganges, to 
be bathed by the Acharya or presiding priest ; and such was the 
sanctity ascribed to that part of the river where he had bathed, 
that almost the whole city of Benares turned out to get a drop 
or two thrown at them by the hands of the priest. It is said 
that no such sacrifice had been performed before within the 
memory of any man living, nor is it expected that such will 
ever be performed again. é 

The substance of the oma offering, which has given rise to 
the name of Hotri, is made of ghi, rice, barley, ¢z/ or oilseed, 
raisins, cocoanut, &c., all mixed up together and pounded into 
a concrete mass. In large sacrifices, such as the above, or at 
times when some other religious ceremony is performed with 
more than usual solemnity and cost, many maunds of this 
sacrificial matter are collected, and priests succeed each other 
in turns, throwing dribblets of it on the flame and reciting texts 
from the Vedas. At the time when the homa is thrown on the 
fire, twigs from certain trees or plants are thrown in with it,— 
viz. from the pipal or fig-tree, the falasa, the mangoe, the 
catechu, the thorn apple, the usa grass, and the banyan. 
These six kinds of fuel are collectively called sama. 

There is one more function left to the Hotri which may be 
traced back to the Vedic age, vzz. the recitation of long pas- 
sages from the ancient hymn books. This is done at times 


when new temples are opened, or when large feasts are given 
to Brahmans, and sometimes in the private houses of rich men. 
A Hotri is sometimes employed by men, who are wealthy 
enough to engage his services, to stand before an idol and recite 
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extracts from the Vedas on their behalf. Such fepetition is 
placed to the credit of the man who pays for it, and is believed 
to benefit his soul in the life beyond the grave. 

BIDUA.—The Bidua is the class of priest specially employed 
to consecrate images, wells, tanks, and mango orchards, His 
name is derived from vzd, “ to know,” and appears to bea cor+ 
ruption of the word vzdya, an ancient synonym for Veda. The 
point in common between the Bidua and the Hotri is, that both 
have the reputation of being acquainted with portions of the 
ancient Vedas, and hence the one is sometimes employed for 
the same purposes as the other. The original functions, how- 
ever, are distinct. The Hotri performs, or professes to perform, 
what still remains of the old Vedic sacrifice, while the Bidua 
consecrates images and idols, to which the religion of the Vedic 
age was, in its earliest form, an entire stranger. 

An image or any other symbol, such as a lingam, intended to 
represent the presence of a deity, is worth nothing more than 
the material it is made of, until it has undergone the process of 
consecration. The effect of this ceremony is to draw the deity 
down into the image or symbol, and to fix him there for ever, 
so that henceforth the image and the deity become virtually 
one; for “the Aryan brother” does not make the distinction 
between the visible symbol and the unseen divinity with which 
his admirers have sometimes credited him. The manner of the 
consecration is much the same for all Hindu deities alike, but 
the number of days spent on its performance depends upon the 
degree of dignity which the deity is supposed to possess. The 
idol or other symbol intended for consecration undergoes various 
forms of ablution. --First,it is bathed in water taken from some 
sacred river, as the Ganges, the Narbada, the Sarju, &c., or any of 
these combined, if water from each can be procured. Then it is 
bathed in the pauchamritd,. or “ five drinks of immortality,” vzz., 
milk, cream, melted butter, honey, and sugar dissolved in holy 
water, first in each of these liquids separately, and afterwards in 
the five combined. The image is then finally washed once more 
insacred water. The niche in the wall, or the block in the middle 
of the temple, on which the image or symbol is made to stand, 
undergoes the same series of ablutions as that applied to the 
idol. When the idol and its standing place have been duly con- 

secrated, the temple is zpso facto consecrated also. 

Wells, tanks, and orchards are consecrated in much the same 
way as idols, No one is allowed to bathe in the tank, or drink 
water from the well, or eat of the fruit of the orchard, till the 
five waters of immortality have been thrown into them. It is 
chiefly in the case of weils or tanks, which have been construct- 
ed from motives of public benefaction, that these rites of con- 
secration are performed. . 
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An essential part of the ceremony in each case consists in 
feeding an assembly of Brahmans and in making a koma offer- 
ing to the gods, similar to that already described in our account 
of the Hotri priest. At such times a vast number of deities or 
unseen guests are invited to attend—(1) the nine planets (in- 
cluding the sun and moon) called Navagraha ; (2) the twenty- 
seven Junar mansions called the Nakshatras ; (3) the constella- 
tion of the seven Rishis or sages called Sapta Rishi; (4) the 
three-hundred and thirty-million deities who make up the vast 
pantheon of Hinduism; (5) the Pitris or souls of departed 
ancestors, who make up another vast multitude as great as 
that of the gods ; (6) the ten Digpals, who are said to preside 
over the ten points of the compass ; and (7) the sacred rivers 
of India and of the celestial firmament. For each of these 
seven groups a separate place, and a separate dish, very small 
in amount, are assigned, and they are invited to come down 
and taste, or at least smell, the offering made to them. The 
smallness of the feast thus prepared for the immense multi- 
tude of gods and spirits presents a strange contrast to the 
ample viands placed before the small band of hungry Brahmans, 
each of whom is regaled with a fresh meal every day as long 
as the ceremony of consecration lasts. 

ACHARYA.—The Acharya (or as the name is now com- 
monly spelt, Acharja) is the highest kind of priest in modern 
India. His place in the religious ceremonies of the present 
day is similar to that once held by the Brahman proper in the 
celebration of the Vedic sacrifices. The special function of 
the Acharja is to guide and superintend the Hotri and the 
Bidua, and his naine is derived from achéra, which means “ rule 
or direction.” If any great religious ceremony is to be held 
in which Hotris, Biduds, and others are required, there must 
be one man to preside and give the necessary directions, and 
this man is called Acharya. His supervision is_ specially 
needed during the constant repetition of the oma offerings 
and the recitation of the appropriate Vedic texts. It is he, 
and he alone, who knows how to summon the hosts of divi- 
nities that are invited to partake of the offering, and how to 
send them back into the sky contented and propitiated. 

There are very few Brahmans at the present day whose 
attainments in Sanscrit are sufficiently varied and accurate to 
enable them to discharge the office of Acharya. The highest 
title which can be given to a Brahman is to call him an 
Acharya, and this is the title which has been selected by the 
Educational Department, in these provinces, to be given to 
those students who pass the most difficult examination in the 
Benares Sanskrit College. 

DIKSHIT—The priest specially employed to initiate a 
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Hindu boy into the performance of his religious duties and to 
vive him “the second birth” is called a Dikshit. The word 
is simply a contraction of Dikshitri or Diksita, which signifies 
“one who initiates ;” and hence it does not mean “ initiated,” 
as Mr. Sherring and others have supposed (Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, vol. i, page 9). It is only boys of the upper castes (that 
is, those who are called the twice-born) who are entitled to 
the privilege of dkshé. But Brahmanism has, for the last 
thousand years and more, been steadily descending into lower 
and lower strata of the population, absorbing one indigenous 
tribe after another; and hence the possession of this privilege 
cannot now be considered a mark of “ twice-born ” ancestry. 

The orthodox age for undergoing the rite of désha or initia- 
tion is on the completion of the seventh year. The Hindu 
book of ceremonies known as karam kdnd calls it the eighth, 
but the figure is raised to eight by counting the nine months 
preceding birth as an additional year, At the present day the 
orthodox age is not always observed, and a boy can be initia- 
ted a year or two later, if it suits the convenience of the parents 
to postpone incurring the expenditure which these rites entail. 
A boy, whatever his parentage may be, is not a ‘full Hindu 
until the dzkshé has been performed. Up till then he is little 
better than a Sudra or unregenerated person. But on and 
after that day he incurs the religious responsibilities to which 
his parents have all along intended to dedicate him, as a 
Christian boy does by the double rite of baptism and confir- 
mation. Girls are never “initiated” as boys are; and thus 
a high-caste woman, who marries a man of the Sudra rank, 
cannot but become a Sudra_— herself. This, I suspect, is 
the real explanation of the abhorrence felt by Hindus toa 
woman being married into a caste lower than her own. The 
same abhorrence’ has never been felt to a twice-born man 
marrying or cohabiting with a Sudra woman ; for the woman 
can rise to the rank of her husband; but as she has never 
been initiated, she cannot raise the husband to her own. Thus 
in Manu’s Code a Brahman was allowed to take a Sudra 
woman into his house ; but if a Sudra man married a Brahman 
woman, the son became a Chandél—“a sinful and abominable 
wretch.” 

The entire ceremony of diksha lasts some eight or nine 
days. Throughout these days the boy is put upon a very 
strict diet, and undergoes a rigorous course of ablutions 
He is bathed regularly at certain hours; after the bath 
mustard and oil are rubbed all over his body; and he 
then undergoes a second bath to wash them off again. 
All this time he should-wear nothing day or night buta string 
made of the sacred grass called Ausha, which is tied round 
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his waist, and to which a narrow cloth called /angofi is attached 
fastened between his legs before and behind. Meanwhile the 
usual oma offerings are thrown on consecrated fire by priests 
of the Hotri class who have been summoned for this purpose, 
When the last and greatest of the oma offerings has been 
made, the sacred thread (upavit or janeo) is thrown over the 
left shoulder of the boy by the Dikshit, and the first act of 
the ceremony of initiation is completed. The Dikshit then 
throws a cloth over his own and the boy’s head, and under 
cover of this cloth he instils into his ears (in an undertone, so 
that no profane ears may catch what he says) the Gayatri and 
all the other sacred verses which a Hindu should utter on 
stated occasions every day of his life. The repetition of all 
these verses, and especially of the Gayatri, which is repeated 
first, constitutes the closing ceremony by which the boy is 
formally initiated into the rites of Hinduism. The boy must 
have heard and seen something of these rites beforehand 
through living with his parents ; but until he has been formally 
initiated, and this by a Brahman competent to discharge the 
office, he is a mere heathen. For some weeks after the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, the Dikshit remains with the novitiate, 
so as to help him to perform the several caily rites, and make 
him ‘sufficiently perfect to be left to himself; and after leaving 
him, he continues to be his spiritual adviser for the rest of his 
life whenever such advice may be required. 
There is no space to enter minutely into the rites which 
make up the daily religious life of a Hindu, and for the teach- 
ing of which the Dikshit priest is specially employed. Certain 
verses have to be repeated and certain ceremonies performed 
every day before eating, drinking, and sleeping. In fact, there 
is scarcely anything that a Hindu can do, but he finds the cloud 
or sunshine of his multifarious creed darkening or illminating his 
path. The most important, perhaps, of the daily rites are the 
morning. evening, and midday oblations, which are collectively 
called the Trikal Sandhya. Every morning in his life, a “twice 
born” or regenerated man should rise before sunrise and bathe. 
While the sun is still half visible above the -horizon, he must 
re-enter the river or tank, and first throw up an offering of 
water with the palms of his hands (both palms being joined 
together) to the gods, the sages, and the souls~ of ancestors, 
and then make a final offering of water to the sun (arka). 
After making the offering to the sun, he must repeat the 
Gayatri one hundred and eight times. The same ceremony is 
performed, with very slight changes, at midday, and again in 
the evening. Each ceremony is called’ Sandhya, or the junction ; 
sunrise and sunset being the hours. when day and night meet, 
and midday the hour when the easterly sun meets the western. 
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PATHAK.—Priests who devote themselves to the teaching 
of the young have been called Pathak or Updadhay, the former 
name being best known in Upper India and the latter in‘the 
Lower Provinces. Both words mean literally “teacher.” _. 

The function of the Pathak or teacher begins where that of 

the Dikshit or initiator ends. In the old Hindu discipline, the 
life of a twice-born or initiated person was parcelled out, as 
we showed in a former paragraph, into four successive stages 
or avasthas. The first of these was that of student or Brahma- 
chari, and this was spent under the care of the Pathak or 
Upadhay. The Pathak then was a very important functionary 
in the days when Hinduism was strong and the people ac- 
cepted its teaching with unquestioning faith. It devolved upon 
him to train the character of the young after the Brahmanical 
model, and lay the foundations of a religious life. He instructed 
his pupils partly in the Vedas or religious poetry, but chiefly in 
the Shastras or so-called books of science. The office of 
Pathak, like that of almost every functionary in India, from 
the sweeper to the priest, is often hereditary among a certain 
circle of families. The sons of his constituents go to his house 
to receive daily instruction, and the sons of poorer Brahmans, 
who have no Pathak of their own, are allowed to attend 
with them. All tuition is nominally gratuitous. In fact, the 
Pathak is not only debarred from receiving monthly tuitional 
fees, but he is even expected to.feed and maintain his pupils for 
nothing. They in return perform many kinds of menial offices 
for him, such as washing his feet, spreading his bed, drawing 
water from the well, driving his cows out to pasture, milking 
them when they come in, &c., nor dothey disdain to eat the 
leavings which come from his table. There are two different 
ways in whicha Pathak is maintained. Sometimes a Raja or 
other rich man provides him with land, the rent of which keeps 
him above want and enables him to feed his pupils. Such 
endowments are not uncommon at the present time in Upper 
India, and in some cases such lands are exempted from paying 
rent or tax to the British Government. Another way in which 
the Pathak is maintained is by donations called guru dakshana, 
which are given him by his wealthier pupils after they have 
completed their education and inherited their patrimonial estates. 
The custom is for the ex-pupil to go to his former teacher and 
ask him what he would like to have, and whatever the teacher 
may say, the ex-pupil is bound in honor to give. 

The five kinds of functions described thus far, vaz., those of 
the Hotri, Bidua, Acharja, Dikshit, and Pathak, are the highest 
and most respected in which a Brahman can engage. It is only 
the “ twice-born” classes 6r-eastes who have occasion to employ 
Brahmans for such purposes, and this is the main reason why 
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the functions corresponding are held in such high repute. The 
case is different, however, with the remaining functions which 
have yet to be described. These stand on a lower level than 
the preceding, because they are not unfrequently exercised 
on behalf of those castes or classes of the population which are 
below the rank of “ twice-born.” The principle of “ condes- 
cending to men of low estate,” which constitutes the ideal of 
the Christian and Buddhist creeds, is entirely alien to the spirit of 
Brahmanism, and was strictly prohibited by Brahman lawgivers 
themselves (see Manu’s Code, chapter III, 65 ; and IV,, 61, 81, 
99). A Brahman who does anything to help or enlighten a 
low-caste man lowers himself by so doing, and the only motive 
that can lead him to commit such an impropriety is the fee 
which he is asked to accept Nevertheless, the practice of offici- 
ating for low-caste men is constantly on the increase, and such 
Brahmans now make up the bulk of the Indian priesthood. 

J YOTISH1I.—The Jyotishi is a Brahman specially versed in 
astrology. His function consists in interpreting the will of the 
stars to his clients. His name is derived from jyozzsh. the Vedic 
name for astronomy, a science which formed one of the six 
Vedangas, or branches of Vedic exegesis. 

The object, for which astronomy was studied in ancient India 
and which gave the first impulse to such studies, differed essen- 
tially from the uses to which such knowledge is now applied. 
Its sole purpose in the Vedic age was to fix the days and hours 
of the great periodic sacrifices. In India, as elsewhere, the 
earliest mode of measuring time was by the changes of the 
moon; and the asterisms lying in the moon’s path were called 
Nakshatras or lunar mansions, Even in the earliest hymns 
these asterisms have not only received proper names, but have 
been personified, and are invoked as deities to grant progeny 
and other blessings to their worshippers. In the first book of 
the Rig Veda mention is made of the thirteenth or intercalary 
month, and in certain hymns of the Yajur. Veda this month is 
invoked as a deity under the name of Anhasaspati. In the 
later epic poems, the Nakshatras are declared to be the wives of 
of the moon-god, and the daughters of Daksha, one of the old 
names for the Creator. The Vedic name for astronomer was 
Nakshatra-darsa, “one who studied and observed the lunar 
mansions,” and fixed thereby the dates of the periodic sacrifices. 

The modern name for astronomer is. jyotishz. After the old 
system of Vedic sacrifices had died out, the functions of the 
astronomer took an entirely different turn. He became an 
astrologer rather than an astronomer, and this is the only light 
in which he can be now regarded. The Nakshatras are still, as 
before, looked upon as divine persons. But. a much greater 
degree of prominence has been given to the influence which 
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they are supposed to exercise on the events of human life. Every 
Hindu who is not an infidel (and total loss of faith is rare in 
Upper India, even among men educated in European sciences) 
believes that his fate is written in the stars; and as the moon 
and stars must inevitably run their courses, it is no wonder 
that Hindus are firm believers in fatalism. But to every evil 
influence which a star is expected to inflict, there is a shdnéz or 
propitiatory ceremony attached, the object of which is to 
diminish, if not to avert, the calamity ; and it rests with the 
astrologer to find out what evil the stars are about to inflict and 
to apply the remedy. The consulting of the Nakshatras plays 
as important a part in the life of a Hindu as even the institu- 
tion of caste, and nothing serious can be done or undertaken 
till the stars have been declared favourable. 

After the birth of a child, the first thing that the father does 
is to go to the zyotishz and tell him, as exactly he can, the hour 
in which the child was born. The jyoteshz then consults the 
stars and casts the horoscope, from which the fate in store for 
the child is determined. If the astrologer’s forecast turns out 
to be wrong, and he is twitted by the parent for having proved 
a false prophet, the astrologer taxes him in return with not 
having told him the hour of birth correctly, a pretext which 
can be easily set up in a country where clocks and watches are 
not in common use. At times of sickness or any other calamity, 
the astrologer is consulted as to whether there is any evil star 
in the ascendant by which the calamity is caused. If the 
answer is in the affirmative (as of course it always is), the man 
seeking advice is told to make some offering in cash or kind 
in order to appease the hostile star; and as the astrologer 
is the recognised exponent of the star’s feelings and wishes, 
he appropriates, and is expected to appropriate, the propitiatory 
offering. Thus the offering made to the star becomes part of. 
the astrologer’s fee. Sometimes, if a man is applying for a 
situation or for a higher salary, or seeks to secure success in 
some particular undertaking, a bribe is offered to the star 
(through the astrologer with whom the star is in league) to 
help him to gain his end. Not being able to whip the stars, 
as some nations have whipped their frogs in order to hasten the 
fall of the tropical rains, they use the astrologer as the medium 
for bribing them. 

For settling betrothals and for the performance of marriage 
ceremonies the services of the astrologer are indispensable, 
When the family barber or Nai has selected a boy whom he 
considers a suitable match for the daughter of his patron or 
employer, no contract can be made between the parents till the 
astrologer has beeti consulted as to whether the stars of the boy 
are or are not inimical to those of the girl. Nor is this even 
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enough. He must also find out what the castes of the boy and 
the girl were in their former state of existence. If both were 
of the same caste in this pre-existent state, the betrothal 
contract can be made, so long as the stars are not otherwise 
hostile. But if it turns out that the caste of the boy in a 
former state was below that of the girl, the betrothal is dis- 
allowed. Brahmans have framed al] these rules entirely to 
their own advantage. A man, who was a Brahman in a former 
state, may marry any girl who in a former state belonged to 
some caste below his own; but the rule is never reversed. 
Some idea may be formed of the obstructions which can 
be thrown in the way of marriage amongst Hindus, when it 
is known that compatibility of caste in a former state of exist- 
ence is only one outof the thirty-six conditions that must be 
complied with before a betrothal can be declared valid. The 
most enlightened Hindus of the present day are generally 
compelled to comply with these conditions, however much they 
may desire to discard them. 

An auspicious day must be selected by the astrologer for 
almost everything that can happen in a man’s or woman’s life— 
for the day of marrlage, for every part of the marriage cere- 
mony, for starting on a journey, for putting the first plough 
to the soil, &. A woman cannot put ona new set of bangles 
until she has learnt that the stars are favourable, and_an ortho- 
dox man will not put on anew garment unless he is assured 
that the day is lucky for first wearing it. It is matter of 
history that when Ala-ud-din Khilji was marching upon 
Nadiya, the great centre of Brahmanism in Bengal, the 
Hindu Raja was ordered to wait for nine hours before marching 
out to meet him, because until then the stars were declared to 
be unfavourable. Meanwhile the Musalman forces entered the 
city, and the Raja had to flee for his life. On the other hand, 
there is a Hindu proverb to the effect, that necessity has no 
laws, even though the stars may be against it :—Ghavri men 
ghar jare, Arhai ghart bhadra, That is, “if the house will 
catch fire in twenty-four minutes, an hour (hence; is an unlucky 
moment for action.” 

In the constitution of the Hindu township the astrologer 
is a most important functionary, and men of all castes, what- 
ever their rank may be in the social scale, look to him for 
the interpretation of the stars in every domestic event or in- 
dustrial undertaking. As the jyotishz does not confine himself 
to the “twice-born” castes, but is ready to read the stars for 
men of low estate, provided they can pay him, he has been 
one of the chief means by which the casteless tribes 
have been brought within the pale of Hinduism; and this 
process of absorption is continually going on before our eyes 
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at the present day. The Hotri and Bidua cannot recite Vedas, 
or perform the oma sacrifice, or consecrate idols, for any but 
the “ twice-born ” castes; and it is only in those families which 
have established an unquestionable title to the rank of twice-born 
that the Dikshit (initiator) or the Pathak (private tutor) will 
consent to serve. But the astrologer does not refuse his 
services to any man whose fee he considers worth accept- 
ing; and among the various functions that come _ within 
the sphere of a modern Hindu priest, there is none that appeals 
more directly to the minds of ignorant and superstitious men. 
It seems, indeed, that belief in the influence of the stars upon 
human destiny has been one of the universal instincts of 
mankind ; and the jyotisht comes armed with a reputation for 
mystic knowledge which, to the simple mind of the savage 
or low-caste man, is at once convincing. One of the first 
symptoms of a savage tribe becoming Hinduized, is that they 
have begun toconsult the astrologer. The astrologer, then, 
has played, and is playing a very active part in drawing the 
indigenous or non-Brahmanized tribes within the net of Hindu- 
ism, and the intercourse which he is thus tempted to hold 
with the unregenerated masses has, as we have just shown, 
made his office appear less respectable in the eyes of other 
Brahmans. All castes, however, hold him in awe, and it is 
impossible to foresee the day which will witness their escape 
from this thraldom. Muhammadans have almost as much faith 
in his pretensions as Hindus. 

PAURANIK.—The Pauranik, as his name implies, is one 
who makes it his calling to read aloud the Puranas, or ancient 
histories so-called, in the presence of mixed audiences. Women 
as well as men attend such readings ; but if they belong to 
the upper castes, they are screened off by a curtain. The 
manuscript, or sacred text from which the reading is made, is 
called @ poti (a corruption from the Sanscrit pustak) ; for nothing 
so profane as a book bound in leather is used on such occasions. 
The jpotz is worshipped as a fetish. Before the reading is com- 
menced, the man in whose house the entertainment is held 
bows before the fofz, makes it an offering of rice, sandal-wood 
powder, flowers, &c., just as he would make before an idol; 
and if he is a man of approved piety, he repeats this offering 
every morning, so long as the reading lasts. Even the priest 
who reads receives something like divine homage; for his 
forehead is painted with sandal-wood powder and he is crowned, 
like an idol, with a chaplet of fowers. One or two hours are 
set apart every evening for the reading, and sometimes three 
months are spent before the fotz is finished. At the close of 
the performance, every member of the audience presents an 
offering to the potz, as to a divinity or idol—an offering of cash, 
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or grain, or a piece of cloth, each giving according to his 
means. After these offerings have remained a little time in 
front of the sotz, the Pauraénik takes them up and appropriates 
them as his own fee—an arrangement which is recognised as 
perfectly correct and legitimate by the donors present. The 
reader is believed to impersonate, for the time being at least, 
not only the book, but the gods and demi-gods whose actions 
it records; and as neither the book nor the gods appropriate 
the offering, it is rightly made over to the priest who represents 
them. 

It is chiefly in the rainy season, when there is less 
scope for occupation in the open air, that these readings 
are held. They take the same place in Hiudu social life as 
that of the Sunday sermon or week-day lecture in Europe. 
No one but a Brahman can exercise this function. He may 
be a worse reader than a Kayasth or a Chattri or even a com- 
mon Kahar, but this matters nothing. Spoken by a layman, 
the words lose their imputed sanctity. Spoken by a Brahman, 
they illuminate the soul of the listener, even if he understands 
little or nothing of their meaning, Pious men, who have the 
means, sometimes keep a Pauranik to read to them every day 
of the year. 

There is one more fact deserving of notice in regard to the 
Pauranik before we part with him. Like the jyotzshz, he has 
been and is largely instrumental in converting the indigenous 
tribes and ignorant classes of the population to Hinduism. 
To read anything sacred within the hearing of a Sudra, much 
more within that of an outcaste, is a practice against which 
Brahmans are cautioned in Manu’s Code, on pain of incurring 
the most terrific consequences in the future life. But when the 
Brahman begins to weigh the wants of the present life against 
the threats or promises of an uncertain future, he not unfrequent- 
ly decides in favor of the former, and the terrors of hell have 
proved far less effective than the attractions of pice. It is 
seldom that a camp of Kanjars or Nats, or other casteless and 
wandering tribes,can remain for several months together on 
the same spot, but some Brahman finds them out and opens 
his Purana and commences to read aloud before an ignorant 
and gaping audience. This is often the first step taken by an 
Indian savage towards entering within the fold of Hinduism. 
It is easy to conceive how in ancient times: small roving bands 
of cattle-grazers, such as Ahirs, Gujars or Gaddis, and after- 
wards hunting bands of Pasis, Bhars, Arakhs, and many more, 
were thus caught as it were by the prowling Brahman, and 
detained in the outskirts of the village, till they became part of 
the regular inhabitants and, having abandoned their own tribes, 
formed the nucleus of what are now known as the lower castes. 
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It is thus that Kanjars, Doms, Tharus, &c., are now being 
drawn within the net, from which, to those once caught, there 
is no’ escape. 

PUROHIT—The office of Purohit or family priest was one 
of much distinction in ancient times ; but there is now very 
little dignity attaching to it. The name simply means “ super- 
intendent.” “master of the ceremonies.” It was one of the 
oldest names, probably older even than “ Brahman,” for a pro- 
fessional priest. For it was the custom of kings in the Vedic 
age to employ some man. versed in the sacrificial art, to perform 
the sacrifices for them, and this functionary was called Purohit. 
The violent contests between Vasishta and Visvamitra, two of 
the most distinguished prelates of the Vedic age, for the post 
of professional priest in the court of king Sudds, show how 
much importance was attached to the office in those days, 

The office of Purohit seems to have been hereditary from the 
first, and this is one of the reasons why it has become so insig- 
nificant in modern times. A man who is certain of his appoint- 
ment and of being able to bequeath it to his son will not take 
the trouble to go through the severe course of training, to which 
Brahmans desirous of rising in their profession are ordinarily 
subjected, and hence the family priest became as lazy and 
illiterate as we now find him. In these days a purohit can 
seldom discharge any but the most petty offices for his master, 
such as presenting the daily offering to the family gods, or per- 
forming the usual rite when the first plough is put into the soil, 
or when the harvest is being brought in. On great occasions, 
such as the performance of a marriage ceremony, or the dedica- 
tion of a temple, or the consultation of the stars, or the initia- 
tion of a son, the Acharya, or Bidua, or Jyotishi, or Dikshit 
are called in, although such offices would come well within the 
duties of a family priest, if he were competent to perform them. 
On these occasions, he renders what help he can under the 
guidance of the Acharya or other invited priest, particularly in 
doing the preparatory or (as we should call it) the “dirty” 
work, At the appointed season he assists his master in paying 
the annual offering (sraddha) to the souls of the dead. If his 
master has been keeping a fast, the purohit is ready enough to act 
the part of the Brahman, who, according to Hindu rules, must be 
first fed before the fast can be broken. If his master has a private 
shrine in his house, he acts as the temple priest, tending the lamps 
and sweeping the floor. If his master is seeking to get his daughter 
betrothed, he helps the barber to find out some suitable boy, 
If his master is taking a journey, the purohit sometimes goes 
with him to act as cook; for no caste in India will refuse to take 
food cooked by a Brahman. If his master wishes to give a 
feast to Brahmans on some periodical or other festival, the 
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purohit invariably offers his services both as caterer and as con- 
sumer. At all religious ceremonies, should the master be 
unable to attend, the purohit can act as his proxy. He can go 
on a pilgrimage for his master to some distant shrine, fast for 
him at home. and even bathe for him in some sacred stream 
or tank, 

Every orthodox Hindu is glad to keep a purohit if he can 
afford the cost, just as the Israelites of old esteemed themselves 
fortunate if they had a Levite on their establishment. Every 
reader will remember the story of Micah, who having met with 
a stray Levite said unto him, ‘ Dwell with me and be unto me 
a father and a priest,” and duly installed him in the office. Then 
said Micah—‘* Now know I that the Lord will do me good, 
seeing that I have a Levite to be my priest.” (Judges, xxvii, 13), 

But the functions of purohit are not now limited, as they 
once were, to the twice-born castes. There are certain classes 
of Brahmans, calling themselves purohits, who have established 
priestly relations with the inferior tribes and castes, and visit 
them when the occasion arises, receiving gifts in return. There 
are, for example, Chamarwa Brahmans, and even Dom Brah- 
mans, who give certain help to the tribes corresponding at times 
of marriage, &c. A savage, who has gone so far as to consult 
an astrologer or hear a Pauranik read to him, will generally go 
a step further, if he remains long enough in the same place, and 
attach himself to some Brahman who will act as his purohit or 
family priest whenever his services are required. When this 
stage has been reached, the captivity of the man is no longer a 
matter of doubt. Henceforth he becomes a Hindu, attends the 
great public festivals, bathes in the holy waters, visits the sacred 
shrines, and though he may not be allowed to enter a temple, 
he can employ the temple priest to place his offering on the 
idol. It is thus that the indigenous tribes of India have one 
after another been drawn into the net of Hinduism, until, in 
Upper India at least, there are scarcely any such tribes left to 
be Brahmanized. 

PANDE.—The Pande (like the Pathak or Upadhay described 
in the previous number) is a teacher of the young, but of a 
much lower stamp. The name is derived from panda, science 
or knowledge ; and hence Pandit has become the title of a 
Brahman deeply versed in Sanscrit. Perhaps, then, originally 
the functions of the Pande were scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
those of the Pathak: but for some centuries past this has not 
been the case. The Pande does not now teach Sanscrit, but 
only Hindi. His tuitional course is not merely religious, but 
secular also; for it includes the elementary arithmetic (gaxzZ) 
used in the native markets, and the quick running hand known 
as Kaithi. He is, in fact, “the village schoolmaster,” and as 
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such held an important place in the ranks of the Hindu township. 
His school was less exclusive than that of the Pathak; for the 
latter received only twice-born pupils, most of whom were 
Brahmans ; while the former did not refuse admission to boys 
below the rank of twice-born, provided these were not of castes 
whom it was a pollution to touch. The Sanscrit patshalas, 
which we now see around us, and which are becoming fewer 
every year, are the legacy of Pathaks, while the Hindi patshalas, 
which have survived in larger numbers, are the legacy of Pandes. 
The existence of these two classes of schools is the sole founda- 
tion for the exaggerated assertions made of late, that India 
possessed in former times a complete system of indigenous 
schools open to.all classes of the community. 


Men of the Kayasth caste have now acquired a large share 
of the function once monopolised by Pandes. Yet all such 
Kayasths are called gurus or spiritual guides, a title which, pro- 
perly speaking, could be applied only to a Brahman. 


No. II. 


The five classes or castes of Brahmans whose functions have 
still to be described before the list is complete are—the sor- 
ceror, the temple priest, the river priest, the palmister, and 
the funeral priest. These hold a much lower status, in puint 
of social precedence, than the nine kinds of functionaries des- 
cribed in the previous number. But this does not detract 
from the high estimation in which they are held by the low 
caste community, who make up at least 70 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. 


O/HA.—The Ojha Brahman is one who is ‘specially versed 
in the practice of spells andcharms. Most of these rites are 
described in the books called fantras; and hence a Brahman 
who deals in them is sometimes called by the name of Tantrik, 
that is, wizard or sorcerer. It is difficult for outsiders to master 
the mysteries of Indian magic; for the interpretation of the 
tantras is more esoteric than that of any other branch of 
Sanscrit literature; and it is obviously to the interest of the 
sorcerer caste to keep their knowledge as much as_ possible to 
themselves. To this, more than to any other class of Brahman, 
the well-known couplet given below is applicable :— 


Devadhinam jagat sarvam, mantradhinascha devatah, 
Temantrah Brahmanadhindah, tasmdd Brahmano devata. 


“ The whole worid is in the power of the gods, and the. gods 
are in the power of magic ; magic is in the power of the Brah- 
man, and thefore thé Brahman is himself the god: ”—A. true 
description of a priest who professes to control the higher powers 
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by magical words and deeds, and to compel them to interfere in 
the affairs of men according to his own wishes, 

The word tantra is of Sanscrit origin, and means “a strin 
or system” of magical rites. But the name Ojha (by which 
the Brahman wizard is most commonly known) is derived from 
the word of, which signifies “entrail,” and is of a purely in- 
digenous or non-Sanscrit source—indicating, what is the fact, 
that the art of sorcery, though in a ruder and less cultivated 
form, is well known to those savage and casteless tribes of 
India, which are stifl outside the pale of Brahmanism, and that 
Brahmans themselves acquired the art from the aboriginal races, 
The aboriginal sorcerer is called Ojha because he examines 
the entrails of the.victim immediately after it has been slain, 
while the Brahman sorcerer does not. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the name Ojha has fastened itself upon the Brahman 
also. 

The office of sorcerer, within the Brahman caste at least, 
is strictly hereditary, and thus every man belonging to this 
class of Brahman is a potential wizard. Yet a severe and 
prolonged probation must be undergone before a man is con- 
sidered competent to commence the practice of this art; for he 
cannot get the deity into his power by the mere right of 
hereditary claims. He must go through a course of path and 
jap, the former of which consists in reciting aloud, and the 
latter in silently repeating the name of the deity to be con- 

uered a million times. more or less, according to the nature 
of the spell to be acquired. Special hours are assigned for 
this performance, special postures of the body, special diet, 
and a specially appointed space, beyond which the probationer 
is not allowed to go until the process of initiation is finished. 
Special texts, too, are associated with special spells, and spells 
have been classified under four main headings, which are as 
follows :— 

(1.) Méran, or putting a man to death. 

(2.) Uchhdran, or getting him out of the way without killing 
him. 

(3.) Vashikaran, or getting him into one’s power so as to 
use him as a tool without his seeing or knowing it. 

(4.) Akarshan, or drawing him towards you from a distance. 

Under each of these main heads there is a variety of sub- 
headings which need not be here enumerated. Different deities 
are attached to differe:.t spells, and it is through the medium 
of the deity attached to each spell that the sorcerer is believed 
to work. All of these deities, however, are at bottom really 
one ; for they are mere variations of Kali, the wife of Mahadev, 
and the dreaded goddess of death. Inthe Hindu pantheon there 
are ten main forms of this goddess besides several minor ones, 
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and these ten forms are known collectively by the name of 
Dashmakévidy&. Each separate form, however, is treated as a 
distinct personality. The average sorcerer contents himself with 
securing three or four only of these as his accomplices. But men 
of exceptionally high training or ambition, aim at acquiring a 
masteryjover the entire group. Saraswati, the goddess of learning 
and wife of Brahma the Creator, and Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and wife of Vishnu the Preserver, are sometimes invoked 
by the sorcerer in conjunction with Kali, the wife of Mahadev the 
Destroyer ; but this is only done in cases where wisdom or wealth 
happen to be the objects specially sought for, and even then 
these benign goddesses lose something of their usual gentle- 
ness through being associated with such a hideous divinity 
as Kali. Those Hindus who worship the female powers (Sakti), 
to the neglect of the male triad known as Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahadev, are called Saktyas, and to such men the ¢an- 
tras are the favourite scriptures, and the Ojha or Tantrik 
Brahman is the favourite priest. 

Brahmans of the Ojha caste are also called Panchmakari, 
because the conditions under which they perform their rites 
are expressed in five words, each of which begins with m: 
mdnsa, or eating flesh ; #adra, or drinking wine ; mantra, or 
repeating magical words; mudrd. or putting the limbs and 
fingers in certain postures; and mazthun, or the association 
of the wife with the husband. As the sole object of worship 
is a goddess, and as_ none but the female powers of creation are 
recognized by Brahmans of this class, the ceremonies are 
considered null and void, unless the wife of the priest takes part 
in them, and repeats in act and word everything that he himself 
does and says, If the priest happens to be far away from his 
house, or if for any reason his wife cannot accompany hin, or if 
he happens to have no wife at the time when his services are 
wanted, he engages a prostitute and lives with her as her hus- 
band for such time as the ceremonies last. This arrangement 
answers the purpose equally well; for the efficacy of the 
ceremonies is not impaired, so long as some woman living in 
conjugal or guasz-conjugal union with the man takes part in it. 

In some parts of India the female principle is worshipped 
not merely by name and with the help of symbols, but in the 
person of the woman herself. and at some of the temples 
of Kali, especially those in Assam and Bengal, promiscuous 
intercourse is said to form part of the orgies. 

There is scarcely any reason to doubt that Brahmans of the 
Tantrik or Ojha caste are to a large extent descended from 
aboriginal priests, specimens of whom abound even at the 
present day among the indigenous and un-Brahmanized 
tribes of Upper India, such as Doms, Tharus, Kanjars, Nats, 
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&c. Even among these tribes the function of sorcerer has a 
tendency to become hereditary ; but when such tribes become 
converted to Hinduism, the hereditary principle, which Hindy. 
ism has so consistently enforced in every other case, would be 
openly avowed and confirmed, and thus the aboriginal Priest 
would naturally rise to the status of Brahman. The Ojha 
Brahman is so utterly unlike the Brahman of Manu’s Uode 
in manners and character, and so very like the Ojha of the 
aboriginal tribes from whom he has borrowed his name, that 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the one is decend- 
ed from the other. Both lean upon the same goddess, K4]j - 
both undergo a severe course of physical and mental discipline 
before she will consent to use them as the instruments of her 
power ; both indulge largely in flesh diet, in intoxicating liquor, 
and in free intercourse with women ; both shed the blood of 
animals before the idol which they worship ; both expel devils 
from the sick, or drive them into those who are whole; both 
use magic, spells, and charms. The difference between them 
lies in the fact that the Brahman sorcerer has reduced his art 
to a written code or system (¢antra}, while the aboriginal sor- 
cerer has remained a coarse and illiterate savage. But even 
among those practitioners, who from time immemorial have 
been credited with the name and rank of Brahman, and who 
are employed as such by the respectable castes of Hindus, 
there are some who are quite illiterate. Between these and 
the aboriginal priest no substantial difference exists. 

Almost all Brahmans of the Maithil tribe (as distinct 
from those of the Saraswat, Kanaujia, Jijhotiya, and 
Gaur tribes) practise the function of Ojha; and it would 
seem that Bengal had no Brahmans of any other stamp until 
the time of Adhiswar, king of Gaur, who lived in A.D. 900 
and invited (as the legend says) five distinguished priests 
from Kanya Kubja (Kanauj) to enlighten his people and him- 
self in the milder creed of Brahman and Vishnu. These five 
priests became the founders of the great Kanaujia families in 
Bengal, and introduced a new class of rights and tenets distinct 
from those of the Maithil Brahmins, who trace their origin to 
Mithila or Behar. 

The late Mr. Sherring, after giving a brief account of the 
Ojha Brahmans of Benares (which, howeyer, is more true of 
the aboriginal than of the Brahmanical sorcerer for whom it 
it is intended) concludes with saying: “ Formerly, the Ojha 
was always a Brahman, but his profession has become so pro- 
fitable that sharp, clever, shrewd men in all the Hindu castes 
have taken to it.” This is quite incorrect. It implies that 
Brahmans were the first inventors of sorcery in India, and that 
the art has since been filtrating downwards from them to the 
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castes immediately below, and from these again to castes still 
lower. The truth lies in the opposite direction, as we have 
already explained. Moreover, it is wrong to say that Ojhas 
can be found “in a// the Hindu castes.” They are only to be 
found in the very lowest—that is, in those backward and des- 
pised classes of the community, who represent the tribes of 
hunter, fisherman, &c. As these tribes were the last to be 
brought within the pale of Hindu castes, their Hinduism is 
still of the faintest possible type, and hence they have not yet 
altogether discarded men of their own tribes as priests or 
sorcerers. But as soonasa caste begins to rise in the social scale, 
that is, to make a nearer approach towards Hinduism proper, 
the aboriginal priest disappears, and Brahmans of the various 
orders and degrees take the entire superintendence of divine 
matters into their own hands. No such thing as an Ojha could 
be found or has ever been heard of among Chattris, Khattris, 
Kayasths or other castes holding an equally high status, nor 
among the agricultural and higher artisan castes who come 
immediately below them in rank, It would be almost, if not 
quite, as difficult to find an Ojha among the pastoral castes, 
such as Ahir, Gijar, &c., who rank immediately below the 
agricultural. The only castes then, who have retained their 
own sorcerers, and do not employ Brahmans for this purpose, 
are those which constitute the lowest stratum of the population, 
viz. the hunters, trappers, fishermen, scavengers, basket-makers, 
hide-skinners, &c., who are the least removed from primeval 
savagery and the furthest removed from the Hindu model. 

No worship can be paid to Kali, the patron goddess of the 
Ojhas, without the shedding of blood. The animal now chiefly 
sacrificed by the low caste or aboriginal priest is the pig, that 
by the Ojha Brahman the goat. But the Tantrik sacrifice of 
the goat must not be confounded with the Vedic one described 
in the previous number under the name of Hotri. The cere- 
monies are totally different. There are, as is well known, two 
sets of mantras or sacred texts in Hinduism, one of which is 
called Vedic and the other Tantrik, and the latter only can be 
used in the goat sacrifice performed in honor of Kali. More- 
over, the Vedic sacrifice can only be celebrated by Brahmans 
of the highest stamp (the Hotri and Acharya), who would 
disdain to associate with an Ojha, and only in honor of the 
older divinities of Hinduism, amongst whom Kali and her 
consort, Shiva, had no place. 

The Kalika Purina, which is the chief authority for the 
rites to be paid to Kali, prescribes many kinds of animals be- 
sides the goat or pig, as fit to be sacrificed in her honor ; and 
the list is such as to--show the savage or non-Aryan origin of 
Kali herself : “ birds, tortoises, crocodiles, hogs, goats, buffaloes, 
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guanas, porcupines, and the nine kinds of deer, yaks, black 
antelopes, cows, lions, fishes, the blood of one’s body, and 
camels are the sacrificial animals.” But the list of victims does 
not stop here. The same Purana breaks out into a rhapsody 
of delight on the merits of human blood :—‘ O man, through 
my good fortune, thou hast appeared as a victim; therefore 
I salute thee, thou multiform, and of the form of a victim. 
Those, by gratifying Chandika, destroyest all evils incident 
tothe giver. Thou, a victim,, who appearest as a sacrifice 
meet for the Vaishnavi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
created by the Self-born Himself for sacrificial rites. I shall 
slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder.” 
The practice of sacrificing men or children to Kali was once 
widely practised by the Ojha Brahmans in all parts of Hindus- 
tan and Bengal, and perhaps even now it has not entirely died 
out, “ Persons are not wanting,” says Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra, 
“who suspect that there are still nooks and corners in India 
where human victims are occasionally slaughtered for the grati- 
fication of the Devi ;’ and he adds that “there is scarcely a 
respectable house in all Bengal, the mistress. of which has not 
at cne time or other shed her own blood under the notion of 
satisfying the goddess by the operation.” (/ndo-Aryans, vol. 
Il., para. 111), The writer is here alluding to customs which 
prevail among Hindus of respectable castes ; but I have reason 
to think that the shedding of human blood has survived among 
the non-Hindu tribes also. In the course of the enquiries 
made by myself amongst the casteless tribes of Upper India, 
such as Kanjars and others, the hesitation with which answers 
were given respecting the kinds of victims offered to their 
tutelar goddess, Mari, Chandrika, Kalika, &c.,.all of whom are 
merely variations of the now Hinduized Ké&li, leads me to 
suspect that human sacrifices are still offered by the aboriginal 
priest in places where the act is not likely to be discovered. 
PANDA —The Panda is an inferior class of Brahman, whose 
special function consists in taking charge of temples and assist- 
ing visitors to present their offerings to the shrine at which 
he presides. He might be simply defined as a temple-priest. 
The word fanddé means science, and is the same as that from 
which Pande or schoolmaster and Pandit or learned man are 
derived. But the name Panda as applied to temple-priests 
has now become a misnomer ; for all such men are totally 
illiterate—inferior in this respect to priests of the Ojha caste, 
amongst whom literary ability may not unfrequently be found, 
though here, too, it is decidedly on the wane. Temple-priests 
subsist for the most part on the offerings made to the idol 
at whose temple they preside. Such offerings may consist of 
money, grain, cloth, vegetables, fruits, live animals, such as 
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the goat, the horse, and even the elephant. All of these are 
appropriated by the temple-priest, who, in some cases, if his 
temple is much frequented, becomes very wealthy. The popu- 
larity of a temple depends, not on the degree of attention 
which the priest pays to it, but on its reputation for sanctity 
or antiquity, and on the rank of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated. A Panda who has amassed wealth through the offerings 
made at his temple, seldom remains there himself, but hires 
out some poorer Brahman to act as his proxy. If, however, 
he hears that some Raja or other rich man is about to visit the 
temple, he takes good care to be there himself and secure 
the largest share of the liberal offering or fee that is’ expected. 
Almost every Pandé has a distinct circle of clients living at 
various distances from his own house or temple, and sometimes 
at a distance of 100 miles or more, He endeavours to pay 
each of them a visit at intervals of one or two years, in ex- 
pectation of the fee which clients. so visited are accustomed 
to give. No Panda is ever allowed to visit another Pandé’s 
clients. Nor may the client himself pay his devotions to any 
temple other than that at which his own Panda presides, unless 
it be to a temple dedicated to some other divinity. © 

The Panda is not able, however, to appropriate all the offer- 
ings made at his temple to his own individual use. He is expect- 
ed out of these offerings to keep the temple in repair, in case 
no pious layman comes forward to relieve him of the burden. 
He must in any case supply the clarified butter or oil with 
which in some temples an ever-burning lamp is fed, provide the 
daily offerings of cooked food with which the hunger of the idol 
is supposed to be satisfied, sweep out the interior of the temple, 
and provide the bell which he rings at the stated hour of worship. 

Every temple in India, until it is deserted and offerings cease 
to be made to it, is furnished with an attendant priest. If the 
temple is attached to a private house and is not open to the 
public, the Purohit or family priest may discharge the neces- 
sary functions, or some Pandé may be appointed from without. 
In a publictemple the Panda first placed in charge by the 
founder acquires, through long custom, a prescriptive right to 
appropriate all the profits which he can make out of it, and to 
bequeath this right to his children and grand-children. So 
entirely is this right regarded as the private property of the 
priest who has acquired it, that he can use it as security for a 
loan, or sell it to any other Brahman, or to a Goshayen, or even 
toa layman ; and the layman would in this case put some 
Brahman there as his servant to receive the profits which the 
temple may bring in to him. 

The office of Pand& is not considered respectable by other 
Brahmans or by the upper castes of laymen. One reason of 
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this is, that the majority of the temples of which Pandas are in 
charge are dedicated to Mahadev ; and it is anold maxim 
amongst Hindus of the upper castes, that offerings made to the 
lingam (the figure by which the presence of Mahadev is sym- 
bolized) will bring evil to any one who receives them, though 
they will bring good to the giver. It is said that when Daksha’s 
altar was overthrown by Mahadev, the former uttered a curse, 
that any offering paid to the lingam would prove an evil rather 
than a blessing to the priest who received it—a legend which 
corroborates the opinion now generally held, that Mahadev was 
an aboriginal god, whom Brahmans for that reason at first 
declined to honor, but whom they were afterwards compelled 
to admit as the third member of the Triad in consequence of 
the ever-increasing absorption of the aboriginal tribes. In the 
Vedic hymns, where the Aryan side of Hinduism is_ specially 
represented, Daksha appears as one of the numerous forms 
of the Creator, while Mahadev or Shiva is never once men- 
tioned. It is only by the upper castes of Hindus that the 
Panda is not respected : for the lower castes, who make’ up 
the great majority of the people, esteem him very highly as 
the mediator between themselves and their favourite divinity, 
Mahadev. Men whose caste is so low that they are not allowed 
to go inside a temple, employ the Panda to place their offerings 
on the shrine. 

The most celebrated of the shines in Upper India and else- 
where have distinct families of Pandas attached to them, and 
the local groups made up of such families, might truly be said 
to constitute separate castes; for they marry only among 
themselves, and carefully exclude outsiders from participating 
in the privileges which they have secured. There are, for ex- 
ample, the Pandas of Gaya, who are called Gayawéals ; the 
priests of Mathura, who have taken the title of Chaube ; similar 
castes of Pandas at the great temples in Benares, at Vindhya- 
chal near Mirzapur, at Jwala Mukhi in the Kangra Valley, at 
the temple of Kali in Calcutta, at the temple of Kamakshi in 
Assam, at the celebrated temple of Mahadev in Golagokaran, 
and at the holy places of Ayodhya, the birth place of the deified 
Rama. 

One of the duties of the Panda is to sacrifice goats to Kali— 
a function which he shares with the Ojha Brahman whom we 
described in the previous number. 

GANGAPUTRA.—tThe Gangaputra or Ghatiya (for the 
two names are synonymous) might be called a river-priest. 
The former name means “ son of the Ganges,” and the latter 
“ one who sits on the ghat or bank.” His special function con- 
sists in helping pilgrims to bathe in some sacred stream or tank 
during the appointed periodical festivals. His rank among 
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Brahmans is about equal to that of Panda, and their duties are 
very similar, except that the one presides at temples and 
the other at bathing-places. As the Panda provides the 
oil and lamps required for the idol, and sometimes repairs 
the temple itself, and, assists the visitor to present his 
offering, sothe Gangaputra repairs the steps leading down 
to the sacred pool, spreads a carpet or mat for the bathers, 
and takes charge of their clothes and shoes till they come 
back out of the water. There are some Brahmans who com- 
bine the functions of river-priest and  temple-priest in one. 
Such for example are the Chaubes of Mathura, the Gayawals 
of Buddha Gaya, the Pragwals of Allahabad, and others. 

The Gangiputra, like the Panda, is totally illiterate. The 
bather is supposed to have a mantra or sacred text recited over 
him by the priest as he descends into the water. But many 
of the priests cannot repeat even this. The pilgrim is generally 
satisfied, so long as he gets a dip into the holy water and pays 
a fee to the Brahman. By so doing he propitiates the water 
and washes away his sins. River-priests asa class are distin- 
guished for their lazy and licentious mode of life; but this 
does not diminish their influence among the community at 
large, The pilgrim on arriving at the sacred pool is at once 
pounced upon by some priest who has been watching his 
approach, and is guided implicitly by what his guide tells him 
todo. The stairs leading down to the water are parcelled out 
in certain lots, each of which is claimed by some particular 
priest as his hereditary property ; and if one priest is found 
poaching in another’s preserves, the encroachment may lead to 
riot and even to bloodshed. The property in a g/d¢ or bathing- 
stair can be given as a dowry, or sold, or mortgaged, or sub- 
divided between brothers, and in short treated like any other 
kind of private property. Such property is even recognized in 
the Government courts; for both Pandas and Gangaputras 
appeal to these courts for redress, when they think that their 
rights are being encroached upon by rivals from among their 
own fraternity. 

It is specially important in the eyes of orthodox Hindus to 
bathe in the Ganges or some other sacred river on days of 
eclipse ; and it is at the same time especially degrading to 
Brahmans to accept fees or alms on days when the demon 
of darkness is abroad. But the Gangaputra has no scruples on 
this account, and this is an additional-reason why he holds such 
a low rank among other Brahmans. On the eclipse of the 
moon, the most lucky part of the Ganges at which a person can 
bathe is Benares ; and on the eclipses of the sun, Kuruksetra. 
The most appropriate kind of donation to be given on days of 
either eclipse is a cow ; but those who are unable to afford such 
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a costly offering, give presents of grain, or cloth, or money. It 
is believed that anything given on a day of eclipse will be 
returned a hundredfold to the giver. Hence Hindus esteem 
themselves fortunate in having been provided with a priest of 
the Brahman order, who will accept of donations on such 
auspicious days. 

Another function, for which the services of the Gangaputra 
are not unfrequently employed, consists in the assistance rend- 
ered to ignorant and illiterate men in making the annual offer- 
ing to the souls of ancestors. An offering of water and of the 
cake or ball of rice called pzmda is paid once a year in the 
month of Kuaér (partly September and partly October): this 
offering is repeated for fifteen days continuously, and is called 
srddha, while the days set apart for paying the offering are 
called pztrz-paksha, The priest leads his clients into the water, 
shows them what to do, and utters the appropriate text, if 
he knows it, or invents one if he does not. Men who are 
educated do not seek his assistance ; but they do not withhold 
the customary fee for the privilege of using his ghat or bathing- 
stair. 

JOSHI.—The Joshi is a caste of Brahman who professes the 
art of telling fortunes. The name is merely a contraction of . 
Jyotishi, “astrologer.” But his art, though somewhat akin to 
that of the astrologer, is not by any means the same; though 
writers have been apt to confound them. For instance in the 
North-West Provinces Gazetteer, vol. viii, part il, page 1, 
it is said: “ Joshi is a class of Brahmans who follow astrology 
as a profession, and earn a subsistence by casting nativities,” 
This is true not of the Joshi, but of the Jyotishi ; for the Joshi 
never casts nativities, and is not recognized by the general 
public as a professional astrologer. Again in the same Gazet- 
teer, Vol, V. page 583, it is said that ‘‘ the trade of the Jyotishi 
is fortune-telling or astrology. The planet Sanichar or Saturday 
is their favourite deity,” &c. These remarks apply to the Joshi, 
but not to the Jyotishi ; for the Jyotishi is not under the patron- 
age of the planet Saturn, whereas the Joshi is. The difference 
between the two men is this: the Jyotishi tells fortunes by the 
stars, while the Joshi does so by the lines and other marks on 
the palms of the hands, on the face, and on the body generally, 
The nearest term, then, to express the Joshi’s art is palmistry, 
while the exact term expressive of the art of the Jyotishi is 
astrology, 

Another mistake has sometimes been made in supposing 
that the Joshi isa mere migratory impostor of the gypsy 
stamp, having no historical foundation for the function which 
he affects to practise. This supposed analogy between the 
Joshi and the gypsy is entirely groundless. The art of 
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palmistry is a very old one in India and has a literature of its 
own. The caste, too, has as good a pedigree as any other 
caste in India. Nor is the art of palmistry more absurd than 
that of astrology, although the latter is practised by Brahmans 
of a higher stamp. The old name for palmistry was Samudrika, 
and in ancient times one who specially devoted himself to its 
study was called Sdmudriki. It was considered to be a colla- 
teral branch of the single science of Jyotish, and this is the 
reason why the caste is now called by the name of Joshi. 
The Joshi of modern times has become totally illiterate ; yet 
he is generally to be seen with a manual of palmistry in his 
hand of which he knows nothing. The highest castes of Hindus 
refuse even at times to consider him a Brahman ; but he re- 
gards himself as one, and is so regarded by about eighty per cent. 
of the population. Moreover, he wears the sacred thread and 
has worn it from a remote ancestry : and he is by no means the 
only Brahman with whom other Brahmans refuse to associate. 
The fee which he receives for delivering his oracle (the wording 
of which, like those of Delphi, is always studiously ambiguous) 
is generally a supply of grain sufficient for one day’s consump- 
tion. Butif one of his clients happens to fall in with some 
stroke of good luck the Joshi at once pays him a visit, and 
attempts to convince him that it has occurred in fulfilment of 
his prediction, and demands a special fee for having proved 
such a wise and auspicious prophet. Every Joshi has a special 
circle of constituents, who live in villages surrounding his own 
at a distance of about ten er-twelve miles, and no other Joshi 
is allowed to visit them. In the hill districts of Kumaon, where 
some of the old Hindu customs have retained something of 
their pristine vigour, the Joshi is more respected than he 
isin the plains; and in Kumaun he is not so illiterate. In 
those districts many of the clerks in the Government offices 
are of the Joshi caste, and Pandit Mathura Dat, late head- 
master of the anglo-vernacular school of Jalaun, might be 
quoted as an example ofa Joshi who has done credit to his 
fraternity. The name Bhanreriya or “ gabbler” has been some- 
times given to men of this caste, on account of the fluent 
readiness with which they read the fate of a person after 
examining his hands and face. 

The art of the Joshi has (as was stated) a certain connection 
with astrology, and, so far‘as I can learn, the connection is as 
follows :—In the Hindu system of astronomy there are said 
to be nine planets, véz., the five regular planets, the sun and 
moon, and the two demons of the eclipse. The collective name 
for these nine planefs-is. Navagraha (wava meaning “nine” 
and graha “planet”). These planets, like the stars of the 
lunar zodiac, are believed to exercise an extraordinary influence 
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upon human destiny. Three are said to be auspicious and 
are called Subhagraha; three others are said to be less auspi- 
cious and are called Papagraha ; while the three last are said 
to be cruel or malignant and are called Kruragraha. The 
scheme stands thus :-— 


Gu'uwar ... ..- (Thursday, Jupiter.) 
Subhagraha ...4 Somwar ... ». (Monday, the Moon.) 
Sukrawar ... we. (Friday, Venus.) 
Bhaumwar , »» Tuesday, Mars.) 
Pdpagraha ... Budhawar ... ... (Wednesday, Mercury.) 
Adityawdr (Itwar) ... (Sunday, the sun.) 


Shanaischar (Sanichar) Saturday. 
Kruiragraha... 4 Rahu 


1 Ketu -» Demons of the eclipse. 


It is with the last three planets alone that the Joshi is in 
league. The offerings made to these malignant powers, and 
transmitted to them through their appointed priest, the Joshi, 
consist of oil, the black pulse called urd, pieces of iron, black 
cloth, &c. The colour black is the appropriate emblem of 
these deities of darkness, and oil for relieving the darkness is 
the appropriate offering. It is customary for the Joshi to re- 
ceive such gifts on the Saturday. 

MAHA BRAHMAN.—The last and lowest caste of Brah- 
man is the funeral-priest, who in consequence of the aversion 
with which he is regarded by all classes. of the community, is 
contemptuously termed Maha-Brahman or Mahéa-Patra “the 
great priest or the great vessel.’ He is sometimes called the 
Karataka or Vulture Brahman, because priests of this caste 
flock like vultures round the carcasses of the dead. Neverthe- 
less the function which the Maha-Brahman, performs, as_ will 
be seen below, is a very important one in the eyes of Hindus ; 
and the very highest castes, though they consider it a pollution 
to touch him, cannot dispense with his services. Such are the 
strange inconsistencies of the supernatural creeds: the Maha- 
Brahman is indispensable for discharging the pious offices due 
to the dead, and yet he is loathed for the very reason that he 
performs them. 

Amongst Hindus, as amongst all other people whose religious 
beliefs are in the savage or barbarous stage, the soul of the 
dead is supposed to suffer from hunger and thirst, and to need 
the same conveniences that it enjoyed in the body which it 
lately occupied. To this sentiment, for example, must be as- 
cribed the atrocious rite of sd¢z or the burning of the widow 
alive upon the pyre of her husband, so that she may accompany 
him to the world beyond. This rite has long beén suppressed 
by the British Government; but a series of less mischievous 
rites has survived, of which sd was only one link in the chain. 
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On the day after a person has died the survivors hang an 
earthen vessed called giant from a tree—a pipal tree, if one can 
be found. This vessel is replenished every morning and evening 
with water, and after sunset a small lamp, intended to give light to 
the departed soul, is placed on the top of it. A small hole 
is bored at the bottom, so that the water may trickle out to 
appease the thirst of the dead. The vessel continues to hang 
and to discharge water for ten, twelve, fifteen or thirty days, 
according to the rank of the caste to which the deceased be- 
longed. When these days have expired, the Maha-Brahman 
goes to the tree where the vessel is hanging, and after break- 
ing it in the presence of the chief mourner, is presented 
by him with every kind of thing that the departed soul is 
likely to require in the next life, such as tobacco, grain, clothes, 
carpets, pillows, bedsteads, shoes, walking-stick, the Aukka or 
native pipe, cooking utensils, &c. If the deceased’s survivors can 
bear the cost, they provide a new batch of all such articles, besides 
civing. (as all must do, whether rich or poor) the old clothes, 
the old pillows, the bedstead, the cow or buffalo, the plough- 
cattle, the palanquin, &c., which the deceased was specially 
accustomed to use. If a R4&ja or rich man diés, the Mahé- 
Brahman receives even his horse and elephant. The meaning 
of all this is, that the departed soul requires, or is believed to 
require, after death everything that he used during life, and 
that the Maha-Brahman is the medium through whom they 
are supposed to reach him. In every country but India such 
things are buried in the same tomb with the body ; and it is 
chiefly through the contents- found in the interiors of tombs 
that the arts and inventions known to the ancestors of mankind 
have been discovered by archeologists. But in India no tombs 
are erected. The bodies of the dead are burnt, and the ashes 
are thrown in the rivers; while the Maha-Brahman acts the 
part of the tomb, being himself the living tomb which receives 
the gifts intended for the happiness of the dead. A better 
example could scarcely be quoted of the extent to which 
Brahmans have traded on the instincts natural to the human 
mind, and turned them entirely to their own advantage. 

On the twelfth day immediately following the cremation of 
the corpse, one or more Maha-Brahmans are summoned to eat 
a banquet, and on the thirteenth day, after the funeral priests 
have been dismissed, Brahmans of otker classes and orders are 
invited for the same purpose. Thus the feast to the dead, 
which in every other country is eaten by the kinsmen of the 
departed, is in India eaten by the priests. 

The Maha-Brahman, as a class, is totally illiterate: he can 
seldom even repeat correctly the texts which are supposed to 
be uttered during the different stages of the ceremonial, 
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No, III. 


We have now completed the long list of priestly functions 
exercised by Brahmans of the present day in Upper India. In 
order to bring together the results in a compendious form, and 
see what general remarks will be suggested by a review of 
them, it will be convenient to recapitulate the classification of 
functions, 14 in number, given in the first number of this 
series :— 

{ Ilotrii—Sacrificer according to Vedic rites : 

| Bidud,—Consecrater of idols, wells, groves, &c. 

| Acharya,—Superintendent of ceremonies connected with the 
A above: 

| Dikshit, — Initiator into the ranks of the Twice-born : 

| Pathak,— Instructor of the Twice-born in sacred and secular 

L science : 


Jyotishi,—Astrologer. 
Pau: 4nik,—Reciter of Ancient Histories. 


Purohit,—Family priest. 
Pande,—Village Schoolmaster. 


{ Ojha,—Sorcerer and priest of Kali. 
| Pand&,—Temple priest. 
C 4 Gangfputra,— River priest. 
| Joshi,— Palmister and Fo:tune-teller. 
( Maha Brahman,—Funeral priest. 

All these have been described in regular order downwards, 
in the two previous numbers,—those in class A: holding 
the highest rank, those in B, the middle, and those in C. the 
lowest. | 

The reader must have been struck with the contrast between 
the complex developments of Brahmanism which are in force 
at the present day and the single function of sacrifice which 
marked its earlier career, But there is one common element 
which runs through all these various phases of the Brahmanical 
office. Except in the case of the schoolmaster, vzz,, the Pathak 
and Pande, (who were selected from among the Brahman caste 
merely because Brahmans alone were sufficiently educated and 
sufficiently sacred to be trusted with the training of the young), 
every variety of Brahman that has been described in the three 
previous numbers acts as mediator between man and the 
invisible world; and to this extent every type of Hindu priest 
is on a par with the priests of other creeds. Thus, in Vedic 
times, the Hotri was the mediator between the sacrificer and 
the Devas or gods who personified the powers and processes of 
the physical universe. In modern times the Bidud is the me- 
dium between the founder of a temple and the deity whom 
he draws into the idol by the ceremony of consecration; the 
Dikshit between the boy whom he initiates and the gods to 
whose service he dedicates his coming youth and manhood ; 
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the Jyotishi between the man who consults him and the stars 
whose secret influence he interprets or controls by his mysterious 
wisdom; the Paur&nik between the man who listens to 
his recitals and the spirit presiding over the book from which 
he reads ; the Ojha between the man who is possessed with 
a devil and the death-goddess through whom the devil is to be 
expelled ; the Pand& between the man who brings an offering 
to the shrine and the deity at whose shrine the offering is 
made ; the Gangaputra between the man who bathes in the 
sacred pool and the spirit presiding over or residing within 
the water ; the Joshi between the terror-stricken suppliant and 
the demons of the eclipse; the Maha-Brahman between the 
living and the dead; while the Purohit can mediate for his 
employer in almost any capacity, even to the extent of bath- 
ing or fasting for him. Thus the Brahman is a true priest, in 
whatever direction, except that of schoolmaster, his speciality 
has been developed : and even when he acts as schoolmaster, 
he does not resign his position as priest or messenger of men 
to the unseen world. That this is the light in which the lay- 
men of all classes regard him is clear from the fact that, in 
whatever capacity he may be employed at the present day, 
he is still invariably called ydckak or sacrificer, while the man 
for whom he officiates is called yayamdn, or the man who pays 
for the sacrifice. Thus the astrologer, the sorcerer, the river- 
priest, &c., &c., are at bottom priests of the sacrifice—messen- 
gers through whom the oblations of man are transmitted to 
the unseen gods or to departed souls, 

There is one very peculiar rite by means of which the Brah- 
man is used by all classes of Hindus as messenger between 
gods and men. This consists in making him eat a banquet at 
the expense of his client,—a ceremouy, which so far as I know, 
is confined to the Indian priesthood and is altogether unknown 
in other countries. In the ancient or Vedic age, the element 
on which the flesh and butter of the sacrifice were thrown, was 
fire. But the Smrztis, or books of canon law, (of which Brah- 
mans were, of course, the authors), are never weary of telling 
us that the Brahman himself is “the flame of the sacrificial 
mouth,” and that if the leavings, that is, the solid parts, of 
the sacrifice go to any but Brahinans, “ the offering is not made 
to gods (Devas), but to devils (Asuras).” Thus the Brahman 
is a consuming fire; and provided he eats at any one’s ex- 
pense but his own, he is one of the chief means by which, at 
the present day, men of other castes transmit their offerings 
to the higher powers. .So whenever a man wishes to perform 
some expiatory rite, or to invoke the divine favour upon some 
new undertaking, or to-signalize some important event in his 
own life, such as a birth, a marriage, or a funeral, he invariably 
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invites a horde of Brahmans to a_ banquet. It is not at al{ 
essential to the efficacy of such banquets that the Brahmans 
who are fed should be men of cultivated minds or versed in 
sacred science or in the practice of priestly offices. Whatever 
his training or mode of life may be, he is by birth an imper- 
sonation of the deity, a messenger between gods and men, 
“ Whether literate or illiterate,” says Krisana in the Bhagavad 
Gita, “a Brahman is my own body.” To feed a Brahman, 
therefore, is to feed Krishna or the divine being himself. The 
object of all sacrifice in the Vedic age was to feed the gods, 
But as the slaying of animals to any deity except Kali is now 
practically extinct, the rite of feeding the gods by feeding 
Brahmans has succeeded to its place. 

After all that has been written in the preceding numbers 
about the functions, which in ancient as well as in recent times 
have been the peculiarities of the Brahman caste, it may cause 
some surprise to the reader to be told that the most honorable 
state in which a Brahman can exist is to live as much as 
possible for himself and exercise no functions at all for the 
outside community. Such, however, is the ideal set forth in 
Manu’s Code, and such is the ideal recognized at the present 
day. 

There are several considerations which commend this view 
of a Brahman’s status to the minds of Hindus. As there is 
no caste above that of Brahman which can perform religious 
rites on his behalf, such as he himself is able to perform for 
others, any time that may be spent on ministering to the wants 
of others represents a loss of grace and opportunity to himself, 
and he suffers in holiness and purity accordingly. Again, 
there is nothing so degrading to a Brahman as service. De- 
votion to the good of others is a sentiment entirely alien to 
the spirit. of his creed; for it is a fundamental maxim of the 
Brahmanical codes to believe that all other races were created 
to serve himself. But whenever a Brahman undertakes to dis- 
charge some priestly function for another, he becomes for the 
time being the servant of the man whoemploys him. The 
Purohit, for example, is the servant of his master for life, and 
this is one of the chief reasons why the office of hereditary 
family-priest is considered so degrading. Again, it is im- 
possible for any one who desires to propitiate- some deity to 
do this without presenting an offering in-cash or kind; and 
this offering is appropriated by the Brahman, who receives it 
on behalf of the deity, being himself an impersonation of the 
divine being. But, in spite of all theories to the contrary, the 
constant accepting of gifts has a mercenary look, and the 
receiver loses in dignity as much as the giver gains in grace. 
The highest status, then, in which a Brahman can live, is to 
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stand entirely aloof from the outside world, to be a priest only 
to himself and family, to lead the model life made up of the 
daily routine of offerings and ablutions prescribed by the 
rules of his order, and, when his sons are grown up and 
married, to retire into a hermitage and meditate till the day of 
his death on the mystery of Brahma, the Supreme Spirit. 

There are but few Brahmans, however, who can dispense 
with the emoluments of their calling : and as there was a never- 
ceasing demand among the general community for religious 
direction of all kinds, which only a Brahman could give, the 
author of Manu’s Code was generous enough to lay down the 
rule that there are six armas or works in which the Brah- 
manical caste may lawfully engage, while to every other twice- 
born caste there are only three :— 

(1) To study the Vedas ; pdthan. 

(2) To teach the Vedas ; padthan. 

(3) To offer sacrifice ; yajan. 

(4) To help others to sacrifice ; ydjan. 
(5) To give alms; adna. 

(6) To receive alms or fees ; pratigraha. 

The three duties which any twice-born man may share with 
the Brahman are the first. third, and fifth. The three which only 
a Brahman, and no other caste, may perform are the second, 
fourth, and sixth ; and he is not allowed to perform any of these, 
unless he is in want of the necessaries of life. Mr. Sherring 
makes the curious mistake of saying that “ only those Brahmans 
who perform all these six duties are reckoned perfectly ortho- 
dox. Some perform three of them, vzz., the first, third, and fifth, 
and omit the other three; yet they suffer in rank in conse- 
quence.” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. 1, page 10). Such 
«a statement is directly opposed not only to existing facts but 
to Manu’s Code (xX, 103) which runs thus: “ From teaching 
the Veda, from officiating at sacrifices, or from taking presents, 
though these things are generally disapproved, no sin is com- 
mitted by priests in distress; for they are as pure as fire 
or water.” 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that in the descrip- 
tion which we have given of the several functions open. to the 
modern Brahman, we have merely considered him as a priest, 
and taken no account of the fact that many members of the 
caste are in practice mere laymen, who discharge no priestly 
functions whatever. Out of the total number of Brahmans 
recorded in the census of 1881, v2z,, 4.690,850, the number 
of males, that is, of potential priests or Levites, is given as 
2,443,040. Turning to the details of occupation given in the 
same census, we find-that only 81,318 persons are set down 
as “ Hindu priests.” If to these we add 509 more, who, in 
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another place are shown as astrologers under the rather’ mis. 
leading title of “scientific persons,” we get a total of 81,827, 
According to this the proportion of actual priests to the total 
number of potential ones would be less than 4 per cent. But 
this is probably too small to be correct. So far as I can learn 
from persons likely to be well informed on the subject, Brah- 
mans of the present day might be subdivided as follows :— 

(a.) Those who live exclusively by the practice of reli- 
gious functions ; about fifteen per cent. 

(2.) Those who live partially by such functions, but 
follow various secular callings in addition; about 
twenty-five per cent. 

(c.) Those who, without performing any of the priestly 
offices implied in the above, might yet be asked to 
sit down to a banquet and eat at another’s expense ; 
(for even this must be accounted a priestly function 
in India): these make up some twenty per cent more. 

(d@.) Those who perform no priestly office whatever, not 
even that of eating: these make up the remaining 
forty per cent. 

According to Manu’s Code the state of life most becoming 
to a Brahman was, as we have shewn, to be a man of independ. 
ent means and do nothing but live for himself and for his 
own soul. But if he was poor, he might earn a_ subsistence 
by “assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving 
cifts from a pure-handed giver” (X, 76). But supposing 
even these did not suffice, “he might live by the duty of a 
soldier, for that is next in rank” (xX, 81); or if this failed, 
“he might subsist as a mercantile man, applying himself to 
tillage or attendance on cattle,” (x, 82). But he might never 
plough the field with his own hand ; for the “ iron-mouthed 
pieces of wood not only wound the earth, but the creatures 
dwelling in it” «x, 84) Nor might he ever take up secular 
work for hire as the servant of another, “for this is swavritti 
cr dog-living ” (IV, 6). 

With the exception of the last, each of the above rules is 
observed for the most part at the present day. There are 
certain clans or classes of Brahmans, the Pande for example, 
which are distinguished for their military propensities; and 
the same may be said of almost all the Brahmans, of whatever 
class, living in the Baiswara districts of Oudh. Commerce, 
too, is a favourite occupation of the caste: and there are few, 
if any, forms of trade in which a Brahman will not engage. 
Many follow the occupation of milk-man and cattle-grazer ; 
and asthe cow is asacred animal, this is not uncongenial to 
the instincts of the caste. If Brahmans take to agriculture, 
as many do, in the capacity of either landlord or tenant, 
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they will, in some few districts, chiefly in those to the 
south of the Ganges, plough with their own hands; but else- 
where they employ Chamars, Koris, or Ahirs to do this for 
them ; for they still cherish the tradition that ploughing is 
forbidden to the caste. As to the “ dog-living ” or working for 
hire, all scruple against such a practice appears to have com- 
pletely died out, Brahmans may now be found in any and 
every kind of occupation for which wages are paid, except 
those which would entail ceremonial pollution and consequent 
loss of caste, such as that of sweeper or washerman. They 
will act as water-carriers, cooks, cart-drivers, night-watchmen, 
field-watchmen, messengers, policemen, public singers, dancers, 
wrestlers, &c. Latterly, too, they have taken largely to thiev- 
ing and other forms of crime. Grasping and lazy by long 
hereditary instinct, and not being so liberally supported by 
the outside community as they consider that they ought to 
be, they have begun to resort to force ; and in Oudh, at least, 
they are now one of. the chief criminal classes, ranking in 
this capacity scarcely, if at all, below the degraded caste of 
Pasi, who are thieves and robbers by profession. 

In spite of all this, every Brahman, even the lowest, is still 
called Maharaj, or great king, Every other caste still looks 
to him for his blessing as he passes. The coarsest features, 
the most abject ignorance, and the most menial occupation 
do not cancel the fact, that in the eyes of the Hindu com- 
munity he impersonates Brahma, the Supreme Being, and 
is entitled as such to the homage of mankind. A wretched 
Brahman once complained to me of the hardness of his lot, 
that “ the God had descended in him in vain.” 

There is one tribe of secularized Brahmans whose here- 
ditary occupation is of such a peculiar nature that we must 
give ita passing notice, These are the Sanauriyas of Bun- 
delkhand, a tribe which claims affinity with the great Sanadhya 
stock. whose chief habitat is the plain between the Ganges 
and the Jumna. The hereditary function, if it can be called 
so, of Brahmans of the Sanauriya tribe is thieving, but only 
by daylight. They make no secret of the fact that thieving 
is the main industry by which they live, and they justify it 
to their consciences, (such is the elasticity of this much vaunted 
faculty), on quasi-religious grounds. They quote a legend 
which shews that this was the lot assigned to them by Ram 
Chandra of Ayudhya, the greatest of the incarnations of 
Vishnu. There isa Hindu proverb to the effect that a theft 
by a Brahman is a gain rather than a loss to the person 
robbed :— — 

Girpure Ganga; Churai Khai Bamhan, 


The meaning of which is, that property stolen and eaten by 
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a Brahman should be no more regretted than property which 
has fallen into the Ganges. To eat at another’s expense 
is, as we have shown, a priestly function in India. To give 
what is eaten voluntarily is of course more meritorious than 
to have it taken from you by stealth; but to be robbed by 
one who impersonates the deity is much better than to be 
robbed by any one else. The Sanauriya throws an odour of 
sanctity over the act by the rule of robbing only in daylight, 
a rule so jealously observed by’the caste, that any infringement 
of it would entail dissmissal from the fraternity. Night is 
associated in the minds of men with the commission of evil 
deeds, and the Sanauariya by performing the daily argh or 
oblation of water to the Sun-god, and by repeating the Gayatri 
as other Brahmans do, secures, as he thinks, the countenance 
of the Sun-god to the predatory life to which he has been 
devoted from time immemorial. 

The goddess who is believed to preside over the peculiar 
craft of this caste is Kali or Kéalika. In order to escape de- 
tection they have invented a thieves’ Latin and a gesture 
language, with which however the police authorities are now 
beginning to be familiar, They carry their thievish expedi- 
tions sometimes as faras to Malabar, Bombay, or the Madras 
coast, leaving their wives to till the fields in their absence. 
The person by whom the theft is actually committed is gene- 
rally a boy under twelve or fourteen years of age ; and such 
boys are taken regularly into training by the men, who teach 
them the sleight-of-hand necessary to the difficult art of 
stealing in broad daylight, and organize all their movements 
on march. 

The Sanauriya is a strict Brahman. He renews his sacred 
thread annually, as other Brahmans do, in the ceremony called 
Rakshabandan ; he is a total abstainer from flesh and wine; 
never destroys life in any form ; observes the same ceremonies 
connected with births, marriages, and deaths that other Brah- 
mans do; worships the cow and the serpent: and when he 
is sick, employs none but Brahman sorcerers to expel the evil 
spirit from his body. Wherever he meets a man not of the 
Brahman caste, he pronounces the usual dsfiz7ddéd or blessing, 
and receives back the usual salutation of Maharaj, or great king, 
although he is known by every one to be a professional thief. 


There is one other eccentric kind of Brahman, who deserves 
to be noticed before we conclude this article. If, as we have just 
shewn, there is a Brahmanical tribe which has avowedly taken 
to thieving as its hereditary calling, there are others who 
have adopted the still more extraordinary course of embracing 
the creed of Islam, though still retaining the ‘tradition of 
their Brahmanical descent, and receiving gifts from Hindus as 
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Brahmans. These are known in the districts about Delhi as 
Haseni Brahmans; and they receive oblations in the name of 
Shiv or Parameshwar from Hindus, and inthe name of Allah 
rom Mahommedans, Another kind of semi-Mahommedan, 
semi-Brahman priest is to be found at the tombs of saints, to 
which Hindus and Muhammedans alike go to pay their 
offerings. For example, I have seen the shrine at Kachauchha, 
in the Fyzabad district, where Makhdum Sahib, a Muham- 
medan saint was buried; but it is certified by local tradition 
that this was once a Hindu temple presided over by Kamal 
Pandit, whose soul is still worshipped there in common with 
with that of the Mussalm4n Makhdum. Pilgrims of either 
sex go there to be cured of blindness, lameness, childlessness, 
and the various types of disease which are ascribed, by Hindus 
and Muhammedans alike, to demoniacal possession. The priests 
who are in charge of this shrine, and who receive the offerings 
presented by the visitors, are said to be descended from those 
Brahmans who were owners of the temple before it became 
the shrine of a Muhammedan saint. Other instances might 
be named. Such men constitute a kind of caste of their own ; 
for their office is hereditary, and they take presents from 
Hindus as well as Muhammedans. Both of these peculiarities 
favour the supposition of their Brahmanical origin: for there 
is no such thing as an herditary priesthood amongst Muham- 
medans ; and the custom of feeding or feeing temple priests, 
in the hope of propitiating the god or saint who resides at the 
shrine, is peculiarly Hindu in character, 

From the account which we have now given of the several 
gradations and varieties of Brahmans, commencing from the 
ancient or Vedic time, when the Brahman was the intellectual 
giant of his age, and coming gradually down to modern times, 
when the illiterate magician, palmister, and funeral-priest are 
seeking for pice, and almost begging their bread among low and 
semi-savage tribes with whom a Bfahman of the old type would 
have disdained to be associated as priest, and when some members 
of the order have even stooped so low as to accept the creed of 
Islam and receive gifts in the name of the Muhammedan 
god,—we cannot avoid the conclusion that the days of Brahma- 
nism, as a healthy and progressive creed, are past, and past 
beyond recovery. The Brahman has lived his day. His repu- 
tation as the leader and guide of his countrymen, (for this is the 
position that he once held), is steadily, if not rapidly, declin- 
ing among all the best classes of the Hindu community in_this 
part of India. The shock, which his influence has received 
within the last century from the silent, unpremeditated inroads 
of Western science and manners, is far more deadly than any 
blows inflicted on him in previous centuries from the avowed 
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hostility of Islam or the violent persecutions of an Aurangzeb, 
At times, indeed, he appears even now to be waking up into new 
life. The present century has witnessed the building of many 
new temples at Benares, Ayodhya, and other places sacred to old 
Indian tradition: and there has been a proposal of late 
years among certain influential Hindus of Upper India, to 
establish a college, in which the Hindu religion shall be taught 
simultaneously with a course of Western science, But these 
temporary fits of activity must not be taken to signify a 
permanent or even a passing recovery of youth, They are 
the mere sallies of decrepitude, the last efforts made by the 
departing priest before he finally passes away from the scene 
of his labours, like the nerveless shaft hurled by the aged 
Priam against a resistless foe among the crackling ruins of his 


own citadel. 
JouNn C, NESFIELD, 
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to 1884, ( Vide p. 305) 


Table showing the increase of ** Serious Crimes,” and the decrease 
of Police Efficiency in Bengal, during the 14 years, from 187) 
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The thick black curved line represents the fluctuations of Crime in 
different years, the ordinate representing number of crimes in thousands, 


and the abscissa the different years. 


The dotted curved line represents the actvity of Police in securing 


convictions, the ordinate representing the percentage of convictions. 











ArT. V—FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN INDIA—BENGAL. 


II.* 
Police. 


N the opinion of some writers, India never before the advent 
of British Rule enjoyed internal peace and _ security. 
“The English” says Dr. (now Sir William) Hunter, “ found no 
police in India to cope with the great evil of gang-robbery, Each 
village had its watchman, but the village watchman would have 
been powerless against the robber-gangs, and so he entered into 
league with them. Fora time the East India Company’s troops 
were constantly engaged against the banditti. ..... Such law- 
lessness was the normal condition of all India for a full half- 
century, and in some Provinces, for many centuries before 
the advent of British Rule.” This is the opinion of a 
writer living long (more than a hundred years) after the events 
described by him. A different account of pre-English India, 
however, is to be found in the Fifth Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed at the commencement 
of the present century, to inquire into the affairs of the East 
India Company. — © : 

“On a consideration of the information obtained,” say the 
Committee, “it appears that, although great disorder prevailed 
in the internal administration of the Provinces on the Com- 
pany’s accession to the Dewanny, a regular system of Govern- 
ment had subsisted. under the most intelligent and powerful 
of the Mogul Governments, in which the rights and privileges 
of the different orders of the people were acknowledged and 
secured by institutions derived from the Hindus, which, while 
faithfully and vigorously administered, seemed calculated. to 
promote the prosperity of the natives, and to secure a due 
realization of the revenues of the State.”t 

What then was this “ regular system of Government,” which, 
“while faithfully and vigorously administered,” promoted the 





* The first number of this Series, which is on * Civil Justice,” will be 
found in the “ Calcutta Review,” January, 1887, page III. . 

T England’s Work in India. p. 15. 

{ The Fifth Report from.the Select Committee of the House of Com. 
mons on the affairs of the East India Company. Vol. I, p.17. (Madras 
Edition.) ' 
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prosperity of the natives? The answer to this question is also 
to be found, as follows, in the Select Committee’s Report :— 

“ From the description which has been given of a zemindary 
under the Native Government, it will appear that, aided by 
numbers of inferior officers maintained in the different villages, 
the zemindar must have possessed considerable power within 
his limits, more especially when his zemindary was of great 
extent. It has also been noticed that the Asiatic Governments 
inclined to the establishment of individual authorities in gra- 
dation, from the Sovereign downwards to the village Mockuddum 
or Mundal. It was consistent with this principle that the 
zemindar exercised the chief authority, and was entrusted 
with the charge of maintaining the peace of his district or 
zemindary. In his official engagement, he became bound to 
apprehend murderers, robbers. house-breakers, and generally 
all disturbers of the public peace. If he failed in reproducing 
the robber, or the thing stolen, he was answerable to the in- 
jured person for the amount of the loss. Ifthe zemindary was 
farmed, the farmer who possessed the authority, incurred the 
same responsibility : and when committed to the charge of an 
officer on the part of the Government, the same responsibility, 
and the means of supporting it, devolved on that officer. The 
means thus provided were ample for maintaining the peace ; 
and when properly directed could not fail of efficiency, froin 
the great number of individuals who might at any tithe be 
called forth in defence and for the security of the inhabitants, 
consisting, not only of the pausbauns or village watchmen, 
whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that 
purpose, but all those likewise over whom the zemindary 
authority extended.”* 

Some idea of the strength of the Zemindary Police, which 
was broker up at the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
may be gathered from the following account of the Police 
arrangements that existed under the Zemindar (Maharajah) of 
Burdwan :— 

“Besides the usual establishments of guards and village 
watchmen maintained for the express purpose of police, the 
zemindar had, under the former system, the aid of zemindary 
servants, who were at all times liable to be called forth for 
the preservation of the public peace, and the apprehension 
of the disturbers of it. The officers employed in the collection 
of the sayer or import duties before the abolition of them, and 
stationed at the gunges, or commercial depédts of grain, in the 


———— — 
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* The Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India Company. Vol. I, p. 55. (Madras 


Edition.) 
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bazars or markets, and at the Zau¢s or fairs, possessed author- 
ity, and officiated for the preservation of peace and the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants and frequenters of those places. To 
convey an idea of the means possessed by a principal land- 
holder for the purposes above mentioned, it may be sufficient 
to notice the case of the zemindar of Burdwan: This zemin- 
dary, ona rough estimate, may be taken at 73 miles long 
and 45 broad, comprehending about 3,280 square miles ; nearly 
the whole of which was in the high:st state of cultivation, 
and well stocked with inhabitants. His police establishment, 
as described in a letter from the Magistrate, of the 12th October 
1788, consisted of ¢haunadars acting as chiefs of police divi- 
sions, and guardians of the peace ; under whose orders were 
stationed in the different villages, for the protection of the 
inhabitants, and to convey information to the ¢hanuadars, about 
2,400 pykes, or armed constables. But exclusive of these 
suards, who were for the express purpose of police, the principal 
dependance for the protection of the people probably rested on 
the zemindary pykes ; for these are stated by the Magistrate to 
have beenin number zo less than nineteen thousand, who were at 
all times liable to be called out in aid of the police.”* 
At the Settlement of 1793, however, the police powers of the 
zemindars were withdrawn, and their pyes disbanded on the 
eround that they had abused the authority entrusted to them 
The country was divided into police jurisdictions of about 400 
square miles each, guarded by darogahs with establishments 
under them of armed men, varying in number from 165 to 20, 
selected and appointed by the Magistrate of the district. But 
this strength of police was insufficient for the protection of the 
inhabitants. And as-the disbanded pykes took to robbery, and 
the darogahs were not less corrupt than their predecessors — 
the thannadars—the consequence was that the country was 
infested by dacoits who, as we are told by Dr. Hunter, for 
a time baffled all the efforts of Government to put them down. 
An attempt was, therefore, made in 1807, to partially restore 
the old system by calling into requisition the agency of the 
landholders. But “ the situation of things had so much changed 
since the zemindars were deprived of the authority thus restored 
to them” that the measure did not prove a success, “The 
dismemberment of the principal zemindaries, by the sale of 
land to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of talooks, 
or small estates, had reduced the efficient influence of the land- 
holders, who, for the greater part, approached nearer then, than 
thev did formerly, to the condition of mere cultivators. The 


















































* The Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons.’ Vol. I, p. 91. (Madras Edition.) 
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dismission of the zemindary fykes, and of the establishment 
formerly maintained for the collection of the sayer duties, also 
contributed to the same end,’ * 

So, we read in a letter dated the 29th May 1810, from the 
Governor-General to the Court of Directors—‘‘ The evidence 
lately adduced, exclusive of a multiplicity of other proofs, estab- 
lishes, beyond a question, the commission of robberies, murdes, 
and the most atrocious, deliberate cruelties ; in a word, an aggre- 
gate of the most atrocious crimes: nor let it be supposed that 
these offences were of rare occureiice, or confined to particular 
districts; they were committed, with few exceptions and with 
slight modifications of atrocity, in every part of Bengal.’ ’+ 

The finding of the Select Committee on this branch of Ad- 
ministration was, therefore, as follows :— 

“The establishment of an efficient police, though an object 
of the first importance, appears to be a part of the new internal 
arrangements in which the endeavours of the Supreme Govern- 
ment have been the least successful.” ¢ 

We believe the above extracts from the Select Committee’s 
Report conclusively prove that the statement of Dr. Hunter, 
that “ lawlessness was the normal condition of all India for half 
a century, and in some provinces for many centuries, before the 
advent of British rule,” is not quite correct. As regards Bengal, 
the disturbances caused in its internal arrangements, by the 
withdrawal of police powers from the zemindars, had much to 
answer for the lawlessness that prevailed during the earlier years 
of the Company’s government. ‘“ Divested of the power, they 
‘the zemindars) were, of course, relieved from the responsibility, 
in regard to robberies committed within their limits, unless it 
should be proved that they connived at, or were accomplices in, 
the offence, or omitted to afford every assistance in their 
power to the officers of Government for the apprehension of 
offenders.” § 

The efforts made by our Rulers, during the fifty years follow- 
ing the submission of the Select Committee’s Report, for re- 
storing peace to the country, were, however, very bold and 
strenuous. “A century of British rule has, therefore,” as Dr, 
Hunter truly remarks, “not only secured the Indian frontier 
from invaders, but it has freed the interior of India from ban- 
ditti.” || As was to be expected from the newness of England’s 
Indian charge, the organization of the police underwent changes 
from time to time, until at last it arrived at its present state in 
1861. During the last 25 years the present police system has 
been in force without any change whatever, and it is believed 


* The Fiftn Report, Vol. 1, p. 92. § The Fitth Report, Vol. 1, p. 55. 
+ Do. Do. Do Pp. 93 | England’s Work in India. p. 17. 
Tt Do. Do. Vol. 1, p. 89. | 
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that we have arrived at a stage at which no changes arte re- 
quired. We do not say that the operation of the present 
police system has been a failure, but we hope to lay before our 
readers such facts and figures as will make them pause before 
they pronounce that it has been a complete success, 

The safest test of Police efficiency in a country, is the test of 
percentage of convictions to cases investigated. There is no 
means, for want of proper data, to compare the working of 
the present police with that of the one it superseded, nor have 
we any properly classified satistics of crime for the first few 
years of the present Police. It is from 1871 that the proper 
data for comparison are available, and we shall give below, for 
each of the 14 years from 1871 to 1884, ‘1) the total number of 
“ Serious” Offences investigated by the Police ; (2) the number 
of cases ending in conviction ; and (3) the percentage of cases 
ending in conviction to cases investigated. These ‘ Serious” 
Offences are murder, rape, grievous hurt, hurt by dangerous 
weapons, kidnapping, abduction, dacoity, robbery, serious mis- 
chief, lurking house-trespass or house-breaking and others de- 
scribed under classes II & III in return D. 7, of, “ Criminal Cases 
Cognizable by the Police,” annexed to the Bengal Administra- 
tion Reports for the above years. Under class II are shown 
“Serious Offences against the Person” and under class III 
“ Serious Offences against Person and Property, or against 
Property only.” 
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A careful study of the figures siven in the above statement will 
show that, while the “ Serzous” Offences against Person and Pro- 
perty ave increased nearly twofold during the comparatively short 
period of 14 years, the Detective power of the Police has decreased 
almost in the same proportion. The total number of “ Serious ” 
Offences under classes II and III, which in 1871 was 15,866, rose 
to 29,435 in 1884; while the percentage of convictions to cases 
investigated, which was 22°3 in 1871, fell off to 12°7 in 1884. It 
should be remembered that even 22°3 convictions out of 100 cases 
investigated was not at all creditable to the Police, and we do not 
know how to describe its conduct when it was not able to obtain 
convictions in more than 12°7 cases out of every hundred cases 
investigated in 1884, This tendency for the crimes to increase and 
the detective power of the Police to decrease, is not confined to any 
particular years, but appears, with slight fluctuations, throughout 
the whole of these 14 years, The Table with which we have 
prefaced this article shows at a glance the rise and fall in Crimes 
and the rise and fall in the Detective power of the Police, by two 
separate curves for each of the 14 years under consideration. 
As it is unnecessary for our present purpose to inquire into the 
causes which have led to the increase in crimes, we’ shall leave 
that subject out of consideration, But it is a very serious matter 
for reflection, that the detective power of the Police, instead of 
keeping pace with the increase in crimes, has been steadily falling 
off. As the percentages of cases declared by Magistrates to be 
false do not show any material variations in these 14 years, the 
explanation for the decline in Police efficiency must be sought 
for in the constitution- of the—Police and not anywhere else. 
Now let us examine what that constitution is. 

It is the general defect of England’s administration in 
India, that the salaries of the higher appointments reserved 
for Europeans are very high in every department of service. 
But the mistake, as regards the Police, lies in paying extrav- 
ayantly high salaries to the Assistant Superintendents and 
District Superintendents, who, as we shall presently see, do 
little or no detective work, and extraordinarily low salaries 
to the subordinate grades of officers and men in whose hands 
depends entirely the success or failure of Police investiga- 
tions. As the. present Police Act, V of 1861, is said to have 
been framed “on the basis of British and Irish Constabulary 
Acts,” * we shall begin with a comparative statement showing 
the designations and salaries of the District Police officers 
and men as entertained in India, (Bengal), and in Ireland. 
For the purposes of the present comparison, we shall leave 
England out of consideration, as the organization of the Police 
in England is not the same for all the counties, but varies 
according to the requirements of each county. 





* Report of the Commission appointed under the Resolution of the 
Government of India, dated the 17th August 1860, para Io. 
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We would invite our readers’ attention to the following facts 
in connection with the above comparative statement :— 


(1) The maximum pay of the District Superintendent in 
Bengal is Rs. 1,000 per mensem, It amounts to £900 a year 
at the present rate of exchange, taking a rupee to be equal to 
is 6d. A Bengal Superintendent of the Ist grade, therefore, 
eets more than double the salary (4400) paid to an Irish 
Inspector of the Ist grade occupying a similar position. 


(2) The Irish County Inspector, holding the same position 
as the Bengal District Superintendent, has not under him a, 
separate class of officers called “ Assistants” in order to act for 
or succeed him. 


(3) While the maximum pay of the Bengal Inspector zs half 
of the minimum pay of the District Superintendent, the maxi- 
mum pay of the Irish Sub-Inspector, holding the same position 
as the Bengal Inspector, is xcar/y equal to the minimum of the 
Irish Inspector. 

(4) The pay ofa lowest grade Irish Sub-Constable (Bengal 
Constable) of six months’ service, 1s Yth of the maximum pay 
of the County Inspector (Bengal District Superintendent), 
while that of the highest grade Sub-Constable of 20 years’ service 
and upwards, is nearly % th of the maximum pay of the County 
Inspector. But in Bengal a Constable of the first grade gets 
only ;2;th of the maximum pay the District Superintend- 
ent, while one of the lowest grade gets ;},th part thereof. 


(5) Sub-constables in Ireland are allowed increased rates of 
salaries after certain lengths of service. The Constables in 
Bengal, holding similar rank, cannot expect any increase to their 
miserably low wages unless vacancies occur in the higher grades, 
whatever the length of their service may be. 


We shall take up the cases of the lower grade officers and 
men in Bengal at a subsequent part of this article, For the 
present we shall examine the case as regards the District Super-. 
intendent and the Assistant Superintendent. We have seen that 
very high salaries are paid to these two classes of officers. We 
cannot understand the reason of paying such high salaries to 
the Bengal District Superintendent and his Assistant, unless it 
is to attract Englishmen of good education to the Bengal 
Police. Now, wedonot know that the Bengal Government 
insists on candidates for appointments in the Police, passing 
any preliminary examinations; but we kuow that in Ireland 
a cadet must undergo an examination in the following subjects 
before he is admitted into the Constabulary :— 


(1) Arithmetic ;. (2) Orthography; (3) Handwriting; (4) 
Dictation ; (5) English Composition ; (6) Preczs writing ; (7) 
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Geography ; (8) British History; (9) Latin; (10) Crimina] 
Law ; and (11) Law of Evidence.* 

It will be seen that the Standard of examination for admission 
into the Irish Constabulary, though in itself not a high one, is 
still sufficiently high for testing the general acquirements of a 
candidate ; and when he begins work, he begins it with a 
knowledge of the Criminal Law and the Law of Evidence which 
is indispensable in the case of a. Police Officer, In Bengal, 
however, he is required to undergo examinations in the Criminal 
Laws after his appointment to the Police. These examinations 
are of two Standards, and are on the following subjects :—+ 

Lower standara.—The Penal Code and the Code of Criminal] 
Procedure. The Police Act (V. of 1861); the Village Chow- 
kidari Act, and the D. and N. Circulars of the Police Depart- 
ment: The use of books is allowed in answering questions at this 
examination. 

Higher standard—The questions for this examination are 
taken from the same Acts as are prescribed for the Lower Stand- 
ard, and from all the Circulars of the Police Department, from 
the Excise, Salt and Opium Laws; from Act III (B.C.) of 1884 
(so far as it relates to Police) and from the Evidence Act I of 
1872: In this examination the use of books is not allowed 

The examination of Police Officers, like that of Officers 
in other Departments, takes place twice a year, and four 
chances are ordinarily allowed to an Officer to pass by each of 
the above two Standards. Considering how few the subjects of 
examination are, what facilities are given in usemg dooks at the 
Lower Standard, and after what length of time an Offficer is 
required to undergo the examination without books by the 
Higher Standard, it is not too much to expect that, generally 
speaking, a person with ordinary intelligence, education, and 
application should pass his examinations, without attracting 
any special notice on the part of his Official Superiors. But 
the following Circular from the Inspector-General of Police on 
the subject of these examinations, speaks for itself :— 

“The Inspector-General has been extremely disappointed at 
the result of the last examinations of Police-officers. Of thirteen 
Officers examined by the Higher Standard, only one secured 
passing marks, and only two out of four officers succeeded in 
answering satisfactorily the questions set for the Lower Standard. 
One Assistant who appeared for examination by the Higher 
Standard, evidently from his answers, knew almost nothing of 
Police work or Police Law, and the answers given by many 
clearly showed that they had paid very little attention to the 





— --- 


* Guide to the Home Civil Service, p. 44. 
t Botelho’s Police Manual., p. 1032, 
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very important duty of acquiring some knowledge of the 
elements of Police Rules and Regulations, 

“Tt is almost incredible, but it is none the less a fact, that one 
Officer appearing for examination by the Higher Standard, did 
not attempt to answer a question regarding the uses of A, B, C 
Forms, and that the reply given to the same question by another 
Assistant of three years’ standing was hopelessly incorrect. 

“ Not a single Officer answered correctly a question connected 
with Police duties in the Salt Department, although more than 
one officer has been employed in districts where the Salt Laws 
are specially applicable, one officer having even been in charge 
of a district in Orissa. 

“The Departmental questions were most imperfectly answered, 
and showed that the Assistants had taken very little trouble to 
master even the most elementary portion of Police work, 

“The importance of Assistant Superintendents passing their 
examination, and fitting themselves to perform efficiently the 
duties for which they receive their pay, has been constantly 
pressed on their notice, and it is most disappointing to the 
Inspector-General to find that, in the great majority of instances, 
Assistants can have made no real efforts to acquire a knowledge 
of Police duties, or to make any real return to Government for 
the salaries which they have received.” ‘Circular Memo No.1, 
of 1882).* 

A Circular like the above cannot be expected to issue more 
than once, nor, evenif issued, can it be found in a Manual to 
which the public have access; but that things have not much 
improved since its issue, will be seen by referring to the Quarter- 
ly Civil Lists. The Civil List for January 1886 shows that out 
of 18 Assistant Superintendents in the lowest grade, two only 
had completely passed by both the Standards of examination, 
Two officers appointed in 1880, one in 1881, three in 1882, 
three in 1883, and five in 1884, had not fully passed their 
examinations. Of the two appointed in 1880, one had still to 
pass in Law, though he had been nearly six years in the service. 

We believe that the facts we have laid before our readers 
conclusively prove, that the Assistant Superintendents, who 
ultimately become District Superintendents, are not a very 
well educated body of men, nor are they very assiduous in their 
duties. The uselessness of having a class of Assistant Superin- 
tendents for the purpose of filling up vacancies in District 
Superintendentships was declared in 1871-72, by Sir George 
Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as will appear 


from the following :— = 
“ The Lieutenant-Governor had reason to believe that the 





* Botelho’s Police Manual, pp. 334°35. 
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demands which are now frequently made for Assistants to 
District Superintendents of Police, are founded on the idea 
which was, till lately, very prevalent, that the Police is to be 
a separate caste and service, and that no one but Assistant 
Superintendents can act for or succeed District Superintendents, 
The Lieutenant-Governor declared that it was not his intention 
that District Superintendents should have Assistants, save jn 
exceptionally heavy or difficult districts ; that the Inspectors 
are their Assistants for most practical purposes, and that when 
a District Superintendent goes out into his district, and there 
is no Assistant under him, an officer of the rank of an Inspector 
should have charge of the current duties of his office, and com- 
municate all matters of importance in the diaries to the 
Magistrate as well as to the District Superintendent. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, is of opinion that Assistant 
Superintendents are, as arule, unnecessary, and His Honor has 
resolved not ordinarily to appoint a full number of new Assistant 
Superintendents, but to absorb those who are fit for it in the 
Subordinate Executive Service of the Regulation and Non-Reég- 
ulation Provinces, When under the exceptional circumstances 
of any district it may be desirable that an Assistant should be 
appointed, an officer of the Subordinate Executive Service may 
be specially so employed. For the appointment of District 
Superintendent, either officers of the Subordinate Executive 
Service or Junior Civilians would be eligible.” * 

But as the number of Assistant Superintendents has remained 
undiminished since the above orders were passed by Sir George 
Campbell, it would seem that his successors have not agreed 
with him in the views that the police was not to be a separate 
caste and service, and that others, besides Assistant Superintend- 
-ents, could act for or succeed District Superintendents, As the 
Assistant Superintendents are now retained not because their 
services were vequired as Asststants, but because they might 
succeed District Superintendents, it is necessary that we should 
-inquire what the special duties of the District Superintendent 
are, which none but Assistant Superintendents could perform, 
and for which a previous special training as Assistants was 
required. 

Military organization, we are told by Government, is not 
required in the Police. Too much time is not to be given 
to teaching men their drill, which is but a secondary part of 
a policeman’s duty. “ The prevention and detection of crime, 
the protection of person and property, and the arrest of 
criminals, are the main duties of a ‘Police force. The men 









* Bengal Administration Report for 1871-72, p. 88. 
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should have:a fair organization, but not a Military discipline,”* 
A District Superintendent of Police is, therefore, not required 
to possess the qualification necessary for a Military officer. 
Whatever knowledge of drilling is required of him is just what 
is possessed by his Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Head 
Constables, and as regards this portion of his duties any one 
of these officers might succeed him. 

The principal duties of a District Superintendent of Police 
were set down in the following Circular issued shortly after 
the introduction of the present system :— 

“It has been brought to my (Inspector-General’s) notice, that 
in some districts the Superintendents of Police seldom or never 
conduct in person the investigation of Serious Crimes, 

“2, I would remind District Superintendents that one of 
their first duties is to set an example to their subordinates by 
promptly taking up and energetically investigating every Serious 
Crime brought to their notice. In proportion as the District 
Superintendent sets the example of intelligently following up, 
and vigorously prosecuting offenders, will the Subordinate Police 
be active and persistent in the detection and prevention of crime. 

“ 3, It is only by constantly moving about in his district 
that a Superintendent of Police can become acquainted either 
with his own Subordinates or the state of his district generally. 

‘4, A Police-Officer can never effect much good who merely 
sits in his office and writes reports, while his Assistants and 
Inspectors do all the rough work.” (Circular No. 14, 1864.) 

But, as if the orders contained in the above quoted Circular 
had not been properly attended to, we find a repetition to the 
same effect in the Administration Report for 1880-81 :— 

“ District Superintendents were directed to personally super- 
vise the progress of the police investigation in every important 
case, and the Magistrate himself was directed, in cases of great 
importance, to watch the course of the police enquiry from the 
beginning, and to assist the District Superintendent by his 
advice and experience in supervising and directing the action 
of the Subordinate Police.”} 

The following reference is made to the above orders of 
Government in the Inspector-General’s Report for the same 
year :— 

“In connection with the supervision of important cases by 
District Superintendents, and with special reference to the 
Government Circular of August 1880, I append a statement 
Showing the number (265) of Serious Crimes _ personally 





* Police Circular No. 10, 164. Botelho’s Manual, p. 684. 
* Botelho’s Manual, p. 31S. 
t Bengal Administration Report for 1880-81, p. 63. 
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investigated by District Superintendents. The orders of 
Government have not had time to take full effect, and I shall 
be able to report more fully on the subject next year,”* 

But we find different orders on the subject in the Report of 
the following year, 1881 :— 

“ During the year 239 cases were personally investigated by 
District Superintendents. Mr. Monro observes that some of 
the Divisional Commissioners think that more might have been 
done in the way of personal investigation, but he points out 
that personal investigation of a case involves detriment to the 
other duties which the District Superintendent has to perform ; 
it renders it necessary to give up to the control of subordinates 
the proceedings in other cases which he is directing, and it 
interferes with the work of inspection. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor considers it very doubtful whether the actual presence of 
the District Superintendent on the spot is of any advantage. 
The subordinates, if the District Superintendent is making the 
enquiry himself, will most probably leave every thing to him, 
while his position and status often prevent him from obtaining’ 
information which an officer of lower rank, who could mix 
freely with the people, would obtain. It would be otherwise 
were evidence of an offence always easily procurable, or were 
people at once ready to impart all the information they possess, 
but in the majority of cases this is not so, and indirect enquiries, 
which a District Superintendent has neither the opportunity 
nor the leisure to make, are often necessary before the truth 
can be discovered. The personal supervision, which it has 
so often been laid down, that a District Superintendent should 
exercise in the investigation of cases, should, as a rule, be di- 
rected towards making himself thoroughly acquainted with what 
his subordinates are doing in each case, to advising them 
regarding the manner in which they should proceed, as to the 
points on which evidence should, if possible, be procured, and 
to seeing that they do not neglect their duty, and that cases 
when sent up are sent up in as complete a form as possible”.f 

We shall ask our readers to take note of the following points 
in the above orders in connection with the investigation of 
Serious Crimes by District Superintendents in person :— 

(1) When the present Police was organized, one of the 
first duties of the District Superintendent was considered to 
be, to take up promptly and energetically the investigation of 
Serious cases in person. 

(2) Till 1881 the views of Government on the subject re- 


mained unchanged. 





* Police Report for 1880, p. 51. 
+ Resolution, dated 1st October 1882, onthe Police Report for 1881, para. 19. 
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(3) The interpretation given by Government in 1882 to the 
words “ personal supervision” is, that District Superintendents 
are to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with what their 
subordinates did in each case, to advise them regarding the 
manner in which cases were to be investigated, and to see that 
they did not neglect their duty, and that when they sent up 
cases, they sent them up in as complete a form as possible. 

District Superintendents have, under the orders of 

1882, been relieved of the duty of personally investigating 

cases, because their position and status prevent them from 

mixing freely with the people and because the evidence of an 
offence is not easily procurable. 

Having seen what the duties of a District Superintendent are 
in connection with the investigation of cases, we shall proceed 
to examine the powers he exercises in the internal management 
of the Police force of the district. In 1862, when the new 
Police was organized, the Magistrate of the district had “no 
authority to interfere in the internal organization and discipline 
of the Police force.’* Even the Commissioners of Divisions 
were “not in any way to interfere with the details of the orga- 
nization of the Police.” But this independence of the District 
Superintendent no longer exists, as will appear from the follow- 
ing orders :— 

“Since the first flush of the newness and independence of 

the Police, successive administrations have more and more in- 
clined to restore the authority of the Magistrate of the district 
over it, and toa considerable extent this had been done. But 
still there was a good deal of the old feeling in the Police, 
which gave rise to a longing for independence and to occasional 
antagonism ; while many Magistrates insufficiently exercised 
the powers which they really possessed, not feeling very sure of 
their ground. The Lieutenant-Governor (Sir George Camp- 
bell) has, he hopes, now made very clear the entire subordina- 
tion of the Police to the Magistrate for all and every purpose ; 
and by precise instructions and revision of rules in such a way as 
to leave no opening for doubt, he has, he trusts, both enabled 
all capable Magistrates to exercise to the full the powers en- 
trusted to them, without hesitation or misgiving, and induced 
the Police officers to feel that their position is in no degree 
equivocal, and that the situation must he accepted.” 

“If possible, all appointments superior to the grade of Con- 
stables will be made by promoting capable and deserving men 
of the grade below. 

“If it be in any case necessary to appoint an outsider to any 





* Botelho’s Manual, p. 313. ~{ f Botelho’s Manual, p. 313. 
{} Bengal Administration Report for 1871-72, p. 67. 
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grade higher than that of Constable, the approval of the Magis- 
trate of the district must be previously obtained ‘to the 
nomination. 

* * * * 

“The District Superintendent will make all promotions up 
to, and including, the grades of Sub-Inspectors; but the ap- 
pointments of Sub-Inspectors of all grades shall be subject to 
the approval and confirmation of the Magistrate of the District, 
to whom due notice of all promotions to, and in the grade of, 
Sub-Inspectors must be given by the District Superintendent in 
such manner as the Magistrate of the district. may direct. 


* + 

“The Magistrate will have a veto on transfers of Police 
officers from one place to another within the district, and 
should take care that local efficiency is not sacrificed by fre- 
quent transfers. All transfers or proposed transfers must be 
notified to the Magistrate.”* (Circular M). 

* An appeal from orders passed by District Superintendents 
affecting Constables and Head Constables shall lie to the 
Magistrate of the District” (Circular M).+ 

“In the case of the punishment of Sub-Inspectors, the sanc- 
tion of the Magistrate of the District shall be necessary.” 


(Circular M). t 


“ When the conduct of Inspectors calls for punishment, the 
matter must be reported by the District Superintendent, with 
his recommendation through the Magistrate of the district and 
the Commissioner of the Division, to the Inspector-General of 
Police.” (Circular M).§ 

“ District Superintendents will have no direct correspondence 
with the Inspector-General or Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police in all matters connected with District Police administra- 
tion. Returns and accounts they may forward direct, but 
correspondence on all other subjects must be submitted through 
the Magistrate, except when, in his absence, he has given 
express directions to send any case or any class of business 
direct, when a note should be made to the following effect :— 

“< Forwarded in absence of the Magistrate under instructions 
of that officer.’” (Circular E, 1881.) || 

Now we shall ask our readers to pause and_consider the 
following points :— | 

(1). When the present Police system was introduced, the 
District Superintendent was required to promptly take up and 
energetically investigate in person every Serious Crime brought 


to his notice (p. 3IT). 


- 5 


* Botelho’s Manual p. 674. § Botelho’s Manual pv. 667. 
t Do. do. p. 668. i Do. do. p. 442. 
t Lo. do. p. 667. | 
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He is now relieved of this part of his duties, and is simply 
required to see that his subordinates do their work properly, 

. 312). ; 

Py He was at first the head of the District Police independ- 
ent of the Magistrate of the District (p. 313), Now he is en 
tirely subordinate to that officer (pp. 313-314). 

The responsiblities imposed upon and the importance attach- 
ed to the post of a District Superintendent of Police, when it 
was Originally created, have thus been much reduced, and the 
question arises:—Is it any longer necessary that a class of 
Assistant Superintendents should be retained simply for the 

urpose that they may “act for or succeed District Superintend- 
ents?” Before we proceed to answer this question, let us cons 
sider what other classes of officers there are from amongst whom 
District Superintendents could be appointed. We have seen 
(vide p, 310) that according to Sir George Campbell—* For the 
appointment of District Superintendent, either officers of the 
Subordinate Executive Service or Junior Civilians should be 
eligible.” But there is a third class of officers—the Inspectors— 
whose claims to succeed to District Superintendentships .in' the 
ordinary course of service, have not yet been considered, though 
there are isolated instances in which, after passing through 
Assistant Superintendentships, they have become District 
Superintendents. 

“ The ordinary duties of an Inspector in charge of a division, 
apart from those laid down by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and Act V of 1861 are,” we are told in a Police Circular, No. 12 
of 1862, “the close personal supervision of all his subordinates, 
as well as of their arms and accoutrements, of the station-houses, 
outposts, and lines or barracks ; the immediate reporting to 
his Superior officer of any dereliction of duty on the part of the 
first, or any injury done to,.or sustained by, the last ; the pro- 
curing and collecting of information on all subjects connected 
with his duties, whether of prevention, protecticn, or detection ; 
and to this end, when not engaged in any special inquiry or 
investigation, the Inspector should, during the course of every 
day it possible, (Sundays excepted), visit one or more Stations 
and Outposts of. his Division, noting carefully any unusual or 
remarkable circumstance or occurrence ; conversing, as oppor- 
tunities offer, with persons likely to be well informed upon 
subjects in which he is interested as a Police officer ; receiving 
verbal reports during his ride from chowkidars and heads of 
village communities ; observing, for the information of the 
District Superintendent, the condition of roads, ferries, and 
public buildings, and marking the assembling in, or passage 
through, his jurisdiction of any body of men of peculiar charac- 
ter or suspicious. bearing and appearance.’* . 





* Botelho’s Manual, p. 11, 
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Here let us refer to a distinction which seems to us to be 
of sufficient importance to deserve more than a mere passing 
notice, It will be seen that the duties of an Inspector of Police 
are very various and onerous. As an officer in charge of a Sub- 
Division, he stands to the District Superintendent in the same 
relation as that in which a Sub-Divisional Magistrate stands to 
the Magistrate of the District. If the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
happens to be a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, and 
is sufficiently high up in the list of that Service, his next ap- 
pointment is that of a District Magistrate-Collector, though, 
if he happens to belong to the Uncovenanted Service, he cannot 
expect to rise higher. There is, however, no such disqualifying 
Circumstance in the case of the Police Inspector, though the 
practice has been tocreate a sort of distinction of “ Covenant- 
ed” and “ Uncovenanted ” between the upper grade Police Offi- 
cers, counting upwards from Assistant Superintendents, and the 
lower grade Officers counting downwards from Inspectors. This 
distinction, so far as we have been able to understand, is based on 
a distinction between “ Europeans ” and “ Natives.” There may 
have been some grounds for making such a_ distinction 
formerly, when “ Natives” were not tried in high — posts 
under the English Government, and when education had not 
make such an advance in the country as it has since made. 
But now that “ Natives” have been found fit for District Magis- 
trate-Collectorships, District Judgeships, and even for High 
Court Judgeships, there can be no reason whatever, why they 
should not be found fit for Police Superintendentships, especially 
as the entire detective work is now done by “ Natives.” The 
few “ Natives” who have from time to time been translated 
from Inspectorships, to what may be called the “ Covenanted ” 
Service in the Police, have, so far as the public are aware, 
proved invariably a success. Should it be argued that in times of 
disturbance a “ European ” (which term includes an East Indian, 
a Eurasian, as well as a European) would command greater 
influence, and therefore prove more useful than a “ Native,” 
we would refer to the past history of Bengal to show that, in all 
cases of fights between rival zemindars and others, it was the 
Head Constable, Sub-Inspector, or Inspector, nearest to the 
place of occurrence, and not the District Superintendent or 
his Assistant, residing at a distance from it, who arrested or 
dispersed the rioters. We are aware that there have been 
instances in which the Police has been employed under European 
officers, in frontier expeditions or in putting down outbreaks 
among such rude peoples as the Sonthals or the Khunds. But 
the Reserve Police generally employed on such work, consist- 
ing of a quasi-military force, is always under the charge of a 
European Inspector, As, however, there is already a good 
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number of European Inspectors in the service (out of 15 First 
Grade Inspectors so many as 9 are Europeans), it should not 
cause any anxiety to our Rulers lest, by making appointments 
to District Superintendentships from amongst the Inspectors, 
they should have only “ Native” Superintendents. When we 
come to the question of appointing Inspectors, we shall show 
that, by adopting a principle of nomination and examination, 
Government could induce “ Europeans ” to join the Police as 
Inspectors. 

We shall now proceed to answer the question— 

Is it any longer necessary that a class of Assistant Superin- 
tendents should be retained simply for the purpose that they 
may “ act for or succeed District Superintendents ? ” 

Our answer to the above question is in the negative, for rea- 
sons already stated, but which we may, for the sake of con- 
venience, sum up as follows :— 

(1). As the Assistant Superintendents fave ZUittle or no 
work to do as Assistants, tt 1s an extravagance in the Adminis- 
tration to retain their services simply for the purpose that they 
may “ act for or succeed District Superintendents.” 

(2). Members of the Subordinate Executive Service and 
Junior Members of the Civil Service, who, in the trial and 
inquiry of cases, acquire practical experience in Police work, 
can act for or succeed District Superintendents. 

(3). Inspectors of Police who are, for all practical purposes, 
the Assistants to District Superintendents, should also be eligible 
(as indeed they are fit) to act for or succeed them. 

The services of the Assistant Superintendents being dis- 
pensed with as useless, the next point for consideration will be :— 

Should not the salaries at present given to District Super- 
intendents be re-adjusted, with reference to the salaries given in 
the other services, and the changes that have taken place in the 
duties and responsibilities attached to District Superintendent- 
ships during the last 25 years? 

The maximum pay given to the best men in the Subordinate 
Education Service is only Rs. 500 a month. The bulk of the 
officers in the Subordinate Executive Service cannot hope to 
rise to more than Rs, 600 a month, there being only 9 appoint- 
ments on Rs. 700 and 7 on Rs. 800 in a Service counting as 
many as 300 officers; and itis a well recognized principle with 
all cevilized Governments to pay higher salaries to the Magis- 
trates who try Criminals than to the Police Officers who bring 
them up for trial. When we come to the subject of “ Criminal 
Justice,” we shall show that the work of trying criminal cases is 
done mostly by the members of the Subordinate Executive 
service. Such beitig the case, we would give the District Super- 
intendent a salary of Rs, 300 to begin with, There would then 
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be three Higher Grades on Rs, 400, Rs, 500 and Rs. 600 a 
month. As there are 52 Superintendents of the different Grades 
at present in Bengal, we would have 12 of these appointments 
on Rs, 300, 20 on Rs. 400, 10 on Rs. 500,and 10 on Rs. 600, 
which would be a very fair distribution among the four Grades, 
This will, while keeping the efficiency of the service unimpaired, 
result in large savings to Government, a portion of which could 
be utilized in raising the salaries of the Sub-Inspectors, Head 
Constables, and Constables, about which we shall have to speak 
hereafter. The following Table shows the expenditure at present 
incurred for Assistant Superintendents, and District Superine 
tendents, and the expenditure that will be incurred for District 


Superintendents according to our scheme :— 
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The Inspectors as a class are well spoken of in the Adminis- 
tration Reports. For instance we read :—* The upper grades of 
Native officers, that is the Inspectors of Police, have been great- 
ly benefited in their pay and promotion. Their character and 
efficiency have been proportionately raised. It cannot be said 
that all of them are beyond reproach and suspicion, but the 
majority of them are favourably regarded by their superiors 
and their countrymen.’* Again—“ The higher Native officers of 
the force bear a tolerably good character on the whole, but not 
so high as that borne by the Deputy Magistrates and the Native 
Civil Judges. While some of the Inspectors are excellent, others 
are ill esteemed” + Now, we would ask our readers to consider 
whether by throwing open, in the manner proposed by us, to the 
Inspectors the appointment of District Superintendent, Govern- 
ment would not be still further raising “ their character and 
efficiency.” So long as the highest pay that an Inspector can 
aspire to isonly Rs. 250 a month, it is not fair to compare him in 
point of character and efficiency with the Deputy Magistrates and 
Subordinate Civil Judges who may rise to more than three 
timesthat amount. But we believe that by adopting our scheme, 
as given above, Government will not only effect large savings in the 
expenditure, but will also give the country a more efficient class 
of Superintendents than we at present possess. The Inspectors 
will bring to their new posts az amount of experience gained in 
the practical work of investigation into cases which the present 
Superintendents are sadly in want of. The character of the Lower 
grade officers will also be greatly improved by placing before 
them such a field for advancement. 

We have no objection to the appointment of the members of 
the Subordinate Executive Service and of the Junior Members 
of the Civil Service to District Superintendentships, provided 
they begin at the bottom, 2. ¢.on Rs. 300 a month. But this it 
would be absurd to offer to the latter, while the former would not 
find it worth their acceptance. 

The Inspectors must, therefore, be considered as the proper 
persons to act for or succeed District Superintendents. In order to 
secure the services of the best available men for Inspectorships and 
ultimately for District Superintendentships, we would have two 
examinations, one for appointment to the lowest or 4th grade 
of Inspectors on Rs, 100 a month, and the other for appointment 
to the 2nd grade on Rs. 200 a month. The examinations 
would be somewhat similar in nature to the Irish examination, 
the subjects for which have been given at page 307 of this Paper. 
But changes will, of course, have to be made in those subjects in 





* Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75, p. 24. 
t Do, Do. for 1875-76, p.. 17. | 
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order to suit the varying requirements of this country. At the 
First Examination the competition. will be among :— 
(1) Sub-Inspectors of the Ist grade. 
(2) University Graduates. 
(3) Persons especially nominated by the  Inspector- 
General of Police. 

At the Second Examination, Inspectors of the 3rd grade will 
be substituted for Sub-Inspectors of the Ist grade in the above 
classes, the other two classess of candidates remaining unchanged. 

Our object in having two Examinations for admission into the 
Police as Inspectors, is to give Government an opportunity for 
admitting, at the Second Examination, those “ Europeans” who 
may not choose to enter service in the lowest grade of Inspectors 
on Rs. 100a month. Inthe second grade they will begin on 
Rs. 200, which is nearly equal to the present pay (Rs. 250) of the 
lowest grade of Assistant Superintendents, But we may here 
mention that there are “Europeans” serving as Sub-Deputy Collec- 
torson Rs. roo and Rs. 150. In the Public Works Department, 
requiring special training, we find “ Europeans” even on Rs. 80 a 
month. The fact is, we are living in very hard times, in which 
both “ Europeans” and “ Natives” of good education and respect- 
ability find it very difficult to earn a living. But what Govern- 
ment should look to is, not how a reform such as is proposed by 
us will affect this or that particular class of its subjects, but how 
it will benefit the country or affect it otherwise. We have, how- 
ever, made provision for the special benefit of “ Europeans” of 
education and respectability to enter the Police, by proposing an 
examination for appointment to the 2nd grade Inspectorship on 
Rs 200. Perhaps, it will be argued that Europeans of respectable 
families will not find it convenient to do the rough work 
of a Police Inspector. Against such an argument we have nothing 
to say, as the work of a Police officer, if properly performed, 
must always be rough. We would, however, give to all Inspect- 
ors a consolidated travelling allowance of Rs. 25 a month, be- 
sides pay and boat allowances in the river districts as at present. 
The expenditure on account of this consolidated travelling allow- 
ance, which will amount to Rs. 48,000 annually for the 160 In- 
spectors of all grades, will be met out of the savings to be effected 

in the travelling allowances now drawn by Assistant and District 
Superintendents, which amounted to Rs. 87,630 in 1884. The 
posts of Assistant Superintendents being abolished, there will be 
no charge on their account under this head, and the new District 
Superintendents coming under the same rules as the Members of 
the Subordinate Executive Service, will cease to draw travelling 
allowances at their present higher rates. This will effect large 
savings in the present expenditure for travelling charges, out of 
which our proposed allowances for the Inspectors will be met. 
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We shall now proceed to examine what reforrns should ‘be 
introduced in the lower grades of Police Officers and men. The 
evils of the present. system of paying low salaries to the Sub- 
Inspectors, Head Constables and Constables, especially to the 
two last named classes of officers, have always been admitted 
by Government, and out of a large number of such admissions 
we shall make a few extracts in the following :-— 

“The next grade, Sub-Inspectors, are not so well paid, and 
are much less favourably regarded. Though many of them 
are good, yet as a body they are not at all free from the 
reproach of corruption and malpractices, which used so heavily 
to lie on the Old Police. This is very unfortunate, inasmuch as 
in most (though not all) of the serious cases in the interior of 
the districts, these are the men who first.appear on the spot 
after the occurrence, and upon whose conduct the management 
of the cases so much depends, If the Sub-Inspector by neglect, 
collusion or concealment, spoils the case at the beginning, sub- 
sequent rectification by the superior officers is difficult, In 
reality, few things would so materially affect the Police Adminis- 
tration as a decisive improvement in the status of Sub- 
Inspectors. Financial reasons render this difficult, though it 
is kept in consideration. 

“The Petty Officers and Privates, ‘Head constables’ and 
‘ Constables’ are greatly improved in discipline and external be- 
haviour. But in other respects their conduct cannot be report- 
ed upon as at all good; it is indeed generally esteemed by the 
native community to be indifferent. The remarks just made 
above regarding Sub-Inspectors are almost equally applicable to 
the Head Constables. It were much to be wished that our finan- 
cial means admitted of their pay being increased.”* 

“ District officers, it is true have much difficulty to contend 
with, owing to the inferiority of the pay and status of the lower 
ranks of Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables, as compared with 
the responsible duties which they are required to perform. The 
raising of the status of the lower grades of native officers is 
the most important requirement of the department, and will 
receive attention on a favourable opportunity.”+ 

“The most important agents of the Police administration are 
the petty officers of the Force, the Head Constables and Sub- 
Inspectors, by whom all criminal investigations are ordinarily 
held ; and it is amongst this class of officers that there is the 
widest scope for improvement. The attention of Government 
has long been devoted to considering the means whereby the 
status of Head Constables especially may be ameliorated, and 





* Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75. Minute by Sir Richard 


Temple, pp. 24-25. 
+ Bengal Administration Report for 1875- -75; P- 73. 
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it is a matter of regret that financial necessities have hitherto 
rendered it impossible to give effect to any of the proposals 
that have been made. The Government is fully aware that 
this is the most urgent need of the department, and that the 
only certain means of securing a higher order of efficiency is 
by raising the status and salary of the petty Police officers. It 
is feared that until this can be done, the undeniable unpopular- 
ity and venality of the Police must continue.”* 

“| believe I shall be borne out by the unanimous opinion of 
Native and European residents in the interior, who have 
experience of the regular. mofussil police, that the question of 
improvement in the ersonnel of the Police force merits earnest 
attention. Thisis my opinion, not formed to-day nor yesterday, 
but the result of 20 years’ mixing with the people, under circum- 
stances favourable to the formation of an impartial judgment 
upon the matter. There is only one way in which the improve- 
ment can be effected, namely, the removal of Police officers 
from temptation to err. We must pay them better than we 
now do, and we must endeavour to attract better men to the 
police service by opening to them a better career than they 
now have. + : 

“Tam frequently reminded that better pay and pensions 
should be secured for the Police ; but instead of seeing an early 
day when such advantages could be attained, I am afraid that, 
under the enforcement of economy, we shall have great diffi- 
culty in holding our own, and maintaining the present standard 
of efficiency.” t 

Now, we would ask our readers to consider how long will our 
Rulers be content-with thus merely expressing their regret, and 
meanwhile allow the country to suffer from the present evils ? 
We have shown what large savings can be effected by abolishing 
the useless posts of Assistant Superintendents, and by remodel- 
ling those of District Superintendents according to a scheme 
we have proposed. Out of those large savings, amounting to 
Rs. 3,40,800, we would devote at /east two dacs towards improv- 
ing the pay and efficiency of the lower grade Police Officers, 
especially of the lowest grade Sub-Inspectors and Head Con- 
stables and of the Constables of all the grades. We would not 
have a Sub-Inspector on less than Rs. 50 a month, nor a Head 
Constable on less than Rs. 15.. As regards the Constables, we 
would press on the attention of our readers the following 





NT 


* Bengal Administration Report for 1875-76, p. 89. 

t Speech delivered by the Hon’ble.A. P. MacDonnel on the introduction 
of the Bill for the amendment of the village Chowkidari Act. Supplement 
to the Calcutta Gazette, dated February roth, 1886, p. 191, 

t Sir Rivers Thompson’s speech on the above Bill. Supplement to the 
Calcutta Gazete, dated February roth, 1886, p. 198. 
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important orders issued by the Government of India when the 
present Police Act was passed :— 

“ The pay of the Police must vary according to time and 
place, but it may be laid down as a general rule, that it should 
always be sufficient to give the foot Policeman something more 
than the highest rate of wages for unskilled labour, so as to 
ensure Government having the choice of all the classes to which 
unskilled labourers belong, thus securing the best and most 
respectable of that class for the Police. The pay of mounted 
Policeman, and of the superior grades will of course be higher 
according to their expenses and rank. 

“ This rule will be modified in some districts where the Police 
are generally drawn from some particular class of the com- 
munity. It will also be modified where they are paid wholly, 
or in part, by grants of land ; but the general rule to be observ- 
ed is that the Policeman should get, as pay, rather better wages 
than he would otherwise make by his industry, so that simple 
dismissal from the Police may always be a substantial punish- 
ment. 

“This is the best pecuniary guarantee for his honesty and 
efficiency. This rule is incompatible with the present too 
general practice of paying Policemen wages notoriously in- 
sufficient for their subsistence, leaving them to make up the 
difference by peculation.’* 

But the following statistics regarding the average wages per 
month of able-bodied agricultural labourers, taken from pages 
41-44 of the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette for January 
12th, 1887, will show how far the above orders of the Govern- 
ment of India are being observed in Bengal :— 














Name of District. ee es. “edibed aaa agri- 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Burdwan 8 oO Oo 

Bankoora ove §10 0 to g 8 o 

Beerbhoom ene iad eee 408 0 .s«ji6 ee: 

Midnapore eee wen ove 6 8 o 

Hooghly eee one bei 7, 8 6 

Howrah ode 7: 3-e.,/ 15 0.0 

Calcutta 12,00 

24-Pergunnahs ‘~ 10 0 Oo 

Nuddea oon eee 6 0 o 

Khoolna “oe 9 © Oo 

Jessore ove 7 8 o 

Moorshedabad 5 9 Oo 















* Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette, February 13th, 1861, p. 44. 
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Name of Dives. Arman eee Ia hath ia eetead sore 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, 

Dinagepore... one von e @-e 

Rajshahye coe eee eee 4 0 oOo to 5 0 Oo 

Rungpore pee ove ber 911 B4:0 

Bograh Re one oe. 600», 7 00 

Pubna nail ae ae ‘© © u»s..0. 2.2 

Julpigooree_.... ove 8 0 O 

Darjeeling... 8 8 o 

Dacca do ote 600, 800 

Furreedpore ... ose 7 8 O 

Backergunge ... 8 0 O 

Mymensing pe one 7 0 0 » 10:6 © 

Chittagong =». ove ove oe 0's TF 8 8 

Noakhali eee ah ded - 0 0 '» M16 -o 

Tipperah 600, 800 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 9 6 oO 

Patna i 06 a en moon at 

Gya one “00 re ie ge, ee . W 

Shahabad has oes pe 5 00 

Durbhanga ... ees ove 2:13 Oy,  Bve @ 

Mozufferpore ... SO: @ ip, 6-010 

Sarun ove vee 2.13 @:« 228.2 

Chumparan ... _- 6 8 o 

Monghyr oes eee 3 12 0 

Bhagulpore ... oes 4'6:o » \6 ere 

Purneah ove ove oes ge: 88.::0 9» $2078 

Maldah eee eee eee 4 8 Oo » 5 9° OG 

Sonthal Pergunnahs one eve 312 0 

Cuttuck oes oe eee 5 10 oO 

Pooree ae 200 os 600 

Balasore eee Pa 510 0 »y 7 8 o 

Hazareebagh ... ove bee 3 12 oO 

Lohardugga ... eee on S 4. Bw 228-0 

Singbhoom ... - cee 3 0 0 

Manbhoom ... eee 41I1 Oo 








It will appear from the above that in Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24 Pergunnahs, Khoolna, Jessore, Dinage- 
pore, Rungpore, Julpigooree, Darjeeling, Dacca, Furreedpore, 
Backergunge, Mymensing, Chittagong, Noakhali, Tipperah, and 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the footmen in the lowest two 
grades of the Bengal Police, drawing Rs, 7 and Rs. 6 per month, 
instead of getting more, as it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India that they should, get less than the agricultural 
Or unskilled labourers. The best pecuniary guarantee for the 
policeman’s “ honesty and efficiency” on which so much stress 
was, as we have seen, laid by the Government of India, has thus 
disappeared in the above named districts, and the country has 
been allowed to suffer from the anticipated evils of low pay. 
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Indeed, the Government, finding it difficult to enlist recruits, has 
been forced to grant a batta of Re. I per mensem to Constabies 
of the 3rd and 4th grades (z. e. on Rs. 7 and on Rs, 6) employ- 
ed in the Reserve in some of the districts, as will appear from the 
following extracts :— 

“The difficulty felt in former years in enlisting suitable re- 
cruits in Bengal districts continued during the. year under 
review. In 1880 sanction was given to the grant of batta of 
Re. I per mensem to Constables of the 3rd and 4th grades em- 
ployed in the Reserve, in the districts of the 24-Pergunnahs, 
Howrah, Hooghly, Moorshedabad, and Midnapore, and the 
grant of batta was afterwards extended to the Reserves in Jessore 
and Dacca. The Inspector-General states that, judging by the 
number of resignations and desertions before and after the 
grant, the concession seems to have had no effect in Dacca, and 
very little in the 24-Pergunnahs ; while very good effects have 
resulted from it in Moorshedabad, Jessore, Midnapore and 
Howrah.* 

“In addition to the seven districts named last year, batta 
is now given in Rajshahye and Pubna, while it is proposed 
further to extend it to Rungpore.”+ 

The case now stands thus :—Government finding it impossible 
to retain the services of the Constables of the Rs. 7 and Rs. 6 
erades in the Reserve, in which they cannot make any extra earn- 
ings from bribery and extortion, has been forced to give them 
an additional rupee a month by way of batta in some of the 
districts, but has allowed the wages of the men employed at 
Police Stations and Outposts to remain unchanged, as, in doing 
duties in the interior, the men make additions to their pay by 
means of peculation, which induces them to continue in the 
Police, and thereby saves Government ¢he difficulty of meeting 
resignations and desertions in large numbers. Now, sucha state of 
things would be considered a scandal even in an Asiatic Ruler, 
and we know not how to describe the conduct of our civilized 
Government in this respect. We consider this to be the greatest 
blot on the English Administration in India, and not a day should 
be lost in endeavouring to remove it. As, in the districts of Behar 
and Chota Nagpore, the average wages of an unskilled labourer 
is lower than the pay of a lowest grade Constable, Government 
will not have to raise the salaries of the Constables in those 
districts, nor will it be necessary to give any large increase to 
the men employed in the Orissa Division; but in most of the 
districts of Bengal Proper, the pay of a Constable of the lowest 


—— 





* Para. 4 of the Resolution of the Government of Bengal, dated 27th 
September 1884, on the Police Administration Report for 1883. 
- + Para. 11 of the Police Administration Report for 1884. 
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grade should not be less than Rs. 8 per mensem. This will 
only give him just as much as an unskilled agricultural labourer 
earns as wages. We wish we could recommend that no Police- 
man should get less than Rs. 10 a month; but remembering 
how slow our Rulers are to increase the salaries of the lower 
grade officers, we refrain from making such a recommendation, 
though the savings to be effected under our scheme, as pointed 
out above, would be found sufficient even for such an outlay. 
It would, however, be possible to meet the additional expenditure 
on account of increased pay for the Constables, as proposed.by us, 
out of the two lacs which we have reserved for the purpose of 
improving the efficiency of the Lower grade Officers and men, 
consisting of Sub-Inspectors, Head Constables, and Constables, 
The Statistics regarding the increase in crime and decrease in 
Police efficiency which we have embodied in the Table prefacing 
this Article, ought to make our Rulers feel alarmed at the pre- 
sent state of things. 

We have one more reform to propose before we conclude our 
subject. The Inspecting Agencies in all the Departments under 
our Government though very highly paid are but inadequately 
officered. The fact is, after paying high salaries for its “ Euro- 
pean” officers, Government has no money to spare for adequate- 
ly paying the “Native” subordinate officers or for keeping up 
a proper Inspecting Staff. But, whatever the Policy may have 
been in the Past, that of the Future should be to govern the country 
chiefly through the less costly “ Native” agencies, controlled by the 
more costly “ European” agencies. In the Police we have one 
Inspector-General, who has hardly any time for inspection: 
work, and two Deputy Inspectors-General for the whole of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore. The total area of 
these Provinces is 150,589 square miles. Then again it should 
be brone in mind that facilities for communication do not 
exist in Orissa and Chota Nagpore; while in the other 
Provinces, communication with the Sub-Divisions and Sta- 
tions in the interior of districts is not easy, especially in the 
river districts of Eastern Bengal. Such being the case, it is very 
necessary that there should be an adequate number of Deputy 
Inspectors-General,so that every Police Station in a district might 
come under the inspection of a superior officer of the depart- 
ment at least once a year. The area of Ireland is only 32,531 
square miles, so that the Deputy and Assistant Inspectors- 
General of Ireland, have not to travel over a tract of country 
more than one-fourth the size of the Provinces ruled’ by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and we find that there are in 
Ireland, besides the Inspector-General, one Deputy Inspector- 
General and two Assistant Inspectors-General. -At this rate, 
Bengal should have a Deputy or an Assistant Inspector-General 
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for each of the nine Commissionerships. ' But this would be a 
very large measure of Reform, and though we could provide for 
the additional expenditure out of the balance, Rs. 140,800, of 
our savings, after spending two lacs in improving the position 
and efficiency of the Subordinate Officers and men, we think we 
should not appropriate for the purposes of our Reforms the 
whole of this amount, but should let the Government have the 
benefit of at least a Zac of rupees to spend on other objects. We 
would, therefore, have two more Deputy Inspectors-General 
on Rs. 1,000 per mensem. We would then divide the whole 
country under the Government of Bengal into 4 Police Circles, 
and place a Deputy Inspector-General over each of these 
Circles. The l)eputy Inspectors-General will have to do no 
part of the Office work now done at the Inspector-General’s 
Office, but their sole and only duty will be to move about, like 
the Registration Inspectors, inspecting annually as many of the 
Police Stations and Offices within their Circles, and as often 
as possible. 

We are aware that the carrying out of the Reforms proposed 
by us will have the effect of reducing largely the present number 
of “ European” Officers in the Police. But as regards the present 
District Superintendents, almost all in the three higher grades 
on Rs. 1,000, Rs. 800, and Rs. 700 have earned their “Good 
Service” pension, and the majority of those on Rs. 600 have 
nearly completed their 25 years. If Government were to grant 
pensions to those who are entitled to it by a good service of 
30 years, and to utilize the savings thus effected in carrying 
out, even partially, some of the reforms proposed by us, it 
would be a great thing. By adopting definitely a course of 
action in the line pointed out by us, and keeping to it steadily 
in future, Government will, within a short time, be able to 

ive to the country the benefits of retrenchment and reform 
without inflicting any distress on any person. It will, however, 
require an amount of more than ordinary courage to break 
through the present system, and to introduce changes which 
would be very great and striking. But our Rulers are not 
wanting in such courage. There are instances in which large 
numbers of Natives as well as Europeans have been thrown out 
of employment owing to the exigencies of the Government, and 
we do not see any reason why our Rulers should be lacking 
in courage in the present instance. “ Peace has its victories as 
well as war,” and the carrying out of the Reforms we have pro- 
posed in this article would undoubtedly be one of those 


victories. 
We shall now conclude with a summary of what has been 


stated above :— 
1—We have proved that it is not gutte true that India never, 
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before the advent of British Rule, enjoyed internal peace and 
security. 

' 2—The lawlessness that prevailed during the earlier years 
of the British Government, was partly owing to the withdrawal 
of Police powers from the zemindars, who were formerly re- 
sponsible for the peace of the tracts of country included in 
their zemindaries. 

3.—Judged by the test of percentage of Convictions to Cases 

Investigated, the present Police shows a steady falling off in 
efficiency. 

-4.—The cause for the decrease in the detective power of the 
Police is to be sought for in its constitution and not any- 
where else, 

5.—Compared with the Irish Constabulary, on the basis of 

which the present Police is said to have been organized, the 

following facts deserve notice :— 

‘(a.) The Superintendents of Bengal are paid extravagantly, 
high salaries compared with the officers of the same 
erade in Ireland. 

-(b.) The Irish County Inspectors (Bengal Superinten- 
dents) have no Assistants under them. 

{c.) The Irish Sub-constables (Bengal Constables) get ith 
the maximum pay of the County inspoceny while the 
Bengal Constables do not even get ,4,;th part of the 
maximum pay of the Superintendents. 

(¢) The cadets in the Irish Constabulary undergo an ex- 
amination before they are admitted into the Service, 
but no such_ preliminary examination takes place in 
Bengal. 

‘6—The results of the half-yearly Examinations of the 
Assistant Superintendents do not show that, as a class, they are 
able or painstaking. 

7.—One of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, Sir George 
Campbell, held that Assistant Superintendents were not required. 

8.—The duties of the District Superintendent are not such 
as to require that a body of Assistant Superintendents should 
be maintained specially for the purpose of filling up vacancies 
in District Superintendentships. 

9.—Much of the responsibilities imposed upon, and of the 
importance attached to, the post of District Superintendent, 
at the time it was first created, have disappeared. 

10.—The Inspectors who are at present, for all practical pur- — 
poses, the Assistants to the District Superintendents, should be 
treated really as such, and should act for and succeed District 
Superintendents. 

11—The posts of Assistant Superintendents should be 
abolished. 
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12.—The salaries and grades of the District Superintendents 
should be remodelled according to a scheme detailed at length. 

13.—The savings effected by the abolition of the posts of 
the Assistant Superintendents, and by the remodelling of those 
of the District Superintendents, will amount to Rs. 3,40,800. 

14.—In order to secure the best educated men—Natives and 
Europeans—for Inspectorships, there should be two examina- 
tions, one for the lowest or 4th grade, and the other for the 
2nd grade. 

15.—Out of the above savings, two lacs of rupees should be 
spent in improving the position and character of the lowest 
grade Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables, and of the Con- 
stables. 

16.—The Constables of the lower grades are paid, in most 
of the Bengal Districts, less than the wages earned by agricul- 
tural (z.e. unskilled) labourers, 

17.—The orders of the Government of India are, that the 
Constables should be paid more, and not less, than the wages 
earned by unskilled labourers. 

18.—The evils of the present system of low salaries are 
admitted by Government. 

19—A further amount of Rs. 30,000 should be spent out 
of the savings in creating two additional posts of Deputy 
Inspectors-General for securing better inspection work than 
at present. 

20.—The carrying out of the Reforms proposed by us, will 
require the exercise of an unusual amount of courage on the 
part of our Rulers ; but we feel sure they will not be found want- 
ing in this respect. 

PARBATI CHURN ROY, B.A., U.CS. 

DARJEELING, 

The 25th January, 1887. § 






































ArT. VI.—BIMETALLISM. 


HE widespread interests invclved in the fluctuations of 
silver have always ensured it the attention of those 
immediately concerned in its operations; but circumstances 
have lately occurred that have drawn the attention of the read- 
ing public in India to this subject, which ordinarily would be 
but little attractive to it. The late heavy fall in exchange, 
chiefly due, not to any actual occurrence in the money market, 
but to mere apprehensions of something that did not come to 
pass.—the abolition, namely, of the Bland Act,—the influence 
of the fall upon Indian imports and exports, and upon the 
Home charges, its connection with the re-imposition of the 
Income-Tax, in terms that plainly stated it was meant to be 
permanent, and the publication of a numerous literature dealing 
with the difficulties of the situation and suggesting remedies— 
have not only challenged the mind of the public to an intellect- 
ual palaestra ona purely impersonal question, but appealed 
directly to its feelings through the shortest avenue thereto, its 
pockets. People in India begin to think there must be some- 
thing wrong about a system that makes it possible for a foreign 
legislature sitting at Washington, or for a body of bankers 
carrying on business in London, to upset by a single telegram 
all the calculations in the Budget of the Indian Government, 
converting’ whatever surplus it can venture to promise intoa 
deficit and making it remit taxation in one form only to re- 
impose it in another, It would-be neither possible nor profitable 
to go through the whole mass of this literature, even for one 
who, pretending to no practical acquaintance with business 
transactions, depends for his knowledge solely upon his reading. 
Leaving aside much that, although no doubt written in good 
faith, has no other merit except honesty of intentions, a fair idea 
of the principal points involved in this question, as regards its 
theory and its general applications, can be obtained from Mr, 
Barbour’s book, which sets forth very clearly the case of bi- 
metallism, and indeed performs much more than its title 
promises, from Mr. Molesworth’s writings, and from the essays 
of Mr. Giffen, the most formidable opponent of bimetallism 
in England that has committed his views to writing; while its 
particular bearings upon Indian commerce and finance can be 
gathered from the official correspondence between the Govern- 
inent of India and the India Office, including Mr. O’Conor’s 
minute, from the notes of Mr. Yule and the Hon’ble Mr. Steel, 
addressed to the Charmber of Commerce, and supporting the 
views and interests of the Indian merchant houses in correspond- 
ence with the purchasers of Council Drafts in London, and from 
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correspondence in local newspapers, especially the letters of 
“Lossit” in the “ Englishman,’ throwing much light on the 
question of loss by exchange. On a subject like this a separa- 
tion is scarcely possible between principles and their applica- 
tions, and need not be attempted inthe following effort to 
present a conspectus of the principal points at issue dealt with 
more fully in the above named writings. I proceed to this 
work as a contemporary writer did to that of original dogma- 
tisation,“ with the diffidence of imperfect knowledge,’ and wish 
to relieve the reader at once by saying that these pages will 
contain no new remedy for falling silver. What is required 
now is, not more remedies, but the fair trial of oxe, believed in 
by increasing numbers of men of intelligence and experience, 
It is due to the movement initiated by such men, that a Com- 
mission is now sitting in England to consider the question ; and 
this fact is the only explanation of the otherwise meaningless 
despatch of May last from the Treasury, whose object it 
evidently was to commit itself to nothing till the Commission 
had submitted its report. | 


l.—The existing Relations of Silver to Gold. 


The extreme section of the opponents of Bimetallism assert 
that the supply of the precious metals has no perceptible effect 
on prices, since the world’s aggregate stock of gold and silver has 
risen 50 per cent, while prices have fallen 5 per cent since 1850, 
and infer that not only is bimetallism unnecessary, but one 
or other of the two precious metals can be safely demonetised. 
The assertion is partly true, because although in theory prices 
depend jointly upon the quantity of the precious metals in stock, 
and the frequency with which commodities are exchanged for 
money, yet, in practice, this dependence is obscured by the use 
of credit and by other causes; but the inference from it will 
be seen to be impracticable, from a consideration of the stock 
of the two metals, and of the proportion of it in use as money. 
The figures given by bimetallists and monometallists do not 
quite agree, and itis best to give both. Mr. Barbour states 
the value of the total stock of gold and silver in the world to be 
1,224 millions and 1,600 millions sterling respectively in 1883. 
Mr. Mulhall on, the other hand, gives the figures as 1,504 
millions and 1,550 millions. in 1885. This relatively higher 
proportion of silver in stock is made to serve a purpose upon 
the next point—how much of these quantities is used as money : 
Mr. Barbour is of opinion that the precious metals hoarded up 
with the object of being converted into coin injcase of need, 
should practically be looked upon as money, (such a definition 
would include the bullion reserves in banks), and taking this. 
together with the fact that more silver than gold is so hoarded, 
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comes to the conclusion that the amounts of these two metals 
used as money are about equal, being 700 millions sterling of 
each. But even without this concession, the important part 
played by silver, in the currency of the world, is abundantly 
shown by the figures given on the authority of the Director of 
the United States Mint, which, reduced from dollars to sterling, 
put down the gold and silver currencies of the world, exclusive 
of China, at 790 millions, and 560 millions respectively. The 
latter amount would be raised by the addition of the currency 
of China which isin silver. On the other hand Mr. Mulhall 
makes out that 48 per cent of the total stock of gold, and 35 
per cent of that of silver, are now used as coin ; and taking the 
total value of the gold and silver coinage of the world to be 
1.250 millions sterling, he concludes 41 per cent of the world’s 
coinage to be silver, and the remaining 59 per cent gold. It 
will be seen that these percentages agree with those given by 
the United States’ figures, though the total amounts of the 
coinage, as stated by these two authorities, differ by one hundred 
millions. Now the crudest form, in which monometallism has 
been advocated is the adoption of a universal coinage having 
gold for its standard, which was the recommendation of the 
Monetary Conference of 1867, and for the accomplishment of 
which the cheapness of gold, abundantly poured forth during 
the preceding fifteen years, was supposed to offer the right 
opportunity. And it was for this purpose monometallists 
struve to make out that the proportion of silver coinage 
was comparatively small, and might, without difficulty, be re- 
placed by gold. Since then, owing to the increased production 
of silver for a time, this advocacy, still acting on the principle 
that the appreciating metal should be demonetised, took a new 
turn and substituted silver for gold as its proposed universal 
standard. And lastly the principle itself has been reversed, 
and a gold standard again advocated in accordance with the 
new creed that the depreciating metal should be demonetised. 
Holland demonetised gold in 1854, but recalled the false move, 
Germany has demonetised silver, and Colonel Smith proposed 
in 1868 the adoption of a gold currency in India. But on 
whatever principle universal monometallisim proposes to work, 
and with whatever success single countries have changed their 
standard without ceasing to be monometallic, it is very evident 
from the figures given above, that gold cannot wholly replace 
silver in the world’s currency. Whether the proportion of silver 
coinage is half or only 41 per cent, such a substitution would 
be accompanied by all the evils of a contracting currency, 
While population, labour and commodities would be increasing 
at a normal rate, or perhaps owing to the contraction, continue 
at an abnormally stationary state, prices would fall by nearly 
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half. It is very true, as Professor Sidgwick points out, that 
when the fall in prices has been equally distributed, the check 
upon labour and commodities will cease to act, but the whole 
of the mischief will be in the transition from the old to the new 
price-levels. And who will undertake to calculate the extent 
of this mischief, how much it will contract. and how much it 
will raise the Bank rate? We know the currency that the adop- 
tion of a gold currency in a single country, Germany, has been 
accompanied by a depression of trade and fall in gold prices in 
England estimated at something like 31 per cent, a portion of 
which only can be due to other causes, and that during the panic 
of 1866 (to take one out of many examples), involving the ruin 
of several banking houses—among which was one with liabilities 
amounting to twelve millions sterling,—all this disaster was regis- 
tered by a rise of only 2* per cent in the rate of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand. What wll happen if every country adopts a gold standard 
and the Bank rate rises by 20 or 30 per cent ? Nothing a/ter the 
change is accomplished ; but a great deal wz/e it is going on. 
If the difficulty of ascertaining facts has stood in the way of 
inductions therefrom, with regard to the entire stock of the pre- 
cious metals, it is much less with regard to the next question,— 
What quantity is annually produced, and what influence 
has the production upon the price of the one metal measured 
in terms of the other? The answer to this question will serve 
to test the value of another common assertion of the extreme 
monometallists, that the market gold price of silver. has fallen 
simply because its suppiy from the mines has increased faster 
than that of gold, or in other words. because its cost of pro- 
duction has diminished. But the figures in this case are known 
with sufficient exactness to point to the fact that, while the 
annual production of the two metals has varied greatly since 
1803, the ratio between their prices continued very steady from 
that year to 1873, but from the latter year, although there was 
an increased production of silver over gold, to the extent of 
about 20 per cent till 1881, followed by an increased produc- 
tion of gold over silver to the same extent, there has been a 
steady™* fall in the gold price of silver. The following figures will 
illustrate the variations in the rate of annual production, and the 
steadiness in price during the earlier of these two periods :— 


is Value in £ of annual production Price of silver. 
, of go'd. of silver. per oz. 
1850 yes “i one 8,890 oco §.gCco0 000 | 608d. 
1856 an — ‘ans 32,250,000 8,130,000 618d. 
yS64 ae fine md 18 683,000 8,160,020 | 61 ad. 
1873 eee soe nt 21.946,000 14,050,000 598d. 





+= —— 





_—_—- 


* The Bank rate rose from 8 to 10 per cent. in five months ; the normal 
rate is usually taken to be 3$ per cent., so that there was great tension be- 


fore this rise took place. 
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Or, to put the same relations in another way by taking 
periods, and comparing the ratios of the values of the produc- 
tions of gold and silver during each period, with the ratios of 
the market values of the two :— 


Ratio per cent of ‘ 

‘ values of production a - 
Period. of gold during the ye ey ue 

period to that of of gold to 

silver. silver. 

1801-1810 24 to 76 sé tase 
1851-1855 78 os 22 15°7 a 1 
1866-1870 69 o 3 15 





The following figures will similarly illustrate the steady fall 
of silver in spite of variations in the rate of production during 
the later period :— 


— Value in £ of annual production Price of silver 
j of gold. of silver. per oz. 
874... ils a 19 900.000 14.300 000 58d. 
1875 hea ae we 24,400.000 19 500.000 534. 
1881 ane an vee 21.200,000 21 OvO0 000 522. 
1883 vi oes ies 19 300,000 20,400,000 500. 








These approximate figures are enough to show that the 
prices of gold and silver in terms of each other have not follow- 
ed the course of the rates of their production, and to disprove 
the assertion that the fall in silver is due to its increased supply 
from the mines. What, then, is the cause that kept the price 
of silver steady for a period of seventy years, and then subject- 
ed it to a series of movements resulting in a heavy fall? Mono- 
metallists of the extreme school grasp at another straw by way 
of answer, and, by a curions application of the law of supply 
and demand, account for the fall in silver by its diminished use 
in the arts and manufactures, or, to quote their own words, 
“because plate has gone out of fashion.” I am not aware 
whether bimetallists have thought it worth while to take up 
and refute this assertion, but to show the uncertain basis on 
which it is grounded, it is enough to state, that while Mr. 
Mulhall puts down the value of the silver used in the “ manu- 
factures, &c.,” in 1871-84 at 190 millions sterling, against only 
80 millions used in coinage, Fawcett gives the value of the 
silver plate manufactured in 1874 in England as_ 183,000/, 
Making a liberal allowance, this would make England to: have 
employed less than 3 millions sterling worth of silver during 
the fourteen years for this purpose, and would require more 
than sixty other countries in the world, cach using the same 
quantity as England, to make up the 190 millions, said to have 
been used in the manufactures ! 

The true answer te.the above question has, however, been 
furnished, among others, by Mr. Giffen, who takes no notice 
of this assertion, but says there is a general agreement 
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that. four. causes have been at work to bring about the 
depreciation of silver, and to every one of these bimetallists 
assent, but add a fifth cause, which Mr. Giffen does not 
recognize. These causes are: First, the demonetisation. of 
silver and the adoption of a gold currency by Germany in 1873, 
by which nearly 50 millions sterling of gold was absorbed in 
that year from the market, thus appreciating that metal, and 
nearly 30 millions sterling worth of demonetised silver was 
thrown upon the market three years later, which had the effect 
of bringing the market price of silver down to 47d, though the 
average price during the whole year was 52a. . Second, the 
restriction of the silver coinage by the Latin Union in 1874. This 
had the effect of leaving on the market a quantity of silver which 
would otherwise have been absorbed into the coinage of the 
Union, and circulated at a fixed ratio to gold, but which now 
would have no other price except what it could fetchas a com- 
modity. This virtual abandonment of bimetallism by the Union 
was the result of the action of Germany, just noticed, and of the 
prospect of further discoveries of silver mines, Third, the 
increased production from the American mines, on a scale which 
will be readily understood from the fact that the out-turn of the 
United States’ silver mines in 1875 was 15 millions sterling 
against 30,coo/, in 1860, one million in 1862, and six millions 
in 1872. Much of this increased produce came out of the 
Cumstock Lode of Nevada,a “perfect mountain,”’—in the 
slowing language of the reporters quoted inthe Edinburgh 
Review,—and reminding the poetic reader of “the hill with grisly 
top” out of whose “spacious wound” the crew of Mammon 
“digged out ribs of gold,"—“a perfect mountain of silver ore, 
one glittering mass of sulphates mixed with the richest character 
of chlorides,” on whose sides “every stroke of the pick added to 
the already immense wealth from the mines,” and, it must be 
said, dug the grave of the fixed ratio which the Latin Union: 
had slain in haste and alarm, Onthe other hand it should be 
remarked, that the depreciation due_ to this cause was partially 
checked by two events—the passing of the Bland Act in 1878, 
by which the United States mint was compelled to coin 24 
millions of dollars in silver every year, and the resumption of 
specie payments by the same country in 1879, after they had 
been suspended by the issue of an inconvertible paper currency 
in 1868, necessitated by the exhausted resources of the country 
after the Civil War. It should also be remarked that while 
bimetallists recognize the influence ' of over-production such as 
this in bringing about a fall in the price, they are careful not: 
to over-estimate the extent of that fall ; because a rise of the rate 
of annual production of silver, even from 14 to!24 millions-at 
once, means avery small’ addition to the ‘total stock of that. 
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metal, not exceeding 1% per cent per annum ; and such a small 
addition cannot wholly account for the heavy fall of 25 per 
cent in the value of silver that has occurred since 1873. And 
yet there are monometallists who account for it iv this way, 
The fourth cause is the diminished absorbing power of India, 
It has often been thought that because India has imported large 
quantities of silver in past years, and especially for the ten years 
between 1856 and 1866, she will continue to import proportion- 
ally large quantities in future years ; but, from the tables given 
by Mr. Barbour, it is plain that out of the 1,500 millions of 
rupees worth of silver imported into India between 1855 and 
1870, as much as 960 millions was due to special causes (such 
as capital intended to be spent upon the construction of the 
Indian railways, and the principal of the rupee loan raised by 
the Government,) which are all classed in the table as “ bor- 
rowed in all forms,” and which it is evident cannot constitute 
permanent elements in the demand that India will have in 
future years for silver. This demand would be regulated by 
the amount necessary to keep prices at the same level, while 
population, industry and internal exchange operations would 
expand at the normal rate, as well as to make good the 
ordinary wear and tear of the coinage. This amount is estimat- 
ed by Mr. Barbour at 30 millions of rupees yearly, which gives 
about two annas per head of population. Even raising this to 
5 millions sterling, it is evident that whatever may be the truth 
of the assertion, made by some.monometallists, that India and 
China have, between them, absorbed since 1860 a little more 
than the total product of the silver mines in the world, this - 
cannot with certainty be predicted of the future. If the future 
production of silver is put down roughly at 20 millions: sterling 
a year, it will have to bé shown that China must absorb three 
times the amount that India, apart from special causes, will, 
before they can both together absorb the total product. 

But if the depreciation since 1873 is thus accounted for, we 
have still to account for the remarkable steadiness of silver for 
the long period of seventy years before that date. And it is 
upon this question that bimetallists, and the moderate section 
of the monometallists, part company. The reply of the latter 
is that the reason is simply negative ; namely, the absence of 
the four causes that brought about the depreciation, But this 
does not satisfy bimetallists: they ask—Why the depreciation 
of gold since 1848-50, following upon the discoveries in Califor- 
nia and Australia, and amounting according to Mr, Giffen’s 
moderate estimate to ro-per cent, had the effect of raising the 
price of silver by only 2d, from 60d. to 62d¢., and of alter- 
ing the ratio by only o3, from 1 to 15°38 to I to 155, 
but why the increased production of silver to’ the extent. 
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of 20 per cent up to 1876. already counteracted in the course 
of the next four years bya rate of production reduced by 
the same percentage, should still have had the paradoxical 
result of bringing down silver from 60a. to 49a, and of al- 
tering the ratio to I to 20? The monometallists again reply, 
that just as a number of extraordinary causes have been shown 
to have combined to bring about the depreciation of silver, 
so there have been extraordinary demands for gold, such as 
Turkish loans, the French war loan, inflation of trade, form- 
ation of joint-stock companies,—all conspiring to keep up its 
price in spite of its increased production. Mr. Giffen, however, 
confining himself to England, after a careful comparison of the 
prices of both raw materials and manufactured goods, and allow- 
ing for the increase in the population, estimated that in the 20 
years since 1850, there had been a depreciation of gold in 
England to the extent of 33 per cent. ; and from this percentage 
he makes a further large deduction on account of the increase 
both of labour and of its efficiency, leaving a net Io per 
cent. depreciation spreading over twenty years. But neither 
does this answer give complete satisfaction. It only proves 
that the depreciation of gold was not so great as alarm- 
ists had predicted it would be; but it leaves one tmportant 
circumstance out of consideration, which destroys any paral- 
lelism between the depreciations of gold and of silver, and it 
is this: when gold was depreciating, the bimetallic law of 
the Latin Union was in force: when silver. has been depre- 
ciating that force has been withdrawn. Making every allowance 
for the influences which the causes enumerated by Mr. Giffen 
had exerted in preventing a further fall in gold between 1850 
and 1873, and in aggravating the fall of silver since the latter 
date, there remains the question—What share had the fixed 
ratio of the Latin Union in these two phenomena? Mr. 
Giffen implies it had none, and points to the fact, that the 
annual production in the case of such durable commodities 
like the precious metals, even when exceptionally large, makes 
a very slight impression upon the enormous amount already 
accumulated. Without for a moment denying this (indeed 
Mr. Molesworth has gone further, and shown, that silver has 
been actually depreciating at the very ‘time that its stock 
is diminishing relatively to gold) bimetallists point out that, 
even supposing Mr. Giffen’s explanations of the depreciations 
of gold and silver to be sufficient, without calling in the in- 
fluence of the Latin Union, this ofly explains the steadiness 
of silver for twenty out of the seventy years. On the show- 
ing of the monometalists themselves, the rate of production 
has had a small share compared with other causes in bringing 
about these depreciatious ; what proof is there that these causes 
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were not active at one time or another during the first fifty, 
as they have been during the last twenty, of these seventy 
years? And if they have been active, what counter-cause has 
been at work to prevent their disturbing the steadiness of 
silver? The history the Bank of England alone shows three 
great monetary crises (those of ’25,’37, and ’47) within these 
htty years, and thereby hangs a tale of depression of trade, 
stuck-jobbing and burst speculations, quite as able to have 
affected the prices of gold and silver then, if they were able 
tu affect them afterwards. Then, as afterwards, there had 
been increase of population and of labour and of trade. 
If, therefore, the disturbing effect that all these causes would 
have produced upon the market prices of gold and _ silver, 
was met and counteracted by an increased production of 
gold in the latter period, why did not the disturbance take 
full effect when there was no increased production to coun- 
teract it during the. former period. To this, as far as I 
am aware, monometalists have not replied, except that the 
natural” price of silver had, as a matter of fact, been 
steady, whatever disturbing causes there may have been. The 
whole case, therefore, now stands thus: monometallists assign 
special causes for the depreciation of silver since 1873, special 
causes for the depreciation of gold since 1850. and give no 
causes for the steadiness of silver before the latter date; bi- 
metallists assign the same special causes for the depreciation 
of silver as monometalists, but add a fifth cause. namely the 
abandonment of the fixed ratio by the Latin Union, and as- 
sign one cause for the steadiness of silver, in the midst of dis- 
turbing influences for seventy years, namely, the maintenance 
of the fixed ratio by the Latin Union. ‘here had existed in 
France since 1803 the fixed legal ratio of I to 15%, at which 
the mint was open to the unrestricted coinage of both gold and 
silver, until in 1874 France imposed restrictions upon this 
free coinage in the case .of silver, with the result of becoming 
virtually a monometallic country, and of compelling the rest 
of the Latin Union to follow her example. But during the 
long period that the fixed ratio had been maintained, the price 
of silver continued steady, oscillating very slightly about 60d. 
The theory of bimetallism affirms that the fixed legal ratio 
and the steady market price were not a mere coincidence, but 
that they were connected as cause and effect; that the connec- 
tion can be again restored without injuring existing interests 
generally ; that Indian finance for some years past has suffered 
from its severence, -and that its restoration will relieve the 
Indian tax-payer at the expense only of the “gold-bug,” that 
is to say, will relieve the many and poor at the expense of the 
few and rich, the productive at the expense of the unproductive 
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classes, We have now to enquire what this theory is, and how 
it proposes to administer relief to India. 


Ll—The Theory of Bimetallis, 


Suppose two countries, both with the same population, the 
same quantity of exchangeable commodities, and the same 
rate of increase in both population and commodities, Let 
one of these countries use I million coins of a metal A, and 
the other 10 million coins of a metal B, and let the rate of 
production of each of these metals be such as to keep exact 
pace with the increase of population and commodities, so that 
prices will be maintained at the same level in each country, 
Also, let all the metal be used for coinage and for no other 
purposes. It is evident that one coin of the metal A will 
purchase the same quantity of commodities as ten coins of 
metal B; that is, if one country desires to buy some of its 
commodities from the other, then (neglecting cost of transit) 
the rate of exchange between the two metals will be I ta Io, 
Now, suppose that at the end of, say, the first twenty-five years, 
while population and commodities in each country have doub- 
led themselves, the quantity of metal A has also doubled itself, 
but the quantity of metal B has increased four-fold. There will 
be 2 million A coins in circulation in the one country against 
40 million B coins in the other, so that one A coin will now 
purchase as much commodity as twenty B coins, and the rate 
of exchange between the two metals will now be.I to 20; 
metal B will be said to depreciate in terms of metal A ; prices in 
the B metal country will rise 100 per cent, while they will be 
stationary in the other country, and the international trade of 
the two countries will no longer be on the same footing as it 
was before. If, instead of these changes, at the end of the 
first twenty-five years, while population and commodities had 
doubled themselves, the quantity of metal B had doubled 
itself, and that of metal A increased fourfold, there would be 
20 millions of B coins against 4 millions of A coins ; five coins 
of metal B would purchase as much commodity as one coin of 
metal A; the rate of exchange would be I to 5; metal A 
would be said to have depreciated in terms of metal.B ; prices in 
the A metal country would rise 100 per cent, those of the other 
country remaining stationary, and the conditions of interna- 
tional trade would be again altered, but in the opposite direction. 
As a third case, suppose at the end of the same period, popula- 
tion and commodities having doubled themselves as before, the 
quantity of metal A remained stationary, while that of metal B 
had increased fourfold There would now be I million of the 
former against 40 millions of the latter ; but pricesin the A metal 
country would have fallen 100 per cent, and risen in exactly. 
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the same proportion in the other ; one coin of metal A would 
purchase as much commodity as forty coins of metal B; the 
rate of exchange would be.I to 40; the former metal would 
be said to have appreciated, and the latter to have depreciated, 
and international trade would suffer.a more violent dislocation 
than in either of the other two cases. 

Now, suppose at this stage the countries, to prevent the 
recurrence of all these fluctuations, came to an agreement 
to give up the use of single metals, and to adopt Jdotk 
for their standard coinage, circulating at an arbitrary fixed 
ratio of say I to 10; on the condition that it will be op- 
tional to every one to pay his debts in whichever -of the 
two metals he chooses, but calculating the amount of his 
debt at that ratio alone, irrespective of any variations in the 
productions of the two metals. There will now be a total coin- 
age made up of one million A metal, and 40 millions B metal 
coins. shared between the two countries, but since the prices of 
the two metals as measured by their quantities are in the ratio 
of 1 to 40, while the fixed arbitrary ratio is I to Io, it- has now 
to be decided which of these two ratios (which for convenience 
may be called the “market” and the “ legal” ratios) will 
actually prevail. Two cases now arise ; first, these two countries 
are the only countries in the world, (or are made to embrace 
them all,) in which case, as no influence from outside can be 
brought to bear upon them, and as the metals have no .other 
use except as, coin, they must needs circulate at the legal ratio. 
Or, secondly, there might be -other countries that refuse to 
recognize the ratio I to 10, Suppose one such country to exist, 
and to be an exact counterpart of either of the two countries, 
hitherto considered, with regard to population and commodities, 
and to have an aggregate of 20% millions (half the aggregate 
circulation of the other two) of A and B coins, circulating at 
the present market ratio of I to 4o. Debtors in the two 
former countries having the option of paying their debts in 
either metal, find that metal B, in terms both of metal A and of 
commodities, is cheaper in the third country than in their own ; 
while holders of metal B in the third country find that metal A 
in terms of metal B, is cheaper in the two former countries. 
Two movements will be accordingly set up—the metal B will 
flow from the third country to the other two, where its ex- 
changeable value will rise to the fixed ratio, and debtors, for 
every debt of ten B coins they discharge, will clear a profit 
equal to the difference between the fixed ratio, and the new 
market ratio which the efflux of B coins will establish in 
the third country ; whilé the metal A will flow from these two 
countries to the third country, where its exchangeable value 
will rise to the market value so established, and the importers, 
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of metal A (who are the late holders of metal B) will gain to 
the extent of the difference between the old market ratio of 
1 to 40 and the new market ratio established by the influx of 
metal A. Thus the joint effect of this two-fold movement will 
be to increase the supply of metal A and decrease that of 
metal B in the third country, and thus to change the market ratio 
in it ; and the process will go on until that ratio reaches 1 to Io, 
It will not stop short of thts, for it will still be profitable to 
both countries to continue the interchange of the two metals; 
but neither will it go beyond it, for then it will’be profitable to 
export metal A from the third country, and to import metal B 
into it; and this retrograde movement will accordingly set in, 
until the market ratio travels back to I to 10. Thus, then, in 
both of the two cases supposed to arise, the legal ratio prevails 
in the countries adopting it, and in one case it also regulates the 
market ratio of another country which has not adopted it. 
This is the steadying power of bimetallism upon which it rests 
its claims to efficacy as a remedy for monetary disorders. In 
the above skeleton or diagrammatic sketch, all circumstances 
that must, in the complex operations of actual practice, modify 
the regularity of its working, and all objections raised against it 
on the ground that it is unworkable, have necessarily been 
omitted. These have now to be considered. 




































IlI.—Practical Bimetallism: its Influence upon the 
eatsting relations of Silver to. Gold. 


It is noticeable that the opponents of bimetallism have 
oftener directed their arguments against its practical applications 
than touched upon the truth of its theory. It may be that 
they consider the theory itself to be sound, but yet too feeble 
to struggle into practice against the host of counter-influences 
which any attempt to work it would bring into play, or, may be, 
that the world being now practically monometallic, the defend- 
ers of the existing state of things and of a policy of laisser faire 
in monetary matters, are afraid of compromising their reputation, 
as practical men, by descending to the discussion of anything 
that looks like “ a theory,’ “a monetary dream,’ “a Utopian 
plan.” But certainly the arguments of monometallists, aimed 
at the principles for which bimetallism contends. have been 
among their weakest performances, and it is remarkable how 
many of even Mr. Giffen’s objections seem to rest on the 
ground that bimetallism is not so much unsound in principle 
as it is unnecessary and inconvenient. Of course, the reason 
given for this attitude is that in such matters practicability is 
the surest test of sound principle. Bimetallists do not deny 
this, but they contend that the principle Zas been so tested and 
found practicable for three quarters of a century, until a series 
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of changes connected, as Mr. Molesworth points out, with the 
virtual demonetisation of silver in America, by an act that 
looks very much like fraud, and which was only atoned for 
when too late by the passing of the Bland Act, conspired to 
thrust the principle out of practice, and to bring about the 
present state of things. 

One of the first objections that attempts to nip bimetallism 
in the bud is—How can a Government fix the price of a com- 
modity at an unalterable rate, when that price can only be 
determined according to the fluctuations of demand and supply ? 
and in support of this objection monometallists anxiously 
point out that nearly half the gold, and more than half the 
silver in stock, are used purely as commodities in the “ manu- 
factures, &c:” But whether these proportions are so used or 
not, is not to the point, for bimetallism does not contem- 
plate that Government should fix the market price of the 
precious metals as commodities, but only that it should fix an 
exchange ratio between them when used as coins or measures 
of value. The result of this fixed ratio will be to create, from 
time to time, a demand for one or the other of the metals that 
mav happen to be cheaper in the open market, and thus to 
raise its price there as well. Such a demand is surely as legiti- 
mate as any that can be supposed to influence the supply of a 
commodity. As Mr. Gibbs (whose recent conversion from the 
ranks of the strongest opponents of bimetallism to those of 
its ablest supporters, is a significant fact of the increasing con- 
fidence in its soundness- that- this theory is inspiring among 
conscientious thinkers and practical men) puts it, money can 
neither buy money nor measure money, though it may be com- 
posed of two different metals, just as one foot-rule cannot measure 
another though they can be made of two different substances. 
The absurdity would lie not in unalterably fixing the ratio of 
the two metals as money, but in allowing that ratio to vary 
with their market prices, (a proposal which has sometimes: 
been made as acompromise for bimetallism) which would be 
as rational a procedure as if a law were passed that the length 
of the standard steel yard in the Tower should be a little cur- 
tailed or a little added to, according to a rise or fall in the price 
of steel in the market. Neither does the arbitrary ratio inter- 
fere with the freedom of the market prices of commodities other 
than gold and silver. When Government declares that one 
ounce of gold, or fifteen and a half ounces of silver, will hence- 
forth indifferently be the measure of value of a commodity, say 
wheat, and if according to the present demand and supply of 
that cereal, fifteen bushels of it can be exchanged for either of 
those two weights of gold and silver, Government in no way 
fixes the price of wheat ; for if at any moment the demand for 
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it increases faster than its supply, nothing in the fixed ratio 
will prevent the price of wheat from rising; only if now not 
fifteen but ten bushels of it will exchange for one ounce of 
st they must also exchange for fifteen anda half ounces of 
silver. 

The next objection is directed against the stability of 
bimetallism: granted the fixed ratio of the metals as money 
does not fix their price as commodities, would it not pro- 
duce a worse result? Would it not, owing to the well- 
known action of Gresham’s law, that bad money drives out 
good, create an increased demand for whichever metal is 
cheaper at the time? On the showing of the bimetallists 
themselves it would: if so, would not this increased demand 
stimulate increased production of the cheaper metal, and thus 
in turn further depreciate it? And would not this process go 
on until the dearer metal altogether ceases to be circulated or 
produced, and the bimetallic country is brought back to virtual 
monometallism, after having done the mischief of depreciating 
one of the metals to a lower point than it would have reached 
had bimetallism never existed? If ever monometallism could 
make out a de jure right to the place that it now occupies 
de facto as “king of the monetary world,” it is this argument 
against the steadying power of bimetallism. And the answer 
that the latter makes is especially interesting as atest of its 
soundness. 

This objection has been stated as strongly as it possibly could 
be by Mr. Giffen, and is as follows :—Suppose in the open 
market and in countries outside the bimetallic union, there 
is atendency in the cheaper metal to become dearer. That 
is, when the fixed ratio is I to 15% in bimetallic coun- 
tries, and the market ratio outside is say, I to 18 (silver 
being thus the cheaper metal) by Gresham’s law there will 
be a flow of silver into the bimetallic countries to be ex- 
changed for gold. The market price of silver will rise until it 
reaches, approximately. the fixed ratio. But if, at this moment, 
there is an increased production of the hitherto dearer metal, 
gold, silver will rise still higher in its market price, until the 
latter passes the fixed ratio and reaches a point above it, say 
Ito 12. There will accordingly be a flow of the now cheaper 
metal, gold, into bimetallic countries to*be exchanged for 
silver, (“ provided there is any silver left in these countries,” 
Mr. Giffen pointedly adds) according to the same law: the 
market ratio will be lowered until it drops approximately to 
the fixed ratio. So much Mr. Giffen concedes to, bimetallism 
as effectually exerting a steadying influence upon exchange, 
and points out that these changes actually happened about 
the time of the great gold discoveries of 1850, . Before. 
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this date silver, then cheaper, poured into bimetallic France, 
until “in 1848 the Bank of France had hardly any gold 
left in its till.” But from this date gold -began to pour into 
the same country, and continued to do so until it again 
began to appreciate. But xow, suppose that when silver is 
already cheaper, there is a tendency for it to become cheaper still : 
bimetallism “‘ will be powerless to arrest the fall, because the 
bimetallic country has already got the cheaper metal, and has 
none of the metal which is becoming dearer to exchange.” 
Referring again to the case of France, he seems to express an 
opinion that had not the depreciation of silver before 1850 
been arrested by the most lucky accident of the discovery of 
gold, there would have been no gold left in France to be ex- 
changed for silver, and to arrest its fall; so that French 
bimetalism would have then died a natural death, instead of 
living on only to meet a violent one a quarter of a century 
afterwards. The conclusion drawn from the objection, then, 
is that unless a system of uzzversal bi-metallism is possible 
which obviously it is not, the system will be unworkable. 

To this the answer given is something like the following: 
Tie theory of bimetallism does not overlook the action of 
Gresham’s law, but claims to operate through it. It also 
points out that if under its operation an increased stimu- 
lus is given to production. of the cheaper metal, a greater 
absorbing power is also called into play, than would be 
under the action of monometallism So, that, other thing's 
remaining the same, the two systems stand on the same footing, 
7f only bimetallism can provide against the likelihood of one of 
the metals disappearing entirely from circulation. Over and 
above this, bimetallism maintains that it possesses a greater 
steadying power by which the oscillations in the market values 
of the two metals are limited to a narrower range than under 
monometallism ; that this power can be effectually exercised 
by the formation of a bimetallic Union which would comprise 
the most important nations in the world, so that universal 
bimetallism is as unnecessary as it is impossible; and that 
such a Union will be sufficient to prevent the appreciating 
metal from disappearing from the circulation of the countries 
comprised under it, 

Suppose a metal, silver, to become cheaper in the market : 
it flows into the bimetallic country at a rate regulated by the 
difference between the market.and the fixed: ratios, and by 
the quantity of gold seeking to be exchanged for it. Suppose 
that, notwithstanding this demand, and owing to demonetisation, 
or to greatly increased production, it becomes still cheaper in the 
market: its flow into the bimetallic country to be exchanged 
for gold is accelerated as that difference widens, and offers a 
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higher profit upon the exchange. Omitting at+ present the 
influence of the law that in the case of metals the cost of 
production increases as the demand increases, it is evident that 
a portion of the demand for the depreciating metal would 
never have been set up, had. not the fixed ratio set it up. 
The question now is, will the depreciation of the cheapening 
metal, due to this demand, reach a lower point than it would 
have under monometallism after equalisation of supply and 
demand? Suppose when monometallism alone prevails in two 
countries, the annual productions of gold and silver to be each 
20 millions sterling in value, and let this rate serve to maintain 
the market prices of the two metals at the same ratio, say of 
1 to 15, and to keep the prices of commodities at the same 
level, If now the annual supply of silver rises to 40 millions 
that of gold remaining unaltered, the result will be to lower 
the market ratio in both countries, to say, I to 20, and to raise 
the prices of commodities in the silver monometallic country, 
but to leave them unaltered in the gold monometallic one, 
At this stage suppose either of the two countries to adopt 
bimetallism at 1 to 15: if the gold-using country adopts it, 
then the depreciated silver from the other will flow into it, 
with the effect of raising the exchange to a point adove that 
to which it had fallen under monometallism (a point, namely, 
between 1 to 20 and I to 15) and of lowering prices in propor- 
tion in the silver-using country: if the latter country adopts 
it then the market ratio will continue unaltered, but prices 
will ¢pso facto fall, inasmuch as they are now measured 
by silver raised to its old value of I to 15. Thus, in 
either case, the influence of bimetallism has’ been either to 
raise exchange or to lower prices, (which in some _ cases 
means a rise in exchange). This reaction would be helped 
by an independent circumstance, namely the law of the cost 
of production of the metals, which, unlike that of manufac- 
tured commodities, increases with the demand: so that less and 
less paying mines have to be worked to supply it. The result 
is that profits upon the worst paying mines of both metals 
will be equalised sooner than if the cost did not increase. 
When this point is reached the further depreciation of the 
cheaper metal, so far as it is due to over-production, will stop. 
But what if before this steadying operation has been effected, 
the dearer metal should entirely disappear from the bimetallic 
country, as Mr. Giffen, it has just been stated, predicts it will? 
Bimetallists are well aware of the truth of this objection, and 
with the view of preventing such an occurrence, they; propose to 
form a bimetallic Union including the chief monetary countries 
in the world—Great Britain, America, Germany, and the Latin 
Union ; to which, 1 suppose, would have to be added India, 
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According to figures quoted from Haupt (I regret the book itself 
is not before me) this Union would possess in’ round numbers 
550 millions sterling worth of. gold, and 400 millions sterling 
of silver. All other civilised countries outside the Union could 
only muster 200 millions gold and 270 millions silver (of which 
last China alone would own 175 millions). If now silver were 
to fall, itis very plain that the 270 millions of it, swollen now 
to say 300 millions, would be able to absorb only a little more 
than half the gold owned by the Union. Nor is this all. The 
only great silver country outside the Union would be China, 
owning three-fifths of the entire stock ; and it is not easy to 
understand what motive the Chinaman would have in buying 
gold at the very time when gold was dear. Hecan have no 
use for it as currency, as he uses only silver for that purpose, and 
he will surely use it less in the arts and manufactures, now that 
itis dear. If, however, that ingenious heathen should over- 
reach himself and make the mistake of buying gold at such a 
time, he will no doubt find out one remedy to rectifiy his 
mistake, and that would be to make his country join the Union. 
Neither is this all. It is to be borne in mind that even during 
periods of violent fluctuations in exchange, the balance of trade 
can be settled through means that do not necessitate the actual 
export of the precious metals in any large quantities A great 
deal of the debt in such cases is paid in increased exports of 
goods, and accordingly Mr. Gibbs, who points this out, asks—in 
the spirit of the sceptical historian that has recorded and then 
questioned the truth of the improbable deed ascribed to Peter 
Piper— 2f a fall in silver will drain the bimetallic Union of its 
gold, where will the gold be drained to? And he waits for an 
answer from monometallists, 

Another objection which, like the preceding, is still directed 
against the steadying influence of bimetallism, is drawn from 
the test of the Bank rate and rates of Indian exchange. A 
writer in a local paper recently pointed out that the annual 
fluctuations, in the rate of the Bank of Bengal, were on the 
whole greater from 1862 to ’74 (the maximum fluctuation was 
6 to 14 per cent in 66) than they were from the latter date to 
‘86 (the maximum was 3 to II per cent in ’84). Similarly, 
exchange on London varied more between ’61 and ’74, (having 
been as much as 33d. in 66), than between 74 and ’86, (when 
the maximum variation was 2%d@). Now as trade suffers more 
from fluctuations in these rates than from their actual fall, 
it is inferred that bimetallism will mot profit trade. This 
principle is perfectly true, but it is not the interests of trade 
alone that bimetallism seeks to serve. But besides the figures 
prove much less than what they are meant to prove. They 
give the fluctuations for every year, but not the mean fluctuations 
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for the two periods selected. Mr. Molesworth, adopting a 
safer method, and taking a somewhat larger number of years 
from which to strike averages, says that between 1844 and ’78 
the Bank of England changed its rates 196 times, whilst the 
Bank of France changed only 87 times, and that while the 
limiting rates were between 2 and Io per cent in England, 
they were only between 3 and 5 per cent in France; and he 
infers that the steadiness of the French Bank was due to the 
fixed ratio of the Latin Union. Granting the accuracy of the 
writer's figures, for the limited period they embrace, and bearing 
in mind the fact that India was not a member of the bi- 
metallic Union, though presumably she should have come under 
its influence as an outsider, it should at least be enquired 
whether other causes were not at work to produce the alleged 
fluctuations, before we agree to believe, in the face of the im- 
proved steadiness shown to have existed in France, that bi- 
metallism had no steadying effect upon the Indian money- 
market. , 
Another objection that has been raised, is on the ground that 
the increase, which it is believed bimetallism will make in the 
total stock of money in circulation, cannot be looked upon as 
a distinct benefit. It has been supposed, that according to the 
popular notion, “abundant money is good for trade,” bimetal- 
lism, by substituting two metals for one, will bring about that 
abundance and encourage trade. But if there is any benefit 
to be derived from abundant money, bimetallism does not claim 
the sole merit of conferring it. It is clear that under monomet- 
allism as well, there will be an equal abundance of money in 
circulation in the world, if some of its nations use a gold and 
the others a silver currency. There would be no great harm 
done on the whole, no general interests seriously touched, if on 
one of the metals depreciating, the countries that had adopted 
it for their standard, were content to endure the evils of its 
depreciation, or could persuade some of the gold-using countries 
to change their standard and adopt silver, so that the surplus 
would be absorbed, and prices maintained at the same levels 
in both gold and silver-using countries. But unfortunately the 
history of. past years, although it shows the occurrence of 
depreciations of both metals from time to time, never shows 
a single instance, that I know, of a country disinterested enough 
to give up the appreciating metal and adopt the other for the 
general good. On the other hand there are examples of rich 
and powerful countries abandoning a depreciating metal and 
scrambling to substitute the appreciating metal as their stand- 
ard. Mr. Giffen acknowledges that the “diminution of (gold, 
money has been the result of an injudicious application of mono- 
metallism.” But as long as a monometallic country finds that 
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by altering its currency it will suffer no, loss itself, and feels it is 
not bound to consider whether sucha step will injure others, 
what encouragement is there for hoping with him that this 
injudicious application is one “ of which the nations of the world 
are not now likely to be guilty of”? Bimetallism proposes to 
build upon safer ground than trusting to the generous instincts 
of mankind upon the matter of money, and leaves the re- 
adjustment of supply and demand to the action of a self-com- 
pensating mechanical law as a safer agency. But this very dis- 
interestedness, if such it is, has been made the basis of another 
objection. Asa matter of fact bimetallism, as now advocated, 
does not lay stress upon any connection between “ good trade,” 
and ** abundant money.” That was a notion, not started by the 
older bimetallists, but common to political economists general- 
ly, without reference to the side they took in the battle of the 
standards. But the depression in trade that has followed upon 
the unnatural inflation of the last decade, and the crawl into 
which its recent “leaps and bounds” have subsided, have had 
the effect of bringing about juster notions of the functions of 
money among later economists. Professor Sidgwick, who has 
borne strong but judicious testimony to the stability afforded by 
bimetallism, has pointed out that the scarcity of the symbol 
of value cannot influence value itself, that ‘‘a fall in prices 
occasioned by the scarcity of coin cannot, if equally distributed, 
make rational people produce less.” Industry will be as active, 
commodities as abundant, and their exchange by trade as brisk, 
if money is half as plentiful and prices half as low asthey were 
before, provided the fallis universal. And the bimetallism of the 
present day fully agrees to the truth of this. 

Another objection, just alluded to, is that a bimetallic union 
only benefits countries outside itself, by giving a_ fictitious 
value to a metal whose “natural” market price is lower. A 
monometallic country using the over-rated metal would find 
that while its purchasing power had diminished at home, it 
continued to be high within the Union, so that, by carrying 
the metal thither, it could get more commadities for its 
money’s worth. On the other hand bimetallic countries would 
at the same time set up a demand for the over-rated metal, 
checking its deprecation, raising its market price, and thereby 
again benefiting the monometallic country. So far then as 
these considerations go, it would be to the interest of such a 
country to keep out of the Union, and be, as it were, the 
recipient of outdoor relief. So, too, it has been asserted (by 
the German Finance Minister among others) that it would no 
less be to the interest of a country already within the Union 
to desert it and revert to monometallism, choosing the under- 
rated metal as its standard ; and the example of France recently 
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withdrawing from the Latin Union has been cited as an ex. 
ample. In answer, there. is no reason why outside countries 
should not be benefitted, so long as it is not done at the expense 
of the Union countries, and it has not yet been shown what 
injury the latter would suffer. It should also be noted that 
the two advantages which an outsider would reap—more goods 
for its money, and a rise in the rate of exchange—would have 
opposite tendencies, one countracting the other, instead of 
working together towards an augmented result. As to the 
possibility of a secession, it has been questioned by Mr, 
Tidman, who points out that the seceding country must, before 
it can become monometallic, get rid of its stock of the metal 
it rejects from its currency, say silver, by exchanging it for 
eold, which it selects, unless, indeed, it is content (or rather it 
is bold enough) to begin life anew with the stock of gold. it 
already has,—which would mean a frightful fall in prices, But 
if it wants to avoid such a calamity, where. can it buy gold 
with its discarded ‘silver? Not from its late fellow members 
of the Union, for they would be quite right, in such a case of 
breach of faith, to stretch a point in their right of choice and 
refuse any payments to the seceder except in silver: not from 
silver monometallic countries, for although they may have gold 
to sell, they would not. be likely to depreciate their own cur- 
rency by selling it for silver: nor from gold monometallic ones, 
for it is not likely they would need silver to any large extent. 
Of course, in such reasonings on probabilities, there is the 
chance that the improbable might, after all, come to pass ; but 
if the Union is made to embrace the chief nations in the world, 
there would be no difficulty either in providing a law against 
such an occurence as a secession, by <lirect international agree- 
ment, or in giving effect to the new law if necessary. 

The last objection it is proposed to notice, is one that urges, 
in a spirit somewhat opposed to that of the preceding, that 
bimetallism is selfish, and will injure existing interests: that 
by proposing its fixed ratio at 1 to 5% it will be doing an in- 
justice to the whole body of creditors. Fund-holders in Eng- 
land and other gold-using countries of the Union, who think 
they are entitled to be paid in gold only, would now be. liable 
to be paid in silver. Those creditors. of silver-using countries 
like India, who have expressly stipulated that payments to 
them were to be made in gold, will be helpless when they see 
this stipulation violated. .To prevent such hardships, then, it 
has been proposed that bimetallism. should: fix the) legal ratio 
of gold to silver at their present market value, which is about 
1 to 20. In theory there can be no objection to this lower rate, 
just as there can be none to the higher; but there are suffer- 
ing interests to be considered, whose relief has been one of the 
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strongest motives with ‘some: of the advocates of bimetallism, 
and before which the hardships which a rich and small body 
of men may endure will not be allowed to stand by any right- 
feeling mind. This relief would not be effected if the ratio 
of 1 to 20 were adopted. This ratio, indeed, has little else to 
recommend it: it is due to extraordinary circumstances, not to 
the normal course of monetary history, and has nothing 
“natural” about it except the name, There is less reason to 
look upon silver as occupying its “natural” place in the 
world’s currency ow, than it did a few years ago before it 
was so largely demonetised to the serious injury of certain 
interests ; and there: seems to be no reason why the rehabilita- 
tion of these interests should not have a prior claim to the 
preservation of those others that have been profiting at their 
expense. But this question apart, it is pretty evident that the 
ratio I to 15% will injure nobody ; for if the English fund- 
holder is paid in silver at this ratio, he will get less silver, 
itis true, but the purchasing power of that silver will have 
risen 

The minor objections need not delay us long. It is objected 
that silver will be two bulky a currency to be carried about ;— 
the remedy is—issue one pound bank notes: that there will 
be danger of an over-issue of paper currency within the 
Union ;—the remedy must be sought in international legislation 
directed against such issues: that there will be the expense of 
constantly recurring re-coinages as one metal or the other is 
selected for making payments ; answer—there is no help for it, 
but the Government of each country must bear that expense for 
the good of the whole Union: that there would be much diffi- 
culty in making payments which mus¢ be made in a particular 
metal, for example, in drawing a cheque for gold to be remitted 
to a gold-using country, when the bank might tender silver to 
the drawer; answer—there wou/d be the delay and incon- 
venience of buying the gold in the market; and we must just 
make the best of it. 


LV.—Practical Bimetallism : tts Influence upon Indian 
Commerce and Finance. 


The influence exerted by the fluctuations of silver upon 
India is twofold—upon the people through the export and 
import trade of the country, and upon the Government through 
the Bills drawn upon it by the Secretary of State. But inas- 
much as these Bills are paid ultimately through exported 
produce, circumstances that.may affect the Government asa 
debtor, will also affect the commercial classes through whom 
its debt is discharged ; and, as the amount required for this 
discharge has to be raised by taxation, any increase in it also, 
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implies an increase in the burdens of the people. Those who 
look upon the present financial position of the Indian Govern- 
ment as not calling for special remedies, have attempted to 
show that the interests of the Government and of the people 
in this matter are very different things: that if low exchange 
swells the amount of the Government’s sterling debt, it at the 
same time stimulates the country’s exports; that if it compels 
the Government to impose additional taxes, soit gives the 
country larger profits on its exports, out of which to pay the 
taxes; that the late recourse had to direct taxation, is 
due not to falling exchange, but to the remission of indirect 
taxes and to increased military charges; that, in short, low 
exchange is beneficial to India, which is better off with the 
rupee at one and sixpence than she was with the rupee at two 
shillings. 

To this the answer given by bimetallists is, that the advant- 
age, which Indian trade might have reaped from low exchange 
has been counteracted. by a fall in the sterling prices of Indian 
exports, much heavier than the fall in silver; that, if in spite 
of this the Indian trade returns show an increase in the value 
of exports, it is due to other causes than low exchange ; that, 
if the cause of free trade required the abolition of the import 
duties, and the safety and honour of the Empire demanded the 
increase of the military charges, no considerations of exchange 
would have prevented the Government from adopting these 
two measures; so that, if exchange had risen, Government 
would have taken these two measures, but would not have 
imposed the income-tax; while, if exchange had fallen still 
lower than it did, the measures would still have been taken, but 
the income-tax probably increased, or the budget left to show a 
gaping deficit ; and that the point in question is, not whether the 
Indian Government should regulate its expenditure according 
to its income but whether that expenditure should be at the 
mercy of the rate of exchange and of. those who regulate it—not 
whether Government should cut its coat according to its cloth, 
but whether outsiders should have the power of prescribing 
the size of the cloth. 

Into the first of thése two influences, namely, that exerted by 
exchange upon Indian commerce, there enter, with regard to 
exports, three elements: the silver price of the commodities 
exported from India; the gold price they command in 
European markets ; and the exchange or gold price of silver. 
Confining ourselves to the consideration of a fall in exchange, 
the following combinations are possible among these three 
elements : first, the fall in exchange may coincide with a simul- 
taneous rise or fall in the gold and silver’ prices of commodities, 
or these prices may both remain stationary; second, ‘the fall 
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in exchange may coincide with a rise in prices of commodities 
inone metal, anda fall in prices in the other (¢.g., a fall in 
exchange may coincide with a rise in gold prices and a fall in 
silver prices); and, third, the fallin exchange may coincide 
with arise or fall in prices of commodities in one of the metals, 
while prices in the other metal remain stationary: (e¢.g., a fall 
in exchange may coincide with a rise in gold prices while silver 
prices remain unchanged). Of these possible combinations 
the one that is applicable to the present actual state of Indian 
exports is that in which a fall in exchange is accompanied bya 
fallin gold prices of commodities, while their silver prices remain 
unaltered. The thorough-going advocates of low exchange 
have overlooked the fall in gold prices, and have asserted that 
India takes back silver in return for her exports. Bimetallists 
have replied by pointing out that gold prices have fallen more 
than exchange, and that the bulk of Indian exports is ex- 
changed for imported merchandize, not for bullion or specie. 
These argument and counter-arguments, with their bearings, 
have been worked out in the following way :— 

Mr. Yule, after quoting official returns to show that since 
silver began to fall there has been a great expansion of the 
Indian export trade, from 57 millions sterling in 1873, to 
85 millions in 1884, proceeds to account for this expansion 
thus :—The average price of wheat in silver at port of shipment 
in India is (in round numbers) Rs. 7,160 for 100 tons; the 
average net price in gold that these 100 tons fetch in London, 
is 5372. This amount converted into silver at 2s., gives the ex- 
porter Rs. 5,370; at Is. 10d. gives him Rs. 5,860; at Is. 8d., 
Rs. 6,450; at Is. 6d, Rs. 7,160, and at Is. 4a, Rs. 8,050. But 
the average cost to the exporter has just been stated to be 
Rs. 7,160; therefore he will be trading ata dead loss if ex- 
change is above Is. 6¢@.; and will only begin to makea profit 
when it falls below that rate ; and his profits will be larger and 
larger the lower exchange falls. Nor is this the worst: it may 
be supposed that when exchange rises, gold prices will rise too, 
so that the average price of the 100 tons of wheat might be 
something above 537/,so asto give the exporter some hope 
of profit still. But this hope is cut off when Mr. Yule points 
out that low gold prices combined with low exchange have 
alone enabled the Indian exporter to undersell the American 
exporter of. wheat ; so that if exchange, and, with it, gold 
prices, were to rise, the latter, who has the advantage of lower 
costs of production and transport, would drive his Indian com- 
petitor out of the European. market, Thus then low exchange 
and low gold prices are beneficial to Indian trade, both serving 
as a sort of protection to it, and the question to India is not 
one merely of higher or lower profits with falling and rising 
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exchange, but a life and death quéstion ‘between trade and no 
trade at all, if exchange rises above a certain point, This is 
the case as it is made out by monometallists, 

The answer given is as follows ;—It is stated by Mr. Yule 
that the figures given by him in sterling, namely, 84 millions 
and 57 millions have been obtained from official returns ; 
this means that they are expressed at the conventional rate 
of 2s. as on this supposition alone they harmonise with 
the figures in crores of rupees given by Mr. Barbour and 
Mr, O’Conor. If so, a portion of the difference between the 
two amounts would represent only a fictitious “ expansion,” since 
the real increase in the value:would be more truly indicated by 
converting the crores into sterling at the rate of exchange prevail- 
ing at the time (of course higher in 4873 than in 1884). This 
is pointed out to show that while bimetallists fully concur 
that there has been a real advance in the value of Indian exports, 
they hold it has not been to the extent that these sterling figures 
would imply. They also point out that a portion of this advance 
is due to a succession of good harvests ; to the opening up of new 
sources of supply ; to the cheapening of inland transit consequent 
on railway extension in India, and to the cheapening of ocean 
transit, consequent on the opening of the Suez Canal and on the 
greater competition among steam-ship companies. These are 

‘advantages that exchange cannot touch, nor the competition of 
America destroy. The remaining portion may be set down to 
low exchange; and with regard to this portion only would 
India be at a disadvantage compared with America, if exchange 
were to rise. 

But.there is another fact—the fall in gold prices,—which 
Mr. Yule’s method, of converting the average gold price 
into rupees at different rates of exchange, seems to ignore. The 
Index-numbers of the Economist calculated on the prices of 
22 selected articles, show a fall’ in gold prices since 1873 
amounting to 31 per cent. Taking this percentage to repre- 
sent also the fall in the price of wheat (it is given as even higher, 
namely, 35 per cent.), it is evident that the gold price of the roo 
tons of wheat would be higher than 5372. in 1873, and lower than 
that amount in 1884, by about 15. per cent. respectively, This 
would give about 6172. in the former, and 4572 in the latter year, 
as the prices the 100 tons would fetch in London, all charges 
deducted. It seems to me that it is ‘these figures and not the 
average, that should have been converted into rupees. Supposing 
exchange was at 2s. and Is. 6d. respectively in these two years, 
(they were really Is. 11d. and Is. 7d, which would be ‘still more 
favorable to the present object), these amounts would stand 
at Rs. 6,170 and Rs. 6,080 representing the silver prices the 
exporter obtained in these two_ years. Naw the average cost 
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of wheat at port of shipment has been already taken to 
be Rs. 7,160. According to Index-numbers for 13 articles 
drawn up by Mr. Barbour—it is clear that the prices of Indian 
exports had been on the whole stationary from 1873 to 1884; so 
that this average cost of wheat may also be taken to represent 
approximately its actual cost in these two years, Comparing 
this with the silver prices the exporter has obtained, it looks 
as if he has been trading during these two years at a dead 
loss. Any advantage that might have been expected, from the 
fall of a whole sixpence in exchange, has been so effectually 
counteracted by a fall in gold prices, that he gets less rupees 
for his wheat when exchange is at Is. 6d@., than he did when 
it was at 2s.! What does this reductio ad absurdum teach? Two 
things evidently: first, that the benefits of low exchange can 
be completely counteracted by still more powerful influences, 
and, second, that the Indian exporter of wheat, or anything else, 
has been very foolish if he has imported silver in exchange for 
his exports. : 

Here then comes in the circumstance, that, fortunately for 
herself, India has not imported gold and silver to any large 
amount, but has exchanged the bulk of her exports for mer- 
chandize to be imported. The average of the last five years 
shows—of commodities, exports 84 millions sterling, imports 
54 millions; of gold and silver, exports 144 million, imports 13 
million sterling. Does this necessitate any further modifica- 
tion in Mr. Yule’s view of the matter? Since 1873 silver has 
depreciated to the extent of 22 per cent.; if at the same time 
both gold and silver prices of Indian commodities had re- 
mained stationary, the Indian exporter would profit to the 
extent of the depreciation, But, as just stated, gold prices of 
Indian exports have fallen 31 per cent. while their silver 
prices have continued stationary, so that not only has all the 
gain due to lower exchange been swallowed up in this fall, but 
the exporter has to bear a loss of 9 per cent., if he converts the 
proceeds of his sale into silver. He, therefore, with common 
prudence invests the greater part of these proceeds in English 
goods now 31 per cent. cheaper, and imports them to India, 
If, now, the silver prices of imports had risen in_ proportion 
to the fall in exchange, they would have been 22 per cent 
higher than in 1873, and the exporter (now turned importer) 
would have made a profit to the-full extent of this rise in silver 
prices. But from tables given by Mr. Barbour, it appears that 
the silver prices of Indian imports have on the whole remained 
stationary (or risen very slightly). Thus, then, this additional 
profit is swept away: what the Indian merchant gained by 
buying his imports in Europe at low gold prices, he loses by 
having to sell them. at virtually lower silver prices ; for stationary 
silver prices, while silver itself has depreciated amounts to. that, 
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In other words, the Indian exporter profits at his own expense 
or at the expense of the Indian importer. 

It is at this stage that the Hon’ble Mr. Steel’s proffered com- 
promise fits in, After pointing to the twofold action of low 
exchange and low gold prices, he comes to the conclusion 
that while all the gain from increased exports comes to India, 
only one-fourth of the loss from lower gold prices falls upon 
her shoulders, This would have been a fair way of putting 
the question as it rests at present, had it not aimed at 
being conclusive; for it remains to be shown whether “all 
the gain” is more than, or equal to, or less than, the * one- 
fourth of the loss,” before it can be settled whether India is a 
net gainer from low exchange. But if the assertion does not 
mean to strike a balance in this definite way, but merely in- 
tends to state that low exchange has saved Indian commerce 
from losses which it would have suffered through low gold 
prices, then there is but little difference of opinion between 
the two parties ; for bimetallists too have independently arrived 
at the same conclusion. 

But if moderate monometallists are doubtful whether low ex- 
change enables Indian commerce to reap a positive gain or merely 
saves it from heavy losses, there cannot be two opinions that 
the Indian Government suffers heavily from it. All monometal- 
lists have acknowledged this, and have proposed remedies of their 
own. A correspondent of the London 7zmes, after dismissing 
bimetallism on the ground that its advocates basely proposed 
to “water down” the British gold currency (the metaphor 
being presumably drawn from the milk-can and the pump) 
mak2zs the charming suggestions that the Indian Govern- 
ment should raise the salaries of its civil servant; and re- 
pudiate that portion of its public debt due to the unearned 
increment in gold. The late Finance Committee, tf ever these 
suggestions caught their eyes, must have read them with 
indescribably mingled feelings. Another proposal, made in 
India, has been that the home charges should be met by a ster- 
ling loan, and that the Government of India should buy up silver 
in the market to pay off its rupee debt. The effect of both 
actions would. no doubt, be to send silver up, the first-by preven- 
ting Council Bills, which mean so much silver, from being thrown 
every week onthe market ; the second by absorbing a large 
quantity of silver already onit. But onthe other hand the 
demand for sterling loans will have the effect of sending up 
gold as well, and thus bring exchange back to where it was 
before; and though silver will be withdrawn temporarily from 
the market in paying off the rupee debt, it is likely to find its 
way back to it from the hands of the paid-off creditors, who 
will naturally seek for a re-investment of their idle capital ; so 
that silver will fall again, 
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It is a short-sighted policy that would advise the Indian 
Government to be content if it can just manage to make both 
ends meet. A large surplus in the finances’ of a growing 
country like India is anything but a superfluous luxury. If such 
a surplus could be assured, a portion of the burdens upon the 
people, like the Customs duties and the Salt tax, would be among 
the first to be removed. If the Indian tradesman would suffer 
by arise in exchange consequent on the adoption of bimetal- 
lism, he would have his losses made good by the remission of 
the Customs ; and if this portion of the community would still 
have reason to complain against Government, the latter would 
still have the satisfaction of having relieved the entire 
community from a tax whose pressure must be felt by the 
poorest classes of it. But any such good works are rendered 
impossible by the instability of silver; and the feeling of 
helplessness is embittered by the fact that the instability is due 
to causes that cannot be counteracted or controlled or provided 
for by the Indian Government. 

Instead of these halting remedies or this rest-and-be-thankful 
policy, bimetallism has been proposed as the only effectual way of 
vetting Government out of its financial difficulties. The way in 
which these difficulties are brought about, is briefly as follows :-— 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has certain dis- 
bursements to make in England on certain accounts, the prin- 
cipal of which are the establishment of the India Office, the 
interest on the sterling debt of India, the civil and military pen- 
sions, and Indian transport and stores. In order to effect this, 
he draws every week a certain amount of Bills upon the Indian 
Government, payable in gold, and offers them for sale in the 
London market. Holders of sterling, chiefly London bankers 
doing business with India, purchase these bills, and thus become 
creditors of the Government of India. But that Government 
makes its payments in silver rupees, and as these have no other 
value in England, except what they are intrinsicatly worth as 
silver, the amount of rupees the Indian Government has to pay 
in discharge of the Council Bills is fixed by the market price of 
bar silver in London. This price is determined by independent 
causes, and, so far, the depreciation of silver is due to causes 
unconnected with the indebtedness of the Indian Government. 
But inasmuch as Council Drafts can be paid by India only 
through silver, the offering of so many Council Drafts for sale 
means offering so much silver for sale ; and thus there is brought 
about the remarkable fact, that while the rupee value of Council 
Drafts is regulated bythe price of bar silver, that price in its 
turn is affected by the amount of these drafts: if silver ex- 
change, owing to independent causes, is low, then as soon as 
these drafts are offered for sale, it falls lower. Here then isa 
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new cause of the depreciation of silver to be added to tincse 
five already enumerated. 

The sterling value of the drafts in recent discussions has 
been roughly taken at 13 millions average, and their present 
rupee equivalent at 18 crores, The conventional rate at which 
the accounts of India are converted into sterling for easier 
combination with the accounts of the India Office is, however, 
2s. per. rupee. At this rate the value of the drafts in Indian 
currency would be equivalent to 13 crores, and the difference 
between this amount and the actual value, at the current rate 
of exchange, amounting to 5 millions sterling, is the present 
“loss by exchange.” 

The Indian Government, then, has to pay 18 crores to dis- 
charge its debt to the India Office. Why does it not make this 
payment in silver to be exported to London and there ex- 
changed for gold? ‘This proposal has been made as a means 
of avoiding . the necessity of exporting produce to England as 
is actually done to pay off the debt. Gold prices and exchange 
have both fallen there, but gold prices lower than exchange. 
India therefore has to export a larger proportion of produce 
than she would have to export of silver,to pay the Council 
‘Bills. Why does she still choose to pay in produce? The 
answer Is that India is a consumer of silver, but not a producer 
of it. If the Government were to pay the home charges in 
silver, at the rate of, say, 18 crores a year, she must either 
‘submit to have her currency contracted by that amount year 
after year, or import. silver back to the amount thus exported 
plus what she at present actually imports to meet the normal 
increase of population and industry, and wear and tear of 
coinage, It is evident that neither of these courses can for a 
moment be dreamt of as practicable. 

The Home charges, then, must be paid in produce. Accord- 
ingly the exports from India must exceed its imports in value 
by at least the amount of these charges. If, owing toa fall in 
silver, this amount increases, the value of exports must also 
increase proportionally ; and if, owing to a fall in prices in 
England, this value is diminished, the quantity of exports must 
be increased in order to make up the full value again. These 
facts have been seized upon by the advocates of low exchange 
as proving that Indian commerce profits by it, and that there- 
fore the Indian Government should put up withit. If India 
was not the debtor of England, then an increase in the value 
and the quantity of the commerce between the two countries 
would certainly be a sign of the prosperity of both ; but the case 
is altered when we trace the increase of exports from India to 
an increase of her debt. It was pointed out four years ago by 
Sir J. Strachey and General. Strachey in their “ Finances and 
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Public Works of India,” that this peculiar relation between the 
two countries ‘operated as a kind of Bounty upon Indian ex- 
ports, and one of the points brought out clearly , by “ Lossit,” 
in his letters, is the close resemblance between the Home char- 
ges and the German sugar bounty. If this is the nature of the 
influence of the Home charges upon Indian exports, then it is 
certain the exporters profit at the-expense of the tax-payers. It 
is sufficient to quote the opinion of Adam Smith as a conclusive 
proof that no bounties can operate without profiting one section 
of the nation at the expense of the rest. He says, on the 
subject of the bounties on English corn then existing, that 
“unless the price of the corn when sold in the foreign markets 
replaces not only the bounty, but this capital” (which the 
farmer has employed in raising the corn) “together with the 
ordinary profits of stock, the society is a loser by the differ- 
ence, or the national stock is so much diminished, But the 
very reason for which it has been thought necessary to grant 
a bounty is the supposed inefficiency of the price to do this,” 
Exactly the same thing is happening in the case of India. 
Prices have fallen in England: therefore, if trade between 
India and England were not handicapped by the indebtedness 
of the former, Indian exports to England would have fallen 
off: but India owes a debt to England which must be dis- 
charged through exports: therefore these exports must be in- 
creased in order that their sale at the lowered prices might 
make up the amount of the debt. . Again, exchange has fallen : 
if India was not indebted-to England, her exports, would 
increase because profits converted into silver would be larger : 
but India zs indebted to England, therefore her exports would 
increase all the same, but for a different reason, namely, because 
the equivalent of the debt in silver has increased, Thus,’ for 
two distinct reasons, the Indian exports meant to pay off the 
Council Drafts have to be increased, and in each case the 
increase has to be made good from the Indian exchequer, 
that is by the Indian tax-payer. The fact of India’s indebted- 
ness has granted a virtual bounty upon the export of Indian 
produce to the extent of 18 crores. The price, for which this 
produce is sold, replaces the capital spent on it. together with 
the ordinary profits of trade, but does not replace the 18: crores 
of bounty. The Indian tax-payer is a loser by this difference, 
of the national stock of India is so much diminished. In his 
capacity of consumer he is a loser by more than this difference ; 
for if the stimulus given by the bounty, that is, by the Indian 
debt, were withdrawn, Indian exports would diminish by the 
amount of the debt, and would-be thrown as commodities upon 
the home market ; home prices would fall, and the Indian. con- 
sumer would be benefited..by the extent of the fall. . 
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It is, then, not denied that as long as this virtual bounty 
system lasts, India derives some benefit, but thé nature 
of this benefit requires a little examination. It has been 
already stated that, notwithstanding increased exports, their 
prices as well as prices in the interior of India have remained 
stationary. The producer therefore gets the same price as he 
did when exports were less; and their increase has had the 
effect of bringing larger areas into. cultivation, and of employ- 
ing more labour, without, however, increasing the rates of profit 
or of wages. In the same way the exporter has done a larger 
business, but as long as the value of the exports exceeded that 
of the imports, by just the amount of India’s debt, his gains 
must have been limited to the ordinary profits of trade, and 
no more. This has been actually the case in many years, and 
Mr. Yule’s figures for ’84-’85 exemplify it :—The exports, 85 
millions, exceeded the imports, 66 millions, by I9 millions, 
which is nearly the amount of the Council Bills at the conven- 
tional India Office rate of 2s. But this extension of the area of 
cultivation, this employment of more labour and this larger 
business in trade, so repeatedly expatiated upon by monometal- 
lists, are not real benefits. All the capital with which they have 
been carried on has come out of the pockets of the people them- 
selves. The cultivator and the labourer and the exporter must 
pay more taxes before it becomes possible for them to cultivate 
more, or labour more, or export more. If the home charges were 
to cease to exist, all these activities, it may be granted, would 
cease also; but the capital would not be destroyed. It will 
remain in the country either in the pockets of the people if 
Government remitted taxation to that amount, or in the Indian 
exchequer if no such remission was made. In either case it 
would soon seek employment again, and either revive these slecp- 
ing activities or call forth new ones into existence. But the 
present system by which so much more business is apparently 
kept alive, is surely not a healthy way of developing a country’s 
resources, or a reliable measure of its prosperity. It is flash. It 
means individual profit but national loss. It is the bounty 
system with all its faults. 

One other point needs notice. Does anybody make a profit 
pure and simple out of this transaction; if so, who is it? 
The increase in the quantity of exports necessitated by the 
Home charges has the effect of overstocking the English 
market and bringing down their prices there. This has been 
strikingly illustrated in the case of Indian wheat, the large 
exports of which to England, under the protection of this 
virtual bounty, have brought down its gold price about 35 per 
cent. and driven American wheat out of the English market. 
The Indian exporter sells his. wheat at this low price, 
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and yet no doubt gives a good account to himself of his 
profits over the sale. But who gets the. benefit of that low 
price? Unquestionably the purchaser and the consumer of 
the wheat. This then is the consummation. of the benefits 
of low or fluctuating exchange upon Indian finance and com- 
merce. It has intreduced an element. of chance and uncer- 
tainty into the Indian Budget ; it has made capitalists unwilling 
to invest their money in silver, except at high rates of ‘interest, 
and compelled the Indian Government to have recourse to 
sterling loans, thus adding to the burden of the Home charges ; 
it has, by the same neat stroke, added to the burden of taxation 
upon the Indian people; it has given an unnatural stimulus to 
Indian production and trade ; and now it confers the only sub- 
stantial benefit it is capable of conferring, upon—the foreign 
onsumer, 
H. M. PERCIVAL, 
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ArT, VIIL—BUDDHA AS A PHILOSOPHER. 
PaRT II. 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,” January 1887, p. 35.) 


HE main feature of Buddhistic philosophy is, as_ has 
already been indicated, the Doctrine of Impermanence, 
a doctrine of universal applicability,—applicable, as it is, to 
every type of formal existence, from the king of the highest 
heavens, Sakra or Brahma, down to the tiniest form of un- 
organized matter. The doctrine is therefore applicable to man, 
who is not only the summit of creation in this world, but who 
is a connecting link between the various orders of intelligences, 
higher and lower, inhabiting the regions of bliss above, and those 
of misery below it. 

The whole texture of the Buddhistic system of speculative 
thought is obviously bizarre, but no portion of it is more sa 
than its anthropology. A resumé of what it says about man 
might justly be considered, even when presented with studied 
brevity, and shorn moreover of its most repellent features, both 
prolix and tedious; but the unreasonableness of the vener- 
ation or adulation lavished on the system cannot be set forth 
without a reference to details, which are sure to be denounced 
as rubbish of the coarsest kind. 

Man, according to this system of philosophy, occupies a 
prominent place among things represented as ‘“ component,’ 
and therefore doomed to decay and dissolution. Man consists 
of five Skandhas or material aggregates, vzz. (1) Rupa or 
material properties or attributes, (2) Vedana or Sensation, 
(3) Sanna or Abstract Ideas, (4) Sankhara or Tendencies or 
Potentialities, and (5) Vinnana or Thought or Reason. The 
original words have been differently translated by different 
authors, but we have adopted Rhys Davids’ renderings as im- 
provements upon those of his predecessors. 

I. The material properties are twenty-eight in number ; 
and they are thus classified by the abovenamed orientalist :— 

Four elements ;—earth, water, fire, air. 

Five organs of sense ;—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body. 

Five attributes of matter ;—form, sound, smell, taste, substance. 

Two distinctions of sex ;—male, female. 

Three essential conditions ;—thought, vitality, space. 

Two means of communication ;—gesture and speech. 

Seven qualities of living bodies ;—buoyancy, elasticity, power of 

adaptation, power of aggregation, duration, decay, change. 

A few quotations from Hardy’s translations as embodied in 
the portion of his “Manual of Buddhism” entitled—*“ The 
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Ontology of Buddhism,” will make the classification clear, 
as well as set forth the irresistible tendency of all oriental 
philosophy to present dreams of the wildest kind as facts of 

science ! 

For instance, it is distinctly affirmed that the four elements 

mentioned are to be found unmixed in the different component 

parts of the body. Twenty of these parts are formed of 

the first of these elements, the earth, vzz. “the hair of the 

head, the hair of the body, the nails, the teeth, the skin, the 

flesh, the veins, the bones, the marrow, the kindneys, the:heart, 

the liver, the abdomen, the spleen, the lungs, the intestines, the 

lower intestines, the stomach, the fzces, and the brain.” Of 

water it is said—“ The parts of the body that are formed of this 

element are twelve in. number, wzz., bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 

sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, the oil that lubricates the 

the joints, and urine.” Regarding fire we have the scientific 
statement—“ There are four kinds of fire in the body, viz. 

the fire that prevents it from putrifying, as salt prevents the 

corruption of flesh; the fire arising from sorrow, that causes 

the body to waste away as if it were burnt, the fire that pro- 

duces decay and infirmity ; and the fire in the stomach that 

consumes the food.” Six different kinds of wind in the body 

are alluded to ;—“ that (which) ascends from the two feet to the 

head, and causes vomiting, hiccough, &c.,”’ “that (which) 

descends from the head to the two feet, and expels the feces and 

urine ;” “the inspirated and expirated breath ;” the wind “in 

the stomach and abdomen exterior to the intestines ;” the wind 

“within the intestines ;” “that (which) pervades the whole | 
body, being conveyed in vessels like the veins, and imparts the | 
power by which the hand or foot, or any other member is moved.” 
The Vedantic philosophy presents a similar variety of airs ; 
while the following sentiments may be evolved from the exist- 
ing records of the Logical schools :—“ The element of earth | 
may be distinguished by its smell; water by its taste; fire | 
by its light; and wind by its sound. Thus one element is | 
perceived by the nose, another by the tongue, another by the 
eye, and the fourth by the ear.” 

The second class in the enumeration, the five organs of 
senses have really nothing good in them, and are sources of 
nothing but mischief. They have the following certificate 
given them :—‘ As the naga (serpent) alligator, bird, dog, or 
jackal goes to the ant’s nest, the water, the sky, the village, or 
the country, in search of food; so the five senses go out after 
the various objects that are united to their particular nature, | 
The eye is like a serpent -in-an.ant-hill; the ear is like an | 
alligator lurking in a hole or cave filled with water; the nose | 
like a bird flying through the air to catch flies ; the tongue; 
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ready for all flavors that are presented to it, is like a dog 
watching for offal at thé doot of the kitchen or some other 
part of the village ; and the body, gratified by that with which 
it comes in contact, is like a jackal feeding with delight ona 
putrid carcass.” That the senses, when properly regulated 
and controlled, might prove sources of pure and elevating 
delight, was ignored, not only by the ancient philosophers of 
our country, but by ancient philosophy in general. 

The third set, called attributes of matter, are material 
evolutes, subtle forms, somewhat, if not precisely, like the 
tenuous powers of sense in Sankhya philosophy. The word 
“form ” is used for “ the power of sight,” or simply. sight, as it is 
called in the records of that philosophy ; and the word sub- 
stance, as meaning “the powers of contact” or touch. The 
fourth set consist of manhood and womanhood, two distirictive 
material powers rather than abstractions. 

In the fifth set, the word “thought” stands for the heart 
which is believed to be the seat of thought ; the word “ vitality ” 
for what is called the vital force ; and the word “spacé” for 
the “nine apertures, vacuities, or spaces of the body ;—the 
orifices of the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the throat, the 
orifices whence proceed the feces and the urine, the stomach 
and the intestines.” 

“Gesture” in the sixth class means the power of making 
our thoughts known by signs, and “speech” the power of 
speech—both material evolutes. 

And the last class consist of subtle material powers, and 
these are inteligible enough to render comment superfluous. 

II.—The second class of aggregates are thus specified by 
Rhys Davids :—“ The sensations (vedana) are divided into six 
classes, according as they are received immediately by each 
of the five senses, or sixthly by the mind (through memory) ; 
and further into eighteen classes, as each of these six classes 
may be agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent.” It ought to 
be noted here that the sensations are regarded more as material 
evolutes issuing from the senses, when these come in. contact 
with their appropriate objects, than as states of the mind occa- 
sioned either by these objects themselves, or by the nerve- 
vibrations caused by them in the various organs of ‘sense. 

I1J.—The same authority thus characterizes the third aggre- 
gate or abstract ideas:—These (sanna) “are divided into 
six classes corresponding to the six classes of sensations ; for 
instance the ideas blue, a tree, ate classed under sight, the idea 
sweetness under taste, and so on.” ‘They are also material 
evolutes, subtler than ‘sensations. 

1V.—The fourth aggregate, Sankhara or potentialities, con- 
sists of no less than fifty-two different classes.or sub-divisions.. 
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It is not necessary to enumerate them all; but it is desirable 
to refer to some features of this aggregate, as fitted to set forth 
the want of precision and cohesiveness by which all classifica- 
tions in oriental philosophy are characterized. Several of the 
sub-divisions in the foregoing aggregates are repeated here; 
but nothing is distinctly said to indicate such diversity of mean- 
ing as may justify the repetition. Again, moral principles 
and material properties are jumbled together without any 
discrimination whatever; and the procedure in such unwar- 
rantable admixture can be justified only, when the Buddhistic 
non-recognition of any distinction between matter and mind 
is taken into consideration. And lastly, the vocabulary pressed 
into service is as decidedly devoid Of precision and accuracy 
as the classification itself, words or terms being used as signifi- 
cative of tempers of the mind which indicate nothing more 
than its particular acts, such as “investigation” for the power 
of investigation, and “effort” for the power to put forth efforts. 
This numeration, as well as the whole set of which it isa 
unit or link, makes it plain that the Buddhistic philosophy is 
undiluted empiricism, inasmuch as it involves the negation of 
innate ideas, and traces all our thoughts, feelings and volitions 
to external objects, or rather to a conjunction of external objects 
with internal powers. The first eight items of this enumeration 
prove this to a demonstration. As given by Rhys Davids in 
his small volume entitled “ Buddhism” they are— 
Contact (Phassa). 
The Resulting Sensation (Vedanza). 
Abstract Ideas formed on Sensation (Sazza), 
Thought (the regrouping of ideas) (Chetana). 
Reflection, turning these groups over and over (JZanasikara). 
Memory (SaZz). 
Vitality ( Fivitindriga). 
Individuality (Zaggata). 
Here it is to be noticed that all those processes, which are 
generally represented as mental, and two principles, which are 
looked upon as simple and undiscerptible and abiding in what 
is called their onflow, are the results of impressions made by 
external objects. The series begins with contact, which means 
the conjunction of an organ of sense with one of its appro- 
priate objects. The sensation necessarily follows.as soon as 
the conjunction is realized; and it gives birth to an abstract 
idea or a series of abstract ideas, evolved by a mental process 
necessitated by it. Then come, by a similar process, proper 
classifications of these ideal units ; and then comes the oper- 
ation of their being revolved in, and impressed upon the mind ; 
and ultimately memory appears to revive them when needed, 
or when influenced by the law of contiguity or association. 
Thus far the series proceeds rationally. But the puzzling 
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question rises, how is vitality, vital force, or the principle of 
life, to be regarded as the product of these mental operations ? 
And how individuality, the abiding substrate of these operations? 
To settle these questions let us fall back upon whatis said 
about these two principles in Hardy’s translations already laid 
under contribution :-—“ Jivitindriya (vitality), that which is the 
principle of life, sustaining the co-existent, incorporeal faculties, 
as water sustains the lotus. Ekaggata (individuality), that 
which isthe centre of the phassa and other faculties of dis- 
crimination, uniting them together, and causing them to be 
one, as when a King surrounded by a numerous army, goes to 
war, he alone is the centre and guide of the whole host.” From 
these statements it would appear that the terms “ vitality” 
and “individuality” were employed to indicate substances or 
forces, rather than ideas. The context, however, proves that 
ideas are represented, rather than the subtle force we under- 
stand by vitality, and the essence which is the groundwork of 
individuality, and that these being after all material evolutes, 
may be described as. tenuous substances, 

Our idea of life in the first place, or our settled belief i in 
our existence, proceed from the mental operations detailed, the 
operations which begin with contact and terminate in memory, 
Do we not see here the celebrated enthymeme of Descartes, 
Cogitum ergo sum anticipated, and the truth maintained, that 
our consciousness of thought in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term,—as inclusive of all varieties of mental states, 
thinking, feeling and willing—necessarily leads to a belief in 
our existence. And our notion of individuality springs from 
such belief, as we cannot but differentiate ourselves as thinking 
beings from others into whose thinking we obtain an insight 
through external signs and gestures, as well as spoken words 
in which unseen ideas are incarnated; and from those in 
whom or which we can recognize nothing like a process of 
thought. These two ideas then are the basis of our egoism 
or the notion “I.” This notion, however, is inaccurate, except 
in a vulgar sense, according to Buddha’s philosophy; and 
therefore this duad of ideas, though implanted in the mind 
naturally by its own processes, is an illusion to be cast off. 
The illusion itself, as a material evolute, may be a thin particle 
of matter, and justly represented as substantial in its constitu- 
tion, though unsubstantial as regards the beliefs and promises 
it engenders and holds out. 

That we should have in this aggregate such mental affections 
as “steadfastness,” “joy,” “indifference,” “stupidity ” and “ in- 
telligence,” “covetousness and content,” “fear and_/ rashness,” 
“shame and shamelessness,” “hatred and affection,” might be ex- 


pected ; but who would expect to find among the potentialities 
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of the mind such things as “repose of body and mind,” 
“elasticity of body and mind,” “dexterity of body and mind,” 
“ straightness of body and mind”? The Indian devotee sees 
nothing but congruity in this heterogenerous mixture, because 
in his opinion, body ard soul not merely interpenetrate and 
interact on each other, but constitute one essence, or are one 
and the same thing. And he naturally endeavours to ensure 
by corporeal exercises, or mere external appliances, elasticity, 
pliancy or softness tohis body, believing that the correspond- 
ing changes in his mind must necessarily follow ! 

The fifth or last aggregate is called “ thought” or “ reason ” 
by Rhys Davids, but “consciousness” by Spence Hardy. In 
this group we find multifarious mental states associated with 
merit or demerit, and such rareties as eye-consciousness “in the 
eye about the size of a louse’s head ;” ear-consciousness, “in 
shape like a thin copper ring, or like a lock of copper colored 
curled hair, or a finger covered with rings ;” tongue-consciousness 
“in the tongue, like the petal of a water lily in appearance ;” 
and body-consciousness, the appearance and size of which are 
not indicated. The varied elements of this group are. no less 
than eighty-nine in number. | 

With reference to these agreggates which jointly constitute all 
that is ia man, his tripartite or—to adopt a theological term— 
trichotomous nature, or body, soul, and spirit, it should never 
be forgotten that they are, with all their constituent elements, 
both impermanent and fluxional. Their evanescence is set 
forth in the following string of figures translated by Hardy :— 
“ The Rupaskandhas are like a mass of foam that gradually forms 
and vanishes. The Vedana-skandhas are like a bubble dancing 
upon the surface of the water, The Sanna-skhandhas are like 
the uncertain mirage that appears in the sunshine. The San- 
khara-skandhas are like the: plantain tree without firmness and 
solidity. And the vinnana-skandhas are like a spectre or 
magical illusion. In this manner is declared the impermanence 
of the five-skandhas.” 

Here it is desirable to raise and dispose of a question: Does 
the Buddhistic scheme of thought possess an abiding principle 
by which these aggregates, with all their component elements, 
are unified or gathered intoa personal unity? Isa _ unitary 
subject of physical vitality, intellectual energy, and moral 
earnestness assumed as the permanent substrate of these 
sroups, or in plainer terms, did Buddha uphold cur instinctive 
belief in the existence of the human soul? Our answer, and 
that of all who have studied the system carefully cannot 
but be— No. — 

Buddhism in the first place deprecates all speculation on the 
subject as irrelevant to the duties of life, and therefore useless 
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and pernicious. In the Sabhasava-sutta,—one of the original 
documents translated by Rhys Davids and presented in vol. xz, 
of “Sacred Books of the East ”—a broad line of demarcation 
is drawn between “the things which ought notto be consider- 
ed” and “those things which should be considered,” and all 
questions about the existence of “a Self” are classed with the 
former. The following passage may be brought forward in 
support of this assertion :— 

“ Unwisely doth he consider thus :— 

“ Have I existed during the ages that are past or have I not? 
What was I during the ages that are past? How was I during 
the ages that are past? Having been what, what did I become 
during the ages that are past? Shall 1 exist during the ages 
of the future or shall I not? What shall I be during the ages 
of the future? How shall I be during the ages of the future? 
Having been what, what shall I become during the ages of the 
future ? 

Or he debates within himself as to the pfesent. Do I, after 
all exist,oram I not? HowamTI? This is a being ; whence 
now did it come, and whither will it go? 

In him, thus unwisely considering, there springs up one or 
other of the (absurd) nottons, 
As something true and real he gets the notion, “I have a self!” 
As something true and real he gets the notion, “I have not a self !” 
As something true and real he gets the notion, “ By myself, I am 
conscious of myself!” 
As something true and real he gets the notion, “ By myself, I am 
conscious of my non-self.”’ 

Or again he gets the notion,“ This soul of mine can be 
perceived, it has experienced. the result of good and bad no- 
tions committed here and there: now this soul of mine is 
permanent, lasting, eternal, has the inherent quality of never 
changing, and will continue for ever and ever!” 

“ This, brethren, is called the walking in delusion, the jungle 
of delusion, the wilderness of delusion; the puppet-show of 
delusion, the writhing of delusion, the fetter of delusion. 

“Bound, brethren, with this fetter of delusion, the ignorant 
unconverted man becomes not freed from truth, decay and death, 
from sorrows, lamentations, pains and griefs, and from expedients 
(sacrifices, &c.,)—he does not become free, I say, from pain.” 

This passage gives the lie to the assertion that Buddha was 
the first person to set the example of philosophical medita- 
tion in India, inasmuch as the great problems of existence, 
which he simply deprecated, were in his age earnestly dis- 
cussed by many lofty intellects. It also proves that he earnestly 
dissuaded. his followers from getting entangled in the contro- 
versies afloat by representing these as, not merely useless, but 
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fitted to neutralize the great object of life—deliverance from 
ain. 

* Did Buddha, then, relegate the important question of the 
existence of the soul to the region of the unknownable? No: 
He positively asserted the non-existence of the soul, and repre- 
sented belief in its existence as a delusion from which deli- 
verance ought to be secured. In the document quoted above, 
we have the wise devotee depicted in these words :—“ He 
considers, ‘“ This is suffering.” He considers, “this is the 
origin of suffering.” He considers, “this is the cessation of 
suffering.” He considers, “This, the way which leads to the 
cessation of suffering.” And from him, thus considering, the 
three fetters fall away—the delusion of self, hesitation, and 
dependence on rites and ceremonies.” 

In the concluding Appendix of Hardy’s “ Legends and Theo- 
ries of the Buddhists,” the author presents some extracts from 
the writings of the Rev D. J. Gogerly, whose phraseology he 
admittedly adopts in his dissertation on Buddhistic philosophy. 
Regarding this well-known author, Hardy says—*“ The rare 
powers of mind possessed by my gifted predecessor and 
lamented friend, were never seen to greater advantage than 
when seeking to unravel the intricate web of Buddhist meta- 
physics. His discoveries took the priests by surprise; but 
there are none of authority who now dispute his conclusions,” 
One or two quotations from the writings of an author so de- 
servedly praised will show the emphasis and authority with 
which Buddha denied the existence of the soul. Says he :— 

“But Buddha denies the existence of a soul, or any thing 
concerning which a man may say, this is (1) myself; and 
(2) states that what by accommodation may be called the man is 
ever fluctuating, never at two given periods the same, although 
not properly different. Of this peculiar doctrine of identity 
I will endeavour to give a brief explanation. The following is 
a close translation of part of a discourse in the Sanyutto 
division (of Sutta Pitaka), ‘“ The soul, Priests, is variously. con- 
sidered by some recluses and Brahmins; but they all regard 
it as united to the five Skundhas, or with one of the five. What 
are the five? The sensual and unlearned man considers (1) 
body to be the soul, or (2) that the soul possesses corporiety, 
or (3) that body emanates from the soul, or (4) that the soul 
resides in the body. Or they regard (5) sensation to be the 
soul, or (6) that the soul possesses sensation, or (7) that sensa- 
tion emanates from the soul, or (8) that the soul resides in the 
sensations, Or they regard (9) petception to be the soul, &c. 
Or they regard (83) thought to be the soul, &c. Or they 
regard (17) consciousness.to be the soul, &c., (making twenty 
opinions). In consequence of these considerations they come 
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to the conclusion, ‘I am’ (asm). Now, priests, Jam is the 
state of having the soul. The five organs (indriyani), namely 
the organ of the eye, of the ear, of the nose, of the tongue ‘nd 
of the ‘body are conceived (in the womb or otherwise). T here is 
consciousness (mano); there is dhamma (the three skandhas of 
of sensation, perception and thought); there is the base of 
wisdom (wijja dhatu). The unlearned and sensual man being 
affected by the sensations resulting from ignorance, thinks J 
am,’ ‘this is I” But concerning these the learned disciple of 
Buddha being separated from ignorance, and ehh wisdom, 
does not think ‘I am,’ or ‘ this is I.’” 

The same author quotes an approved formula in the ori- 


ginal, and translates it (verbatim) thus :—“ Body, priests, is 
impermanent ; is anything impermanent, that is sorrow (sub- 
stantially and naturally so); is any thing sorrow, that is not the 
soul (not atta, the se//) ; is anything not the self, (z.2., rupa be- 
dana, &c., &c.) that is not mine, I am not it, it is not my soul.” 

The learned author concludes his argument with these 
words :—‘ In a discourse addressed to a person named Sona, 
he (Buddha), is if possible, more definite ; he says, If there be 
any organized form, sensation, perception, thought, or conscious- 
ness, past, future or present, internal or external, remote or 
proximate, of all it should be clearly or distinctly known 
This is not mine, I am not it. it is not tomea soul.: The 
learned disciple of Buddha understanding this is weaned from 
attachment to body, sensation, perception, thought and con- 
sciousness ”—The Ceylon Friend, vol. II, No. 5. 

Again dialogues are presented in Buddhist philosophical 
treatises eminently fitted to set forth the Buddhist negation of 
soul or self. The conversations between Milinda alias Menan- 
der, the Greek king of Sagala in the Punjab, and Nagasena, a 
Buddhist priest, begin with what has been cited by every writer 
on Buddhism as a demonstration of Buddha’s assumption of 
the non-existence of the soul. The king mentions successively 
the varied component parts of the priest's body, and enquires if 
each of these is Nagasena. The reply being in the negative, the 
king exclaims—“ Then I do not see Nagasena. Nagasena is a 
mere sound without any meaning. You have spoken an untruth. 
There is no Nagasena.” The priest philosopher retorts by enu- 
merating the varied component parts of the chariot in which the 
king acknowledges to have come, and enquiring if each of these 
is the chariot. The King’s answer of course is negative, and the 
priest exclaims :—“ Then I see no chariot ; it is only a sound, 
a name.” The King admits his error, and the conclusion to 
which he is brought by the philosophic interlocutor, is pithily 
expresed in these words :— As. the various parts, the differ- 


ent adjuncts of a vehicle, form, when united, that which is 
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called a chariot ; so, when the five skandhas are united in one 
aggregate or body, they constitute that which is called a being, 
or living existence.” 

Hardy presents, as an interlude, a dialogue between Bud- 
dha himself and a Tirttaka philosopher named Sachaka, which 
the latter begins with these words :—*“ But you, Sir, deny that 
there is anatma (soul), that the being possesses a self; you 
say that the five skandhas are anatma (without a soul,) unreal, 
without a self.” Buddha brings forward in reply an argument 
based on the alleged powerlessness of the entity, called the 
soul, its admitted inability to change our external form, to 
prove “that the five skandhas are not the atma, the self, and 
that they exist without an atma.” 

This portion of the subject ought not to be concluded with- 
out a reference to the evils which, according to Buddhism, 
the popular belief in the existencc of the human soul engenders. 

It is in short the source of all that variety of sorrow and de- 
sradation, under which human beings groan, and from which 
the way of deliverance is pointed out by this system of faith. 
From the extracts embodied in the chapter “ On the soul” by 
Beal’s “ Buddhism in China,” let the following words be 

uoted :—‘ This thought of self gives rise to all the sorrows 
which bind the world as with cords; but having found there 
is no * [” that can be bound, then all these bonds are removed.” 

The legitimate deduction from Buddha’s negation of the 
of the soul would obviously be set forth in the well-known 
word, death is “ the be-all and end-all” of human existence. 
But such is by no means the case. Buddha was no more able 
to emancipate himself from the current belief in the doc- 
trine of metemsychosis than the modern speculator is able to 
free himself from the influence of the modern belief in evo- 
lution. The doctrine, to which all the great schools of ancient 
Hindu philosophy, whether atheistic, theistic or pantheistic, 
whether monistic, dualistic or trialistic, give prominence, which 
colored and fashioned every scheme of speculative thought 
that prevailed in our country in primitive or prehistoric times, 
dominated the mind of our moral philosopher as thoroughly 
as belief in the Divinity of our Lord influences and controls 
the thought and life of the orthodox believer in Christianity. 
Buddha had to explain the existence of the accumulated load 
of sorrow which he made it the business of his life to remove ; 
and he had to account for those inequalities of life which the 
greatest philosophers have been apt to represent as unsolv- 
able problems or inexplicable enigmas. And he most na- 
turally adopted the explanation involved or embodied in the 
doctrine of transmigration. But he was penetrating enough 
to perceive, that he could not transfer the doctrine in its 
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existing form without producing a wrench in his own system 
of thought ; and consequently it was made to undergo a 
process of modification or metamorphosis, and thereby brought 
into harmony and correlation with the body of philosophic 
truth he promulgated. Transmigration in his system cannot 
possibly mean successive migrations of an abiding self from 
one material organisation to another, the existence of the 
soul being emphatically denied ; it means a series of new 
creations, rather than a series of translations from body to 
body. When man dies, the skandhas or aggregates of which 
he is composed, disintegrate, and are dispersed, and so far as 
his individuality is concerned, he ceases to be. But the work 
that he has done, not only during the period of the existence 
terminated by his death, but during the entire cycle of the 
existences connected with it, his karma, abides. And this 
stern, inflexible deity creates another set of skandhas, a new 
man so to speak, to exhaust its fruits, good or bad, or to 
receive its rewards or punishments. One or two extracts from 
Hardy’s translations will make this manifest— 
Again, the king said to Nagasena: ‘‘ What is it that is con- 
ceived ?” Nagasena replied, “These two: nama and rupa.” 
Milnida: “ Are thesame nama and rupa that are conceived here, 
or in the present birth, conceived elsewhere, or in another birth?” 
Nagasena : “ No: this nama and rupa acquires karma, whether 
it be good or bad : and by means of this karma, another nama 
and rupa is produced.” Milinda: “ Then, if the same nama 
and rupa is not again produced, or conceived, that being is 
delivered from the consequences of sinful action.” Nagasena : 
“How so ? if there be no future birth (that is, if Nirvana be 
attained) there is deliverance ; but if their be a future birth, 
deliverance from the consequences of sinful action does not 
necessarily follow. Thus a man steals a number of mangos, 
and takes them away ; but he is seized by the owner, who 
brings him before the King, and says, ‘ Sir, this man has stolen 
my mangos. But the robber replies, ‘I have not stolen his 
mangos ; the mango he set in the ground was one ; these 
mangos are other and different to that ; I do not deserve to 
be punished’ ‘ Now, your Majesty, would this plea be valid: 
would no punishment be deserved? Milinda: ‘he would 
certainly deserve punishment.” Nagasena: ‘ Why?’ Milinda: 
‘ Because, whatever he may say, the mangos he stole were 
the products of the mango originally set by the man from whom 
they were stolen, and therefore punishment ought to be in- 
flicted.’ Nagasena: ‘In like manner, by means of the karma 
produced by this nama and rupa, another nama and rupa is 
caused ; there is therefore no deliverance (in this way) from the 
consequences of sinful action.” 
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‘ The second extract explains the terms nama and rupa :— 
“ The King ‘said to Nagasena, ‘you have spoken of nama 
and rupa ; what is the meaning of theseterms?’ The priest 
replied, ‘that which has magnitude is rupa; nama is the 
exceedingly subtle faculty that exercises thought.” Milinda, 
‘How is it that nama and rupa are never produced separately.’ 
Nagasena: ‘ They are connected with each other like the 
flower and perfume. And in this way: if no germ be formed 
in the fowl no egg is produced ; in the ovarium of the fowl 
there is the germ and the shell, and these two are united to 
each other; their production is contemporaneous. In like 
manner, if there be no nama, there is there is no rupa ; they are 
consociate; their existence is coeval; they accompany each 
other (as to the species but not as to the individual) during 
infinitude.” 

No philosophical definition of karma is given any where 
in Buddhist literature, though modern writers of a particular 
class have attempted what their ancient prototypes considered 
it superfluous to do. But all modern attempts to define 
it as inclusive of something more or less than the retributive 
influence or force emanating from the accumulated work done 
in all the series of lives wnited by it, in the case of a series of 
individuals created by it, are signal failures. Karma is after 
all a metaphysical entity ; and it is worthy of consideration 
that even materialism of the grossest type cannot do without 
subsistences, or forces which ought to be relegated to the region 
of that science which the champions of Comptism would gladly 
see tabooed or proscribed. Karma discloses or unfolds what 
may be called its nature in passages like the following -—— 

“There has been laid up by Kunda the smith, a karma 
redounding to length of life, redounding to good birth, re- 
dounding to good fortune, redounding to good fame, redound- 
ing to the inheritance of heaven, and of sovereign power” 
(Mahaparinibana’, 

“If a Bhikkhu should desire, brethren, to see with pure and 
heavenly vision surpassing that of men, beings as they pass 
from one stage of existence and take form in others ; bzings 
base or noble, good-looking or ill-famed, happy of miserable, 
according to the karma they inherit—(if he should desire to 
be able to say)—*‘ These beings, reverend Sir, by their bad 
conduct in action, by their bad conduct in word, by their bad 
conduct in thought, by their evil-speaking of the noble ones, 
by their adhesion to false doctrines or by their acquiring the 
karma of false doctrine, have been re-born on the dissolution 
of the body after death,in some unhappy state of suffering 
or woe. These beings, reverend Sirs, by their good conduct 
in action, by their good conduct in word, by their good conduct 
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in thought, by their not speaking evil of the noble ones, by 
their adhesion to right doctrine, by their acquiring the karma 
of right doctrine, have been re-born on the dissolution of the 
body after death, into some happy state and heaven ; ”——* * * 
But karma in the case of an individual, if not in the case 
of the species, is by no means a permanent entity. It is ex- 
hausted when its fruits are exhausted ; and the series of creations 
it commences and carries on, is consummated and brought to 
an end. The creator dies, creation ceases, and existence is 
terminated in non-existence or annihilation! This is Marvana, 
Regarding the meaning of this term a controversy more or 
less animated has been waged among oriental scholars, as well as 
as among laymen. Some have represented it as meaning 
nothing less than complete cessation of being, with extinction 
of sentient life, absolute non-existence, perfect annihilation ; 
while others have held it up as sinificative of a state of medita- 
tive repose, perfect serenity of thought and feeling, imperturb- 
able stillness in the contemptation of realities loftier than this 
world can present, and even uninterrupted communion with 
God and divine things, while it is worthy of remark that texts 
and passages can be quoted by the score in support of either 
of these two interpretations. It is not necessary to prove this 
by chapter and verse, or to select and present texts first in 
support of the annhilistic interpretation, and then of that which 
represents the state of Nirvana as simply a state of quiescence 
or serene repose compassed or brought on by the complete 
abstraction of the mind from the things of this world, and its 
concentration on “things above.” It is not at all difficult to 
prove that both the parties are at one and the same time both 
right and wrong. They are right in the selection and presenta- 
tion of the passages behind which either of the debating parties 
is entrenched, and they are right in holding either party their 
own construction. but they are wrong in not noticing a distinc- 
tion prominently brought forward in Buddhist speculations and 
statements on the subject. There are two conditions or states 
indicated by the term Nirvana, a preparatory state and a final 
state; and passages are somewhat promiscuously heaped 
together in praise of either of these two conditions. There 
is a Nirvana attainable in this life, called by Hindu philosophers 
jivan-mukti, and this is certainly a state of imperturbable repose, 
unruffled serenity, complete stillness of thought and feeling, 
perfect quietism. But this state is not the summum bonum 
Buddhist devctees are in quest of, though its necessary precondi- 


tion. The summum bonum isthe Nirvana which means the 


complete extinction of sensient. life, the putting out, as the 
etymology of the word indicates, of the lamp of consciousness, 


and physical and moral being, annzfilation, 
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We find this opinion, formed after a careful study of Hindu 

philosophy in which both these states play so important a 
part, and after a careful collation of the numeious texts affect- 
ing both sides of the question, confirmed in a passage quoted 
from Abhidammatha Sangaha by Spence Hardy in his treatise 
entitled—“ The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists.” It 
runs thus:—‘‘Nibhana or Nirvana is perceived by means 
of the knowledge derived from the four paths (leading 
to itself) which are denominated lokottara, pre-eminently ex- 
cellent. To the four paths it is attached. It is called Nirvana, 
because it is free from vana, attachment or desire. This is one 
view of it. It is divided into two sections, sawupadisesa and 
anupadisesa. It is also sunyata, void; animitta, unreal ; and 
apani-hita, unexpectant, passionless. Upadisesa signifies the 
five skandhas, and it is so called because only the five skandhas 
are left, without any attachments or desire. It is said to be 
sawupadisesa, as having the five skandhas. It may be said 
of the Rahat, that he has attained the Nirvana, though he still 
lives. He, who is anupadisesa has not the five skandhas, This 
is the state of the Buddhas, and of all who are free from the 
five skandhas. The great rishis, who are free from’ vana, 
desire, call that Nirvana, which is achutan, that from which there 
is no going, (no transmigration); achchantana, that which has 
no boundary (neither birth nor death); asankhatana, that which 
is not affected by cause or effect ; anuttara, that to which there 
is nothing superior ; and padan, that which has nothing to 
excel it as an advantage.” 

Writers like Hardy and Bigandate are right when they 
affirm that Buddha’s system-of thought leads us by miserable 
logic to the conclusion that Nirvana is annihilation. According 
to Buddhistic philosophy, existence and pain are inseparable, 
just as according to varied ancient schemes of thought and 
speculation, in and out of the country, matter and sin are in- 
separable. The great object of Buddhism as a creed, or the 
summum bonum to which it calls upon its followers to aspire 
is complete deliverance from pain. But such deliverance can- 
not, according to the hypothesis on which the entire system is 
based, be attained so long as existence maintains its ground. 
Non-existence, therefore, must be the highest aim of all the 
privations, sacrifices and toils through which the Buddhist 
devotee is called upon to pass. Again, according to Buddhism, 
Karma is properly speaking the creator of man. Karma, as 
defined in Buddhistic literature, cannot be eternal. As an 
influence, or law, or power emanating from human actions, it 
must have had a beginning, and the question how the first 
man, whose actions called this demon into existence, came into 
being, is perhaps designedly kept unsettled in Buddhistic 
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literature. The question of the origin of the human species 
is, properly speaking, set aside, but the present existence of 
every man is equivocally traced to his Karma which, when 
he dies and his component aggregates are dispersed, brings a 
new set into existence or creates a new man to exhaust its 
fruits. These however, are terminable, and, when after a 
long series of transmigrations, they are exhausted, the omni- 
fic principle dies, and fresh creation comes to an end. The 
individual, therefore, sinks into non-existence or annihilation. 

This argument maybe put in another form. Buddha denies 

most emphatically the existence of a permanent sélf or soul. 
Man, according to his accredited teaching, is nothing more 
than a conglomerate of material aggregates, which are disinti- 
erated and dispersed when he dies. But as long as his Karma 
lives, new sets of aggregates are grouped, and in a loose sense, 
he is revived. But Karma is neither beginningless nor 
endless, and so in process of time the monster dies. The last 
set of aggregates which have the satisfaction of killing Karma 
by dint of virtue and meditation are also decomposed and 
dispersed ; and when this consummation is realised, nothing 
remains, Annihilation is the goal towards which the system 
necessarily leads, if not drives man. | 

There is an @ priori objection to this view of the summum 
bonum of Buddhism, which ought to be stated and rebutted. 
It is no where presented with greater ability’and, we must add, 
flippancy than in a passage in. Blackie’s “Natural History of 
Atheism.” The passage runs thus :—“ We have given these 
passages at length that the reader may perceive how far from 
true their assertion is, who tell us that the Buddhist finds his 
highest bliss in the prospect of annihilation. People ought to 
have thought ten times before they allowed themselves to 
father on the founder of a great popular religion any such 
absurdity. Had Buddha really, like the ancient Hebrews, 
meant to ignore a future life in the enunciation of his law, he 
would simply have said nothing about it ; but he never would 
have come forward, inducing men to become his disciples by 

roclaiming— 

“QO sin-laden creatures, and miserable mortals, attend care- 
fully. I, Buddha, am now revealed, ready to open-the gates of 
annihilation to all flesh.” 

The objection is based on the admitted impossibility of 
rendering a religion with so chilling and paralyzing a doctrine 
popular ; but the parties by whom it is triumphantly brought 
forward as subversive of the annihilistic view of Nervana, over- 
leok a point of the greatest importance. Buddism, like 
Hinduism, has, as has already been shown, a popular and a 
philosophical side; and its great doctrine of annihilation 
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appears half concealed or scarcely visible behind an elongated 
series of heavens and hells eminently fitted to work upon the 
hopes and fears of the popular mind. The summum bonum 
of Buddhism, as also of Hinduism, is studiously kept in the 
background, while the uninitiated mulititudes or masses are 
attracted towards it by all that is eminently fitted to appeal to 
their moral sense, gratify their prurient fancy, and call into 
vigorous play their undescerning religious susceptibilities, The 
doctrine is unfolded only in the presence of the initiated few ; 
and the history of the world proves, that the naked absurdity 
of a theory is no bar to its acceptance by men, who allow 
themselves to be carried with their hands and feet bound by 
the spirit of wild speculation. If a number of speculators 
and lazy mendicants could be persuaded that they could not 
possibly get rid of pain without in the first place getting rid 
of existence, they would gladly hail annihilation as_ the 
highest good, the greatest of blessings ! 

The question how a system of religion, which poured con- 
tempt on some of the irrepressible moral instincts of humanity— 
denying the truth of all truth, the existence of a God—became 
popular, and extended far and wide, cannot be set: at rest 
except by a reference to its dual nature, its accommodation to 
popular fancies and traditions on the one hand, and its inculca- 
tion of a peculiarly intricate philosophy on the other. Nay, 
it might be, like Hinduism, appropriately represented as many- 
sided, fitted to attract the imaginative by its romantic litera- 
ture, the devout by its imposing ritual, the asectic by its 
systematized monasticism, and the inquisitive by its recondite 
philosophy. 31 eo ale: 

But here the question must he raised—Was Buddha atheistic 
or simply agonostic in his principles? Rhys Davids calls him 
“the great agnostic of Asia,” and the majority by far of the 
writers who have dabbled with Buddhist literature have re- 
presented him, with emphasis, as one of the earliest champions, 
if not the father, of agnostic philosophy. We have in these 
papers used the terms agnosticism and atheism as interchange- 
able, and have not scrupled to represent our hero now as an 
agnostic and then as an atheist. But our decided conviction 
is, that his attitude was that of rank atheism. He doubtless 
did at times occupy the modest standpoint of an agnostic 
philosopher by deprecating all enquiry or investigation about 
the soul and about God ; but when he claimed omniscience, he 
advanced a great many steps beyond that position. There 
was nothing of which he could properly be represented as 
ignorant, and his assumed agnosis, became omni-gnosis. 
Foster’s argument against-atheism, as contradistinguished from 
agnosticism, is too well known to need reproduction. Man 
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cannot, with philosophical fairness, say there is no God. He 
has not scarched every nook and corner of the universe. He 
has not examined every link in the succession of events 
which bridge the chasm of past eternity ; and his foresight 
is too limited to admit of his having a perfect knowledge 
of those which are to be unfolded during the endless ages of 
the eternity before him. Nor does he know all the orders of 
being in the universe, all varieties of powers and agencies 
and forces and laws His stupendous ignorance can only 
justify in his case the modest assertion that he does not find 
traces of God’s existence within the narrow range of his limited 
experience. But such ignorance was removed in the case of 
Buddha by meditation, and he knew every thing. He had 
searched every nook and corner of the universe, and found no 
God anywhere. His eyes had ranged over the amplitudes, so 
to speak, of the past and the future eternity, and found no 
traces of a God. He had cultivated a sort of personal acquain- 
tance with all orders of beings and agencies in the universe, 
and was sure that no one of these was God. He had, therefore, 
a perfect right to deny, with philosophical fairness, the existence 
of a God. A man, says Foster, must be a God to be able to 
deny the existence of a God ;—Buddha was a God, and when 
he said he had not discovered anywhere the traces of a God, 
the conclusion is irresistible—THERE IS NO GOD.! 

Such are the “ Right Views” of the universe, of man, his 
coustitution, and his prospects with which the Buddhistic de- 
votee begins his career of reform and from these, as the 
lowest step of the ladder. of progress, he rises, through the 
successive steps of right feelings, right words, right beha- 
viour, right mode of livelihood, right exertion, and right 
memory, up to the highest, right meditation and tranquility. 
The dissertations on meditation embodied in Buddhist litera- 
ture are not materially different from those intertwined with 
Yoga philosophy ; and its earthly fruits are the same according 
to both these systems of thought, as will appear from the 
following extract from Akankheyya Sutta :—“If a Bhikkhu 
should desire, brethren, to exercise one by one each of the 
different iddhis (powers), being one, to become multiform, 
being multiform to become one; to become visible, or to be- 
come invisible; to go without being stopped to the further 
side of a wall ora fence, or a mountain, as if through the air ; 
to penetrate up and down through solid ground as if through 
water; to walk on the water without dividing it, as if on solid 
eround ; to travel cross-legged through’ the sky like the birds 
on wing; to touch and feel with the hand even the sun and 
moon, mighty and powerful though they be; and to reach in 
the body up to even the heaven of Brahma; let ‘him then 
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fulfil all righteousness, let him be devoted to that quietude of 
heart which springs from within, let him not. drive back the 
ecstasy of contemplation, let him look through things, let him 
be much alone.” 

It is desirable to indicate, before we conclude, the place the 
Buddhistic scheme of thought occupies among the _philoso- 
phical or scientific zsms of the day—How is the system to be 
characterized ? Shall we call it nihilism, or materialism, or 
pantheism, or illusionism ? It is a matter of fact that four dis- 
tinctive schools of philosophy sprang from Buddhism? These 
are indicated thus in the paper in the Sarva-Darsana-sangraha 
entitled “the Baudha System :’—* These same Buudhas dis- 
cuss the highest end of man from four standpoints, cele- 
brated under the designations of Madhyamika, Yogachara, 
Santrantika, and Vaibhashika. These Buddhists adopt respec- 
tively the doctrines of universal void (nihilism) an external void 
(subjective idealism), the inferrability of external objects 
(representationism) and the perceptibility of external objects 
(presentationism).” Of these four schemes of speculation, that 
indicated by the term nihilism or universal voidism, has been 
traced by many thoughtful writers, such as the author of the 
well-known and excellent book entitled “Christ and Other 
Masters,” directly to Buddha himself. And, in a very important 
point of the view, they are right. Buddha seems at times to 
posit an eternal, abiding substance of which the objects of 
creation are represented as transient or illusory modes or forms ; 
but at times he speaks as if he believed in nothing but an 
eternal void as the z«étzma_thule of his system. And even 
when he speaks of the glories of creation as issuing out of, 
and being again merged into, something abiding as a permanent 
substrate, the underlying substance is left indeterminate and 
undefined, insomuch that it is absolutely impossible to dis- 
criminate between the entity and nonentity. His system may 
be justly represented as an offshoot of the Sankhya school 
of the atheistic type ; but the trinitarian ultimate of that school, 
its Prakritz, consisting of the “cords,” sattva, ragas and tamas 
held in equipoise, is thrown into the background, if not 
positively repudiated in his scheme; and no clue can he dis- 
covered to what he thought of the ultimates or ultimate of 
creation. It may, however, be safely assumed that his mind 
oscillated between nihilism and a subtle species of materialism, 
and that it ultimately settled down into the latter form of philo- 
sophic speculation. 

Our task is done. We have in this series of papers proved 
that Buddha presented a fofty but mutilated character, and 
that both as a moralist and as a philosopher, he was egre- 
giously mistaken. The corrollary from this thesis is, that the 
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incense of praise lavished on him and his system in these days 
is, on the whole, thrown away. The most preposterous con. 
clusion of modern times is that which represents Christianity 
as an evolution from Buddhism, inasmuch as it is tantamount 
to the paradox, that optimism is an offshoot of, not a recoil from, 
or a reaction against pessimism. The different points of 
contrast between the two systems are nowhere presented so 
exhaustively, within a narrow compass, as in the following 
words transcribed from Bishop Titcomb’s excellent little trea. 
tise entitled “Short Chapters on Buddhism ” :—“Buddhism is 
the religion of despair, Christianity of hope. Buddhism is 
the religion of self-dependence; Christianity of self-distrust, 
The more Buddhism is followed conscientiously, the more 
must it foster pride. The more Christianity is followed con- 
scientiously, the more it must produce humility. Buddhism by 
its philosophical culture, removes man more and more from 
humanity, Christianity, the more it is cultivated, makes a man 
the more akin to humanity. Buddhism flourishes only in 
Asia ; Christianity is flourishing in all quarters of the globe, 
Buddhism has no power of assimilating itself to the progress 
of modern cultivation; Christianity has the power of assimi- 
lating itself to every condition of society; and of making 
progress alike with barbarous nations as with the mest edu- 


cated and admired.” 
RAM CHANDRA BOSE. 

















ArT. VIII—THE EDUCATION CODE FOR EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS IN BENGAL, 


N dealing with the subject of the education of Europeans 

in India, it would not be out of place to give a short 
history of the introduction of the Code for European schools 
here. Before its adoption in 1883, Government aid had been 
confined almost exclusively to schools for Natives; but it 
became apparent that the European community in India was 
growing rapidly into a power, and far-seeing statesmen like 
Lord Canning placed on record their opinion, that it rested with 
the Government to decide whether that power shall be a source 
of safety and strength to the State, by being duly fostered, or 
of danger toit, by being neglected. That non-official Europeans 
formed an essential portion of the body politic in India, had 
long been ignored, but the time had arrived when their position 
had to be recognized as part and parcel of the heterogenious 
masses sometimes designated the “nation of India,” and who, 
as such, had an equal claim as others to the patronage of 
Government and to pecuniary State aid. Prominent among 
those who moved in the cause of the domiciled European 
community must stand the name of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Baly. His memorable essay on .the “ Poor Whites of India,” 
delivered inthe Town Hall tothe members of the “ British 
Indian Association,” most lucidly and powerfully set forth their 
case, and his loud advocacy of their claims during his official 
tours through various parts of India, together with the repre- 
sentations made by the “ Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion” which came into existence in 1876, drew the attention 
of Government tothe important question of their education, 
and the Governor-General in Council, in a resolution dated the 
8th October 1881, ‘‘ appointed a Committee to draft a Code for 
regulating the conduct of European education in the Bengal 
Presidency,. so far as this is dependent upon Government 
support.” This Committee consisted of A. W. Croft, Esq., 
Director of Public Instruction, as president ; and as members, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Baly, the Very Reverend Father 
Van Impe, Rector of St. Xavier’s College, and the Reverend 
James Robertson, Principal of the Free Church College, 
Calcutta, and late Principal of the Doveton College: the 
place of Father Impe was subsequently filled by the Reverend 
Father E. Lafont. The Cemmittee were also assisted in their 
labours by the co-operation of the following Inspectors of 
Schools, Messrs A. W. Garrett, F. Rowe, and A. M. Nash. 
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As to the means adopted to obtain the opinion of experts 
they state in their report to Government, dated the 17th July 
1882—“ The standards of examination which we propose to adopt 
were sent to the Directors of Public Instruction in the different 
provinces to which the Code is intended to apply, as well as 
to the managers of all European schools in those provinces 
with the object of obtaining an expression of their views upon 
our proposals. We also took the opportunity of consulting 
those Educational Officers from’ Bombay and Madras who 
were present at Calcutta during the cold weather, as members 
of the Education Commission. The majority of those whom 
we consulted approved entirely of the Standards proposed, and 
all were willing to accept them with modifications. Of the 
many valuable suggestions that we received, the most important 
have been adopted.” Besides. in Calcutta, Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Rowe visited some of the principal public schools for 
Europeans, in order to find out what standards of instruction 
already prevailed in them. 

From what has been said it will be abundantly clear that 
in framing the Code, the Government have been sufficiently 
careful to select the best men available for the purpose, 
and that they in their turn have utilized all the help and 
information within their reach to complete the important 
work entrusted to them. Notwithstanding, that the Code is 
all that may be desired or could be devised, few would venture 
to assert ; nor is it my intention in these pages to vindicate it 
in all its parts, but I trust I shall be able to shew that it is not 
open to much of the adverse criticism it has received at the 
hands of Mr. G. S. Gasper, in Article VIII of the January 
(1887) number of this Review. 

(1) The writer takes exception to the term “ European ” as 
applied in the Code “toa very undefinable class.” His way 
out of the difficulty is to render the term still more undefinable, 
by making it include “such foreigners as Armenians, Greeks, 
anc Burmese.” Asa matter of fact Greeks are not excluded 
as they are “of European descent” in accordance with the 
terms of the Code, which also says, “ Armenians, who are natur- 
alized British subjects, will be considered as Europeans.” The 
contention, therefore, stands only in favour of Burmese. With 
regard to these also the Code has a provision, and it applies to 
other Asiatics likewise, such as Chinese, Parsees and natives of 
India. It says, “the Code does not prohibit the admission of 
non-Europeans into European schools, provided that their 
number does not exceed one-fourth of ‘the total number of 
scholars (Article 6¢.), but it does not allow them to earn grants.” 
This satisfies, or at least should satisfy, both teachers and 
It would be unfair to the former to exclude from 


parents, 
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their schools, pupils who pay well in order that they may have 
the advantage of being associated with European children, and 
so acquire more readily their habits and manners, and learn 
their language not only through the medium of a teacher, but 
by familiar intercourse with companions on the play-ground 
and in the school-room, where the greatest difficulty of 
foreigners can most easily be overcome, namely, the learning of 
idiomatic, colloquial English. Nor is the exclusion from earn- 
ing grants a hardship in the case of those who are both able and 
willing to pay for the privilege they seek. On the other hand, 
European parents are very averse to their children being brought 
into contact with others who differ widely from them not merely 
in language, modes of thought, and habits of life, but also in 
religion, for while they have nothing to gain by such fellowship, 
they have much to lose. Why, at all, are schools established 
exclusively for Europeans? Why have schools like the Doveton 
and others struggled on for an existence for so many years, 
while flourishing schools and colleges for Natives, with splendid 
accommodation, the most complete appliances and apparatus 
for imparting instruction, and thoroughly efficient teachers and 
Professors, are within reach? Why has Government at last 
yielded to the public demand and provided separate schools for 
Europeans, as it it has done so long for Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans? Simply because the fact has been realized, that natives 
and Europeans, Heathen and Christian, under existing condi- 
tions, will not, if they can help it, be educated side by side, and 
cannot, so long as education means the development of the 
mental, physical and moral constitution. Why should a 
teacher or a parent thrust that position ona child in school 
which neither will tolerate in the atmosphere of the social or 
domestic circle? Call it conscientious scruple, or by whatever 
name it has pleased men from time to time to call it, but the 
fact cannot be denied that it has been one of the greatest 
barriers which has divided man from man ; and if the gulf has to 
be bridged over in India, school is certainly no place to try the 
experiment. The two divergent streams of Western and Eastern 
thought are doubtless tending towards convergence, but ere they 
are united it would be a great mistake to attempt pre- 
maturely to mingle their turbid waters. They may be made 
to meet asdothe Jumna and the Ganges at Allahabad, but 
like these great rivers, they cannot be compelled to unite; it 
must be left to time alone to effect the fusion. 

(2) The next objection to the Code inthe article under 
review is that “there are too many standards.” “The work,” 
says the writer, “ could -easily be divided into six standards so 
as to lead up to the Entrance Examination.” If the Code 
is studied carefully, it will be seen that it is optional to managers 
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of schools to train up to the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University or not. After Standard VI of the Code, 
pupils may either be drafted into the Preparatory Entrance 
Class and then to the Entrance Class or to Standard VII, and 
then to the “ High Standard” of the Code. In this 1 see 
a wise provision for educating European children. The En- 
trance Examination of the University was never intended 
to be a final standard, yet, hitherto, it has been adopted as 
such by the majority of pupils who’ have attended our schools 
because they have had no alternative. It does not provide 
anything like a training such as every intelligent young man 
should have in entering the world. The curriculum includes the 
mere rudiments of school work, without touching upon such 
subjects as the physical sciences, drawing, music, botany, &c., for 
the simple reason that most of these are required in the higher 
examinations of the University course. It is quite evident 
therefore, that those who do not intend prosecuting their studies 
beyond the Entrance Examination, cannot gain anything like 
a fairly general, or as it is called, liberal education by stopping 
short at that standard. The Code, therefore, provides a final 
examination called “ High,” for those who do not seek Univer- 
versity honors, and makes the curriculum wide enough to 
allow scope for the study of one or more of those subjects 
which would at least tend to initiate the beginner in the more 
agreeable intellectual pursuits of intelligent and educated men, 
and to lead a little beyond the drudgery of the ordinary school 
room. The exclusion of Latin as a second language from this 
course, if not the result of an oversight, is a mistake, and may 
even be considered a hardship, but I have reason to hope the 
next issue of the revised Code will see it in its proper place. 

(3) It is painful to see the writer stumbling upon standard 
I, and treating it as if that was intended in the Code to be 
the starting point for young children. Under this supposition 
he goes on to say, “all those who have had anything practical 
to do with the matter, know that to try to teach little ones 
‘units, tens, hundreds,’ and all the rest of it, is to treat them to 
‘a jingling noise of sounds unknown,’ and not only criminally 
wastes their time, but clouds their perception and gives them 
a distaste for calculation. This standard should be~well prac- 
tised in the actual addition and subtraction ef concrete quan- 
ities mentally, and by the help of counters, the abacus, and 
such like means.” All this indicates the work done in an infant 
school. The Code especially provides for this in para. 20 
(a). (b.) (c.). In the last of these, the lowest limit of age is three 
years for an infant class. Again in 23,(3) (d) note, it is stated 
“no child under six years of age shall be presented for:examina- 
tion by standards: and it shall be in the discretion of the Inspector 
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to refuse to examine any child under eight years of age.” It 
is clear, therefore, that the Code contemplates that standard I. 
shall ordinarily not be reached till a child is seven years of age, 
so as to be fit for examination a year after. Consequently the 
objections raised against the subjects prescribed for standard I. 
are utterly groundless, considering that a boy is expected to 
have had a previous training in the infant school extending over 
three or four years. It would be needless to follow the writer 
through the labyrinth of his suggestions as to what “ should” or 
“should not,” in his opinion, be prescribed in the various standards. 
Teachers must differ on such questions, but when the dictum of 
the writer is weighed against that of the framers of the Code, it 
is not difficult to see which way the scales must turn. If the sug- 
gestions made, however, showed a little better acquaintance with 
the provisions of the Code, they might perhaps have been entitled 
toahearing. For example, he says in para (e)—* The reading of 
such a book as Louise Chreighton’s Storzes from English history 
should be made compulsory in the third and fourth standards.” 
It is so already. The Code saysin schedule I.—“ In standards 
III to VI, two sets of reading books shall be provided, af which 
one should be historical or biographical.” Asa matter of fact 
every grant-in-aid school is obliged to conform to this, though as 
to the choice; of books they are allowed. a certain amount of 
discretion. . 

(4) I nowcometo the subject of zzspectzon, and with regard 
to this the writer complains of “the actual want of an Inspec- 
tor.” He explains himself by saying, “ There is no one to 
go from school to school at all unexpected times to see that 
the work of educatzon-is being canscientiously performed.” Is 
it possible the writer has not read through the Code which he 
attempts thus to review? Para. 8 on page 3 concludes thus: 
‘“ Notice of the day of the Inspector’s annual visit will be given 
befcrehand to the managers.” ‘This is immediately followed 
by para. 9 which says—‘ The Inspector may visit an aided 
school at any other time wtthout notice.” ‘To my certain know- 
ledge this was actually done last year in the case of several 
schools in Calcutta. On the same subject the Code further lays 
down, in a note under para. 22—“ The Inspector will bear in mind 
in reporting on the organization and discipline of a school, the 
results of any visits without notice (Article 9) made in the course 
of the year.” And yet, again, in para. 46 it is stated, “at every 
visit patd without notice, he will make an entry in the log-book 
of such particulars as require the attention of the managers,” 
It is inconceivable how a writer can venture to assert that what 
does exist and is provided for, does not exist and is not provided 
for, except as a result of an oversight which is itself hardly 
pardonable in such a case. He then proceeds to compare the 
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Belgian system of inspection with the English, assuming that 
the system under review is exactly similar to the latter, which 
it is not. Taking for granted his hypothesis, however, let us 
see what Mr. Matthew Arnold says on the subject: His 
evidence given before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, 
England and Wales. is quoted at length by the writer. Without 
entering into this in detail, I would quote his last, but one 
answer only: He says—‘‘I should like that system (the Bel- 
gian) wth a carefully prepared body of teachers, but we have not 
that.” Ifthe Belgian system could not be adopted in England 
Jrom want of a carefully prepared body of teachers, what shall 
we say to the suggestion of its being adopted in India 
at this, the first stage of the introduction of the Code of 
Regulations for European schools, where no system for training 
teachers has existed in any form, except, perhaps, to a very 
limited extent in one or two isolated institutions? I have had 
the opportunity of ascertaining generally the feeling of teachers 
and managers of schools regarding the existing system of 
inspection, and I have no hesitation in saying, it is on the 
whole, one of satisfaction. The Code provides, as I have shewn, 
for the inspection of schools at “ unexpected times ;” it requires 
besides, periodic annual visits when the work of the school is 
tested not merely by means of written questions, but also by 
oral examinations. During these visits the Inspector does “ look 
into processes” and methods of instruction. Where pupil- 
teachers are under training, they are required to teach a class 
in the presence of the Inspector, and he comments on the 
modes adopted. Teachers, too, are asked to give lessons to 
their classes in his hearing; and at the conclusion of the 
annual examination, the Inspector takes the opportunity of 
pointing out defects he may have noticed, or of making 
suggestions which may occur to him for the better work- 
ing of the school. Then, again, the examinations for. certi- 
ficates and scholarships held annually, give the various schools 
in each circle an opportunity for putting forward their best 
pupils in the primary and middle departments to compete for 
the rewards offered. There is in the Code, therefore, ample 
scope afforded to have the work of each school fairly tested, 
and those that have come under inspection have had very little 
cause to complain, if I may judge from the result of the 
conference of teachers and managers of schools which was held 
at the instance of the Inspector in January last. There were 
some alterations suggested, but none to indicate that any part 
of the Code was generally felt to be unworkable ; except, per- 
haps, some portions of the “ high standard,” which is altogether 
a new institutiun here, and must necessarily ;be subject to 
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many modifications before it can be pronounced to be satis- 
factory. 

(5) With the Primary and Middle Scholarship examinations 
the writer seems pretty well satisfied. and he is pleased to call 
them, “ all but perfect,’ but he adds, “there are only a few 
suggestions to make.” When he does make them, they are of the 
most formidable character. For the Primary Scholarship the 
Code requires only three subjects, English. Arithmetic and Geo- 
graphy. Tothis “all but perfect” selection,” he adds among his 
“ few suggestions” no less than four additional subjects, History, 
European Language, Vernacular, Science. Considering that this 
examination is intended for pupils of standard IV only, it 
appears to be preposterous to expect them to be examined at the 
age of twelve years in what the Code does not insist on in stan- 
dard VII, and only makes compulsory in the “ High Standard ;” 
and even here a “ European language’ is considered unnecessary, 
and has been objected to by most teachers. I have never 
known French or German to be made compulsory in any school 
in India, and when introduced at all, it has only been in 
the higher standards. If he means Latin only, he should have 
been more explicit. This may be taught in Standard IV with 
advantage, but pupils at that stage can hardly be expected to 
sit for a written examination on such a subject. The term 
“Science” is very wide, but in its most elementary form, the 
Code very judiciously does not introduce it till Standard V, and 
then leaves it an optional subject. With regard to History the 
writer seems to contradict himself, for in para (e) he says :—* By 
the time a child has reached the fifth standard, however, a suffi- 
cient conception of time should have been formed to secure 
the remembrance of the sequence of events, and the systematic 
study of history should be begun.” How, then, is a child to 
pass an examination intended for Standard IV, when it should 
not be taught that subject till it has reached the higher stage 
in Standard V? An objection is raised to the primary stan- 
dards being * made to sit. for two subjects on the same day, 
because the present arrangement has been found to tell upon the 
children.” ‘This is the first time I have heard of it. I certainly 
should not expect such a result, for the strain is not more in 
their case than what they are accustomed to bear daily in the 
class-room. Besides, young children are more capable for endur- 
ing a strain of four hours a day extending over two days only, 
than a mental tension extending over four days, though the 
chief strain falls on only two hours each day. Mental anxiety in 
early years is more wearying and wearing than actual exertion 
within certain limits, therefore, the shorter it lasts the better. 

(6) With regard to the necessary qualification of a good 
teucher, the writer seems to be entirely at variance with the 
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requirements of the Code. Here is his definition of good 
teachers. “A body of thoughful men, who are in sympathy 
with, and earn the respect and affection of their pupils, while 
training them to think and act accurately, and succeed in 
sending into the world enlightened men and useful citizens.” 
He goes on to say—“ But what is the departmental estimate 
of a good teacher? It is divided into two parts ; for applicants 
for certificates are first to have passed certain examinations, 
and then are to show ‘service with credit’ if they want 
these certificates bestowed and allowed.” This, as far as | 
understand it, simply means that a teacher must in the first 
place give evidence that he possesses a certain amount of know- 
ledge, and secondly, he must prove that he has the ability 
to impart that knowledge to his pupils. But, says the writer, 
“the first ts absolutely unnecessary, for if a teacher does serve 
with credit, it is of no consequence whether he has passed ex- 
aminations or not.” Here is an attempt made to apply the 
hypothetical case of “a teacher,’ or even say, some teachers, to 
all teachers. No one will deny that there are and have heen 
some very successful teachers who have passed no special exa- 
mination, but how can this fact lead to the conclusion that 
examinations to test the knowledge of teachers before admission 
into membership of a learned profession, are “ absolutely unneces- 
ary’! The Code makes ample provision for exceptional cases. 
Sec IV, 71, lays down—* It shall be open: to the Department, 
in exceptional cases, to grant certificates of the first or second 
grade to persons not entitled to such certificates under any of 
the foregoing rules.” In addition to this, the Code especially 
provides for those who were already engaged as teachers when 
the Code came into operation, in para 72, 73 and 74, which will 
remain in force till the 31st March 1887. According to these 
rules, first, second and third grade certificates are given to those 
teachers who “were actively employed” as such, in schools 
which are recognized by the Department as efficient, without 
their being subjected to any test whatever beyond the evidence 
of their work in the different schools in which they were engaged. 
The writer, however, takes no cognizance of this. He objects 
in toto tc examinations for teachers, and insists on having only 
“ thought/ul men,” as opposed, it appears, to /earned-men, who out 
of their thoughtfulness would evolve all that was necessary to 
make them good teachers. While the universal practice of admis- 
sion by examination exists with regard to every other learned 
profession, (except perhaps the admission into the Statutory Civil 
Service by nomination) he would have teachers, whose work 
mainly concerns the imparting of knowledge, to be exempted 
entirely from the necessity of affording any proof that they 
possess the knowledge themselves which they are expected to 
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sive to others! While the assumption is perfectly true that every 
learned .man may not be a good teacher, it does not follow that 
all teachers need not be learned men. 

The Code lays down two primary and essential requirements: 
(1) the possession of knowledge; (2) the ability to impart it. 
It is a mere matter of arithmetic; two and three make five. 
Neither two by itself nor three by itself can make five. It is 
absolutely necessary that the teacher should give evidence that 
he does possess these qualifications, otherwise who are to be 
entrusted with the work of education by the Department? 
It is so in other learned professions. A man may bea very suc- 
cessful doctor or a lawyer who holds no diploma, but that would 
not justify those vested with the power of granting licenses to 
certify to their ability, unless as the Code does, under an ex- 
ceptional clause. Why does not the writer advocate the abo- 
lishing of the assay office and the mint because gold and silver 
may be found in a pure state independent of the official stamp ? 
I quite agree with the thoretic statement subsequently put for- 
ward by the writer, but I dare not say it could be put into prac- 
tice—would that it could. He says—“no person should be 
allowed to teach who does not satisfy the authorities that he is 
born to the profession.” If he would only tell the “ authorities” 
the secret by which such a discovery is to be made, he will have 
solved one of the most difficult problems in the world ; for, by 
the same process, similiar discoveries could be made with regard 
to other professions likewise, and a very great deal of time, labour 
and money would be saved, and many a life now wasted in a 
mistaken profession, would find full scope for the proper exercise 
of those faculties which nature has intended for a certain career. 
But even it this were possible, would it be desirable? What 
would a “born” teacher say when he finds he is just one too 
many for his profession and is not wanted? What would the 
man do in such a case, who, as the writer says, “ would rather 
teach than do anything else,’ and who feels “ he zs not at liberty 
to do anything but teach.” Such a slavery under the circum- 
stances would mean starvation and death. Nor is it so very far 
from being the case in Jndia as may be supposed. While it is 
true that “good teachers are wanted urgently and in large 
numbers,” men do not respond to the call for the simple reason 
that the profession “does not pay.” This is no doubt a very 
sordid view to take, but in this practical age, we must not be 
surprised at it. A parent is naturally anxious for the future 
well being of his child; a young man looking forward upon 
entering on the voyage of life, must necessarily scan the horizon, 
as far as he can, and~-judging from the experience of others, 
choose such ? course for himself as promises the best prospects 
of advancement. Without having the intuitive faculty of know- 
ing whether he is “born to the profession” of a teacher or not, 
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it is no matter of surprise if that career is shunned which, from 
a practical point of view seems almost the most unpromising— 
and this brings me to the subject of pupil teachers. 

(7) The experience of the writer and mine are at variance as 
to the results of the pupil-teacher system in Calcutta. He says, 
“ T have seen the pupil-teacher system tried in one of the largest 
schools in Calcutta. and consider all those experiments have 
been complete failures, as they have been proved by their dis- 
continuance.” I know of one public school in Calcutta where the 
experiment has been tried before the Code came into existence, 
and where it is still continued. In that school the first three 
assistant masters are all men trained in it as pupil-teachers, and 
the result of their work has been so satisfactory to the Educa- 
tion Department, that they have all received certificates of pro- 
ficiency. I have very little fault to find with the system as laid 
down in the Code, for within my personal knowledge and ex- 
perience I have found it to succeed, but I know there is the 
greatest difficulty in getting young lads to consent to become 
teachers. Almost any other opening in life affords better pros- 
pects of advancement, and I should be the last person to dis- 
suade a young man from giving up the office of a pupil-teacher- 
ship in favour of a more promising appointment. J/¢ zs the 
quant of material that makes the system apparently a fadure. 

In the case of those very teachers to whom I have referred 
and whose work has been so successful, I know as a matter of 
fact that they regret having entered a profession where their 
prospects are so limited, especially when they see around 
them their own pupils, now as clerks, or even in the Railway and 
Telegraph Service, who are, from a wordly point of view, 
“doing better” than themselves. It is unfortunately the case 
that managers of schools are not generally alive to these facts, 
and there is a tendency to pay more attention to external em- 
bellishments and clap trap than to the real wants of teachers. 
It is for managers of schools to consider whether it will, or will 
not be to the interests of their schools to make the teacherships 
in them worth having, and thus to secure a stamp of men who 
would be a credit to the profession, and who would look on it as 
one worth striving after. The status of our schools can only be 
raised by raising the status of the teacher, but when teaching is 
resorted to in many cases as a mere make-shift, and is adhered to 
only as an unavoidable necessity, indifferent men as teachers, and 
indifferent results in the end must be the necessary consequence. 

(8.) On the subject of boarding schools the writer advan- 
ces certain theories which, in some, cases, are not supported by 
facts, and in others are impracticable. For example, he says, 
“It is very difficult to keep a school in the plains healthy, and 
therefore these Government-aided boarding schools should all 
be in the hills,” With regard to the first statement, my intimate 
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acquaintance with the working of three of the largest boarding 
schools in Calcutta within the last quarter of a century, enables 
me to state as a fact, that the health of the pupils in them has 
always been remarkably good, and this cannot always be said 
of hill schools. Based on this wrong premesis is the imprac- 
ticable conclusion that the grant-in-aid schools on the plains 
should all be transferred to the hills. If desirable and neces- 
sary, would it be possible? Perhaps there is hidden here, too, 
something which an ordinary mind cannot grasp. I had better 
reserve my opinion till we are fully informed how this great 
achievement is to be performed. As a matter of fact an attempt 
was recently made to transfer a portion of one of our local 
boarding schools to a hill station, but the result was a 
heavy pecuniary ioss and a considerable falling away in the 
attendance. A privileged few boarding schools are, however, 
according tothe writer, to remain on the plains, such as 
“small boarding schools with fees sufficient to cover their 
expenses. These are generally excellent establishments. 
Against these there is nothing to be said.” This would 
be very valuable testimony from an independent witness, 
But “a large boarding. school in the plains is an undeniable 
mistake,” though some of them have existed for nearly a century 
and have sent forth into the world thousands of men and 
women as respectable and useful members of society. If any 
thing is undeniable with respect to such schools, it is that there 
is an increasing demand for more of them, and those that are 
well conducted have not room to hold the number who seek 
admission into them, not merely~as free scholars, but as pay 
pupils, the latter having to wait in many cases for more than 
a year from the time of their registration as applicants before 
they can be taken in. As if to render their existence impossible, 
the writer makes the impracticable suggestion that “ aided 
boarding schools should have a large staff of resident 
masters, at least one for every ten boys, besides the 
Superintendent”! I have found one to every fifty suffici- 
ent, where a healthy tone is preserved among the senior 
pupils, who are trained as_ pupil teachers and monitors to be 
coadjutors with the masters in maintaining discipline and in 
preserving a high standard of morality and good feeling among 
their fellows. Herein I believe lies the secret of all good 
government ; for as soon as authority assumes the form of des- 
potism and stoops to a system of close surveillance, it is sure 
to raise opposition and mistrust ; but when law and right are 
upheld with the mutual consent and co-operation of the rulers 
and the ruled, then, with a little tact and judgment, the inevi- 
table result must be thé suppression of evil and the predomi- 


nance of good, 
L. W. D’Crvz, 
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ArT. IX—THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARS AT VIENNA, 


[SEPTEMBER 1886.] 


AVING in former years published an account of the 

six earlier Oriental Congresses at Paris, London, St. 
Petersburgh, Florence, Berlin and Leyden, I now proceed to 
give an account of the seventh Congress, which was opened on 
September 27th 1886 at Vienna. The object of these Con- 
gresses has been to bring together, after stated intervals, all 
the scholars whose attention is devoted to the study of oriental 
subjects, Philology, Archeology, religious and general literature. 
It is generally accepted, that the word “ oriental’ includes Asia, 
Africa and Oceania. Politics, Commerce and the Christian 
Religion are subjects which are absolutely excluded, and 
contributions regarding Geography, Ethnology, or the exact 
Sciences would be respectfully declined as being outside the 
orbit of the Congress. Even then, a vast variety of subjects 
of interest remained, so different from each other, that not 
only no one scholar is conversant with all, but the great ma- 
jority are totally ignorant of what is going on beyond their 
own immediate environment: the world of the Oriental 
savant is divided into Arian, Semitic, Altaic, Egyptologue, 
Assyriologue, Sinologue, etc., etc. Then again the scholars 
themselves are of different mental calibre and distinct training. 
Some are mere Professors, occupying a chair, and narrow- 
minded, though extremely accurate: others belong to the 
speculative order, and use the divining rod of generalisation, 
giving new life to the dead accumulations of knowledge by 
their contemporaries : a third class are well-informed dilettante, 
who without accurate knowledge and _ without speculative 
power, supply an intelligent and critical audience, and by 
keeping themselves abreast of the knowledge of the period 
down the whole line of investigators, are able to restrain those 
who are too rash, and stir up those who are content to sit upon 
their haunches. It requires a certain amount of culture and 
study to understand and appreciate the discussions which 
take place at such Congresses. And something else is required 
for the outsiders: four languages are permitted to be used 
in the communications and discussions, English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and no scholar can do justice to the subject 
who is not familiar with all. Professors fall into) the error of 
discussing subjects which are too technical and scholastic: 
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the great scholars sometimes allow themselves to enter a world 
of too uncontrolled speculation, and of rash and hazardous 
theories. Between this Scylla and Charibdis, the arena of 
knowledge is always extending, and owing to the community 
of thoughts and personal friendships which are the result of 
these Congresses, there is a great economy of labour and 
solidarity of investigation. 

At the sixth Congress held in 1883 at Leyden, it was deter- 
mined that the next Congress. should be at Vienna in 1886. 
As the time approached a Committee of Organisation was 
formed at the latter city, consisting’ of six representative 
scholars. of different branches of Science; presided over by Baron 
Alfred von Kremer, favourably known as an oriental scholar, 
and a distinguished member of the Austrian Consular Service. 
His Imperial and Royal Highness, Archduke Rainer agreed 
to be patron. The University of Vienna placed their grand 
new buildings at the disposal of the Congress. Circulars were 
issued, notifying the dates and conditions. of membership, which 
included ladies: the Austrian railways. allowed. reduction of 
fares, and by Sunday the 26th of September the members had 
assembled. 

Experience obtained in. previous Congresses: enabled the 
Vienna Committee to provide against all difficulties. The 
advance of cholera from the direction of Buda-Pesth, and 
the proceedings of the Russian Consul General in Bulgaria, 
seemed to place the Congress in jeopardy, but everything: came 
off betwixt September 27th and October 2nd with the greatest. 
success, and every one left- Vienna charmed and satisfied. 

In looking through the list of members who paid their sub-- 
scription of fourteen shillings, and exceeded four hundred, I 
find representatives of every country in Europe: of Egypt in 
Africa, of India and China in Asia, and of the United States. 
in America, but of these only 147, including ladies who were 
members, put in an appearance: all subscribing members 
receive a copy of the extremely valuable reports which are 
generally very tardy in appearance. A list of members pre- 
sent, noting their place of sojourn in Vienna, and a list of 
the communications forwarded for discussion, and a daily 
chronicle of events and engagements were published, aid 
forwarded to every member, who were thus kept ez rapport 
with what was. going on. 

Vienna is an exceedingly agreeable city to reside-in ; the 
hotels are excellent, and the means of locomotion admirable. 
The weather was simply superb : the only drawback was that 
betwixt the business of the Sections, and the attractions of the 
hospitality, it required -a_frame of iron to bear up under the 
pressure of the six days Session, 
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On the evening of Sunday, 26th, all the members met in one 
of the great hotels as an informal reunion for the purpose of 
exchanging greeting, making acquaintances, and ascertaining 
the arrangements for the next day. On Monday the 27th, at 
10-30 A. M., the Congress was solemnly opened in the great 
hall of the University. The Archduke presided, and there 
was a good assembly of the residents of Vienna, in addition to 
the members of the Congress. The Archduke opened the 
meeting, and was followed by the Minister of Public Instruc. 
tion, Dr. von Gautsch in a set speech : the President of the 
Congress, Baron von Kremer then read his opening address, 
On a table in front of the Committee were laid out all the books 
presented by members of the Congress, many of them of great 
interest ; but perhaps the largest and most interesting came 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The delegates of each coun- 
try had the opportunity of uttering a few words of greeting, 
and when it came to the turn of Dr. Robert Cust, one of the 
delegates of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, he 
begged to express in his name, and in the name of his col- 
leagues from England, the pleasure which they felt in finding 
themselves in the city of Vienna, and he begged to offer for the 
acceptance of the Congress one hundred and four volumes of 
translations of a well-known book (the Bible) in the’ languages 
of Asia, Africa, America and Oceania, prepared at the expense 
of the two Anglo-Saxon nations, but with the assistance of 
scholars from Germany, Austria, Russia and Holland—lan- 
guages spoken by more than two hundred millions of people 
at the present moment. The present was received with ap- 
plause, and the books were examined with interest, and will 
be placed in the shelves of the University library. The 
members of the Congress then retired by order of the 
President to the different Section-rooms, and formed themselves 
into six groups, electing Sectional Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries. The number and nature of the groups 
had been previously determined by the organising Committees 
with reference to the nature of the written communications 
previously sent in to be read at the Congress. They were six 
in number: 

I.—Modern Semitic, 

IIl.—Ancient Semitic, 
II1.—Aryan or Indo-European, 
IV.—Egypto-African, 

V.—Central Asiatic and the extreme Orient, 
VI.—Malaisian and Polynesian. 

In past centuries Latin and Greek exercised a tyranny over 
the world of education and research, which is scarcely even 
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now got rid of. Asimilar kind of tyranny is exercised by 
Aryan and Semitic scholars of Europe, and in the opinion of 
some. Sanskrit and Arabic and their congeners are the only 
studies worthy of attention. 

It will be perceived, that out of the six Sections, three were 
assigned to them, but when we examine the number of -con- 
tributions to each branch of oriental study, we shall see how 
large a portion of the mind and leisure of the present generation 
is occupied by these narrow, restricted, and less important 
studies, If it were asked in an English school, why the modern 
languages are not part of the education, the reply would be 
that the masters of the school did not know them. So if it 
were asked why scarcely a student turns his attention to the 
subjects of the last three Sections, the reply would be, that with 
few exceptions, there were no teachers or chairs. Both the 
Aryan and Semitic languages are inflexive, and resemble each 
other in other salient features, such as possessing grammatical 
genders, etc.; the races who speak those languages occupy but a 
small portion of the globe: having been highly cultivated and 
reduced to writing, these languages have lost their freshness, 
and but few secrets of antiquity are to be gathered from them. 
Still they are the fashion, and at the Vienna Congress their 
sections were crowded—while a few only, some out of mere 
pity, or the coercion of the readers of the paper, were induced 
to attend the remainder. , 

It is not my intention to record the names of the distinguish- 
ed scholars who were present, or of the offices which they 
filled. It is sufficient to notify that there were 419 names 
inscribed as subscribing-members of the Congress, of whom 147 
were actually present, some of whom were delegates of coun- 
tries, universities, or learned societies, Ninety-one communi- 
cations were made in writing: the large majority of these were 
read in one or other of the sections, and were open to discus- 
sion: the remaining will be published in the Transactions, 
Of the ninety-one communications sixty-six related to Aryan 
and Semitic subjects, and twenty-five to the rest of the 
Oriental world, past or present, It must be remarked that 
the subjects, with few exceptions, were practical, new, and 
indicating enquiry and research. During the week the Sections 
sat simultaneously until they had disposed of their agenda, 
and the daily Progress Report supplied information piece- 
meal, and the correspondents of the periodicals of Europe 
reported the proceeding in the same way: for the purpose of 
greater lucidity I have collected the work of each Section in 
a separate chapter, and propose to dispose of each seriatim, 
It must be recollected that in addition to set discussions, oppor- 
tunity was taken at intervals to present books to the Congress, 
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and to make communications with regard to forthcoming books, 
and even to invite the opinion of the section as to the expe- 
diency of publishing new books, or new editions of old books, 
The interchange of thought that followed was of the greatest 
importance. 

In the modern Semitic eighteen subjects were on the agenda, 
whereof three only were not brought forward. 

The Revd. C. T. Ball of Lincoln's Inn madea communica- 
tion on the subject of the formal element in the Hebrew lyric. 
Under this title a new theory of the laws and structure of 
the popular poetry, and the more elaborate hymns of the old 
Testament was set forth, and illustrated by numerous examples, 
including the Song of Deborah, and the Elegy for Saul and 
Jonathan. It was argued that the instances quoted were 
examples of syllabic and accentual as distinct from quantita- 
tive measures, and the author found in the metrical form of the 
early popular poetry of other nations, and in the fact that the 
old Hebrew lyrics, like those of many other ancient people, were 
written for metrical and voice accompaniment, antecedent 
crounds for the supposition that the poetry of the Bible is 
not destitute of measured rhythm. Five scholars took part in 
the discussion, and the proposition was by no means received 
with general acceptance. 

Professor Bickell of Innsbruck read a paper on the corrections 
to the old Syriac versions of Kalila, and Damana, sent to him 
by a Syrian bishop, the result of the comparison of the printed 
work with a unique old MS. in the monastary of Mardin, 
which was made inthe sixth century, A. D., from the nearly 
contemporary Pahlevi translation of the Sanskrit original. This 
same Pahlevi text had been translated into Arabic, and thence 
into the language of the the West, giving birth to that vast 
literature of Fables and Beast stories, which still charm chil- 
dren and interest scholars. Inthe Syriac text the Buddhistic 
origin of these stories is still very conspicuous. This communi- 
cation belongs to one of the most interesting fields of modern 
research, which crops up in every language and country, and 
at every period. 

Professor Chwolsen of St. Petersburg referred to a great 
collection of Syriac Tomb-Inscriptions which had lately been 
found in the Russian Central Asia Province of Semiretch, west 
from the Chinese frontier of Kulja, and north of the Russian 
Province of Fergana. The two graveyards belonged to the 
Nestorian Christians. Twenty-two of these inscriptions had 
been published in the Memoires of the Academy of St. Peters- 
burgh, having been copied from the original tomb-stones, or 
from photographs or hand copies: they were of importance 
both from the Historic, Paledgraphical, and Linguistic points 
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of view. Their dates were from 858 to 1340 A. D.,and a 
Turk’s name appears in one, dated 858, whence it is clear that 
the assertions, of the Nestorian missionaries, that they had 
converted the east Turki tribes as far back as the eighth 
century, A. D., corresponds to the truth. Great'interest has 
been taken in Russia about this discovery, and several learned 
societies have undertaken to make further explorations and 
publish the results. Orders have been given to collect these 
stones in one central place, and Semitic Epigraphy will find 
itself enriched by many hundred important and historic in- 
scriptions. | 

The five next speakers treated on scholastic subjects. Pro- 
fessor Ethé of Aberystwith in Wales, discussed the well-worn 
subject of Yusuf and Zulaikha, under which name Potiphar’s 
wife is known in Asia, by the great Persian poet, Firdusi, the 
wonder being how it was treated as Semitic. Professor Grunert 
of Prague read a paper on Arabic alliteration. Dr. Hein of 
Vienna followed with an essay on the Financial Policy. of 
Omar II, which he might with advantage have reserved for his 
class-room. Professor Honund of Munich introduced the well- 
worn legend of Barlam and josaphat in its Arabic form ; I 
have no notes of what new light he threw on the strange story 
of the historic character of the great Buddha passing by easy 
stages of legend into the position of a saint of the Roman Catho- 
lic Calendar. Hifni Effendi Ahmad, an official of the Egyptian 
Court of Appeal and one of the Delegates of H. H. the Khedive, 
read a paper in Arabic on the modern popular dialect of 
Egypt. This was a notable fact,and I shall remark upon it 
further on. Professor Karabacek of the Vienna Museum, specially 
in charge of the celebrated papyri lately brought from Egypt 
by Archduke Rainer. the patron of the Congress, communicated 
some highly interesting results of his examination of the 
Arabic portion of these papyri. One of the most interesting 
objects in Vienna is the wonderful collection lately found 
in the Faium. The President of the Congress, Baron von 
Kremer, then read a paper on the Budget of the Annual 
Revenue of the Caliph Harun al Kashid, based on_ lately 
discovered documents. I must confess that this style of commu- 
nication is more curious than profitable. Mahomed Rashid 
Effendi, Inspector and Translator in the Office of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Egypt, and one of the delegates of H. 
H. the Khedive, read a paper in Arabic on the Progress of 
Education in Egypt from the time of the Arabic Conquest 
to the present time. When this is printed, it will be an in- 
teresting study. Professor Guidi of Rome read a communi- 
cation upon Arabic Lexicography, a question which has 
cropped up at most of the Congresses, but to which no solution 
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has been found. There were not many Italians at the Con- 
eress, and the presence of Professor Guidi was therefore the more 
welcomed, Professor Teza of Pisa was indeed present, but did 
not take any part in the debates. The absence of Amari, 
Ascoli, and Gubernatis was to be regretted. 

Dr. C. Snoucke Hurgronje of Leyden introduced his “ Mek. 
kanische Sprichworter and Redensarten” ( *‘ Meccan Proverbs 
and Sayings”) published by the Royal Dutch Indian Institute, 
Dr. Sn. Hurgronje directed attention to the prominent 
place which proverbs and sayings occupy in old and modern 
Arabic speech, and tothe fact that there is hardly any con- 
tribution to the knowledge of manners, customs, ideas and dia- 
lect of a country inhabited by Arabs to be compared with a 
collection of the proverbs and sayings current among them; 
such a collection, needing, of course, to be accompanied by an 
extensive commentary. From Burckhardt down to Landberg, 
many of the best Orientalists have given us collections of the 
kind, and they have complained of the neglect of such studies 
by the natives themselves. It so happened that the speaker, 
during his journey home from Arabia, came across a young 
and excellent native scholar of Egypt, now Arabic tutor to the 
sons of the Khedive, who are studying in Switzerland. This 
young man was, by his careful investigations. able to put a 
collection of 1.500 proverbs and sayings at the disposal of Dr, 
Snoucke Hurgronje, who is nowin possession of this valuable 
collection, which he intends to publish with a commentary as 
soon as possible. During his residence of one whole year in 
the Hedjaz, Dr. S. Hurgronje heard probably some_ 1,500 
proverbs and sayings of the modern Arabs, but the Babel-like 
confusion of languages caused by the gathering of pilgrims from 
all Mahommedan countries, makes it almost impossible to decide 
in every case, if such a saying was heard only from Syrians, 
such a one from Egyptians, etc. 

A collection without such distinctions would have no value. 
It is, however, easy for one, who has lived for six months as 
a Meccan among Meccans (as Dr. S. Hurgronje) to learn to 
distinguish between what is actually Meccan and what is 
foreign in the manners, customs, and speech of those whom he 
encountered. The Meccans, notwithstanding centuries of foreign 
influences, have preserved their own peculiar character. This 
result is chiefly due to the conservative and numerous Shereef 
families. who, from the first centuries of Islam down to our 
times, play a prominent part in the history of El-Hedjaz: 
thus it is possible to collect Meccan proverbs and sayings 
which reflect Meccan thought, life, and language The speaker 
stated that his work would be in two volumes, the first contain- 
ing the history of the Shereefs of Mecca down to our times ; 
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the second, a description of the social and domestic life of the 
Meccans of the present day, and of the numerous colonies of 
foreigners at Mecca. He regretted not to have been able 
to complete the first volume in time to present a copy to the 
Congress ; but he meanwhile published and presented a volume 
of Arabic proverbs and sayings in the vulgar tongue, collected 
by himself at Mecca, and not to be found in any other collection. 

Yakub Artin Pasha, Under Secretary of State tothe Minister 
of Public Instruction in Egypt, Chief of the Delegates to the 
Congress of H. H. the Khedive, presented to the Congress a 
Notice of the Proceedings of the Egyptian Institute since its 
foundation, prepared by Vidal Bey, Secretary General of the 
Institute, in the French language, and accompanied his present 
with a few remarks in the French language. He was followed 
by Shaikh Hamza Fathalla, First Inspector of Instruction in 
Arabic inthe office of the Minister of Public Instruction in 
Egypt, who read a communication in the Arabic language, on 
the great influence which the Arabic language had brought to 
bear on general civilisation. This was a remarkable subject 
for an Arab to handle, and I shall return to it further on. 
I have thus passed under review all the work of the Section of 
Modern Semitic. 

In the Section of Ancient Semitic, sixteen communications 
were made, but five of them were not read or discussed, but 
will appear in the published Proceedings. 

Under a fanciful or inaccurate name of Proleszomena—which 
might mean anything—Professor Bezold of Munich read 
a really interesting paper on the steps that should be taken to 
compile a good grammar of the_Assyro- Babylonian language. 
Some scholars of eminence took part in the discussion. Dr. 
Feigl of Vienna read a scholastic paper on the “ Determination” 
in Semitic languages. Dr. Ginsburgh, the well known Talmu- 
dic scholar of London, read a paper on a newly discovered 
fragment of the Jerusalem Targum of Isaiah. It was known in 
the Middle Ages that a Jerusalem Chaldee paraphrase of the 
Prophets existed, as well as of the Pentateuch. but hitherto no 
portion of this Chaldee version has come to light. From the 
discovery of a leaf of this Targum by Dr. Ginsburgh, it is now 
established beyond doubt, that such a version really existed. 
Dr. D. H. Miiller of Vienna, gave the history of the sound of 
the letter “ S,” and followed its development from the most 
ancient to modern times. He showed what importance the 
exact description of this sound has had for linguistic research, 
A whole series of phonetico-physiological and graphical pro- 
blems and enigmas are thereby explained in the simplest man- 
ner. On this important, though seemingly minute question, 
Professors Noldecke, Bickel], Kamori and Oppert spoke at length. 
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Mr. S. A. Smith of Louisville, Kentucky. U S. A., who had 
spent two-and-a half years in Europe in the study of Cuneiform 
texts, gave some of the results of his six months work in the 
British Museum. copying and collating the badly published and 
entirely unpublished texts of the Assyrian King Assurbanipal, 
After giving some remarks about the materials which this billee. 
tion gave for the study of the Assyriologist, many difficult words 
were either explained for the first time, or new interpretations 
proposed for what seemed to be errors. Several new texts were 
given. One contained apparently the diagnosis of some fatal 
disease from which some personage of note seems to have 
died. Another contains the delivery of a certain number of 
horses upon a certain day: a third gives the account of the 
history of a General. Mr. Smith announced the publication of 
a new book on the texts of Assurbanipal. 

The Rev. J. N. Strassmaier, S.J. from London, made a short 
communication on the numerous inscriptions of King Nabo- 
nidus which areinthe British Museum. He has presented more 
than 500 copies of these judicial and commercial inscriptions, 
and has shown the great importance of acomplete collection 
of these inscriptions, as they illustrate the history and the soeial 
and commercial state of Babylonia in the time when the 
prophet Daniel lived in Babylon before the capture of Babylon 
by the Persians. Professor J. Oppert recommended highly the 
necessity of the publication of acomplete collection of these 
important inscriptions, and the Section agreed to the recom- 
mendation. 

Professor Néldecke of Strassburg and Professor D. Miiller of 
Vienna jointly proposed the resolution, that the Sections recom- 
mend that a critical edition of the Talmud in one or two volumes 
be published, and that the tractate Berachit by Dr. Friedmann 
be published in the acts of the Congress. It was agreed to, 

Professor D. Miiller of Vienna and Professor Patkanoff of 
St. Petersburg, recommended that the Russian Government be 
memorialized to collect copies of, and publish the cuneiform 
inscriptions which have been found in the Province of Trans- 
Caucasia, and to support by a contribution the scientific labours 
of those who are occupied with the ‘inscriptions at Van, in 
Turkish Armenia. It was agreed to. 

Professor Oppert of Paris made a communication on the 
juridical texts of Chaldea and Assyria, from the remotest times 
down to the most recent. These difficult texts, said Dr. Oppert, 
had already been studied by several scholars, who, nevertheless, 
had failed of success, for the reason that a knowledge of the 
law is an indispensable requisite on the part of the translator. 
He proceeded to treat of some of the most ancient texts of 
contracts and judgments, dating from 2,500 B, C., and especially 
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of those dated from the reigns of Erivaka (the biblical Arioch) 
and Harmhabi. Having given an historical sketch of the deve- 
lopment of law, he put before the assembled members a highly 
interesting translation of a judgment, whereby the heir of a 
deceased man, who had illegally detained a sum of money 
confided to his trust, was condemned to reimburse the same. 
The date of this sentence was 538 B. C. 

Dr. Bhandarkar, Professor of the Dekkan College, Puna, in 
West India, read a paper on the principal results of his last two 
years studies in Sanskrit manuscripts and literature with parti- 
cular reference to the Sacrificial ritual and the Pancharatra system, 
At another meeting of the Section, he recited a poem written in 
the Sanskrit language on the occasion of the Congress: this 
poem was printed as an appendix to the Daily Progress Report. 
Dr. Biihler took part in the discussion. The correctness and 
excellence of the accent of the Indian Professor’s English, and 
the scholarly way in which he held his own amid the greatest 
European savants, were a gratification to all who watch with 
interest the intellectual progress of the Indian people. The 
Section passed a vote of thanks to the Political Agent of Kathia- 
war and the Bombay Government, for sending to the Congress 
so efficient a delegate as the Pandit. Dr. Glaser of Trieste read 
‘a notice of the old Indian descriptions of foreign stones, 

Mr. Grierson, a delegate from the Government of India, read 
a most important paper on the medizval vernacular literature 
of Northern India, of the nature of which he gave a brief 
resumé from 1,200 to 1,600 A. D. He dealt specially with the 
poets Malik Muhammad, author of the ‘“‘ Padmawat,” Sur Dads 
and Tulsi Das. . With regard to Sur Das, he was enabled to 
prove that the current accounts were legendary, and to give, 
for the first time, the poet’s autobiography. The influence of 
Tulsi Das over the daily life of the masses of India was very 
great; he had saved India from the Tantric obscenities of 
Sivaism. A complete list of his works, and a description of 
his style was then given. The modern editions were very 
corrupt, and a critical edition was most desirable. Photographs 
were exhibited of Tulsi Das’s autographs. 

Mr. Grierson had, on the previous Monday’s session, proposed 
a general and detailed survey of the various dialects spoken 
in North India; and a resolution was proposed by Professor 
Biihler of Vienna, and seconded by Professor Weber of Berlin, 
urging on the Government of British India the propriety of 
commencing this most important work. It so happened that 
in India at this moment, many specialists could be found who 
would give voluntary assistance. The officials employed by 
Goverfinent to search for Sanskrit manuscripts could, at the 
same time, search for the equally important works in the 
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medizval vernaculars. The resolution was signed by all the 
scholars present in the following terms :— 

Read.—A_ note by Messrs Grierson and Heernle, supported 
by Messrs Barth, Bendall, Cowell, Cust, Max Miiller, Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, Messrs Rost, Sayce and Senart, proposing a 
deliberate systematic survey of the languages of India, Nearer 
and Further, not only as they exist at the present time, but as 
far back as MSS. can take us. 

Proposed by Dr. G. Biihler, seconded by Professor A. Weber, 
and carried by acclamation :—* That this Section strongly urge 
upon the Government of India, that the present isa suitable 
time for the commencement of this most important work. 

‘Just now there happens to be in India a number of scholars 
who have made the vernaculars of that country their special 
study. 

“The search for vernacular MSS. could be conveniently 
united with that of Sanskrit ones now being conducted by 
officers of Government, who might be requested to spenda 
fixed proportion of their funds on “Vernacular MSS. 

The survey of the vernaculars, as they exist at present, could 
be carried out by the subordinate officers of the Education 
Departments with the least possible expenditure of trouble and 
money. They should be in each Presidency or Province, under 
the supervision of one or more skilled specialists, who would, 
no doubt, in many cases, give their services voluntarily.” ° 

This subject is one which will interest all who have the welfare 
of the people of India at heart, and no onc is more fitted than Mr. 
Grierson, so favourably known for his labours on these subjects, 
to conduct the survey. The ignorance of the officials of Govern- 
ment, both English and Native of the patois of the people, 
must often be the cause of cruel injustice ; and in the case of 
local disturbances, of grave political risks, for a few words 
spoken to the leading people will often settle a difficulty. 

Another address of great practical value for educational pur- 
poses. was delivered, first in English and then in German, by the 
Rev. W. H. Hechler, Chaplain to the British Embassy in Vienna. 
He exhibited and explained his Bible chronological chart (three 
feet by two, especially drawn for the Congress) from the death of 
Solomon to the close of old Testament history, upon which he has 
been working for sixteen years, and in which he has incorporated 
all the latest researches of Assyriologists and other scientific men, 
especially the former unknown Kings of Babylon, Nineveh and 
Egypt. This chart shows, by a very simple and graphic method, 
that the record of the Hebrew sacred historians is confirmed 
and illustrated by the most recently discovered bas reliefs and 
clay inscriptigns of the Kings of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and 
Persia. The history of Greece and Rome is also included. 
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He also drew attention to the very old Babylonian Sumerian 
inscriptions on sun-burnt bricks which he exhibited, which are 
in the oldest cuneiform characters known, and were engraven by 
command of King Gudea, one of the oldest Chaldean kings, 
about 3100 years B. C., in Hebrew and half in Greek, on 
which the name Hadad is engraven. This name occurs several 
times in the Bible, 1 Gen. 36: 35; 1 Chron. I. 46. A 
king who reigned in Edom, in his capital Avith It was he 
who defeated the Midianites in the field of Moab. (2) 1 Chron. 
I 50, 51; another later King of Edom: he is the last enumera- 
ted in the early genealogies, 

Professor Hommel of Munich, who has made the old Sume- 
rian inscriptions a special study of his. then pointed out the 
great importance of one of these old bricks, because in it is. 
mentioned for the first time, Ghanna-ki, which is the original 
name of the later Nineveh. He promised to prepare a short 
paper on these Gudea inscriptions, with accurate drawings of 
the inscriptions, for the Record volume of the Congress. 

In the Aryan or Indo—European Section, there was a great 
gathering of scholars, and thirty-two communications had been 
registered, but nine of these were laid before the Section without 
being read, and will be printed in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Bendall of the British Museum read a paper om a 
manuscript and an inscription discovered by him during his 
late tour in India ina character not hitherto noticed. The 
manuscript was a fragment of a rare work on Grammar used 
by the Buddhists and bought in Nepaul. The inscription was 
in the Calcutta Museum. Nothing was known about it; the 
alphabet was possibly one of those alluded to in works of the 
Buddhists. 

Dr. J. Hanusz of Vienna read a contribution to the subject 
of Armenian Dialectology, as follows :— 


Phonology of the Polish Armenian dialect of Kuty, 
an Galicia ( Austria). 


The Polish Armenians reside in Eastern Galicia, the 
Bukowina and Bessarabia where they have been living since 
the eleventh century. At the time when they traded with 
the East, they spoke Armenian. At the present day Armenian 
is spoken in Austria only in the towns, Kuty and Suerzawa. 
Elsewhere they speak Polish and Ruthenian, the upper classes 
also French and German. In their Catholic churches mass is 
said in old Armenian, but the sermons and prayers are delivered 
in Polish, The Armenians who reside in Kuty are poor and 
uneducated, they are engaged in commerce, and still use 
Armenian as their language of business. They are unacquain- 
ted with the Armenian characters and literature, therefore their 
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dialect is not influenced by the literary language. The 
Polish Armenian dialect of Kuty belongs to the Western 
Armenian branch, as is proved, first, by the old Armenian 
Tenues £. 7. ¢c. c having become the mediz 6 d. g. dz. dz, (2) by 

the old Armenian mediz having become Tenues (3) the loeuthee 
being formed by the preposition mec., with the Dative (4) by 
the Present and Imperfect tenses having a prefix gz (gu, gi. 2). 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, a delegate from the Goverment of 
India. then exhibited an ancient book lately found in the 
Panjab, known as the “ Bakshali Manuscript,” which he has 
been the first to decipher. The contents of the paper are too 
technical for a detailed account to be given here. It will 
‘suffice to state. that Dr. Hoernle showed that the manuscript, 
written on birch-bark, probably dates from the 8th or goth 
century A. D.. and therefore is one of the oldest Indian manu- 
scripts known to exist. It contains a work on arithmetic 
written in the so-called Gatha dialect, the literary form of the 
ancient North-Western Prakrit, exhibiting a strange mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms. The work itself is much older 
than the manuscript in which it has been preserved. On 
various grounds it appears probable. that it is the product: of 
a member of the Buddhist or Jain community, dating from the 
4th century of ourera. It is, therefore, the earliest known work 
on arithmetic. It will shortly be published partly at the 
expense of the Panjab Government. 

Professor Hunfalvy of Buda-Pesth read an important com- 
munication on the origin of the Roumanian language, spoken 
in the two Danubian provinces of Bessabaria, and “Wallachia. 
Their language is no doubt a neo-Latin language, but with 
foreign influences. Professor Hasdeu of Bukarest read a paper 
on the Turki elements in this language, the result of long 
political domination, but other conterminous influences have 
been at work to produce such phenomena as the post-position 
of the article to the nominative, eg. ‘ Teatrul” to corres- 
pond to the Italian form “il Teatro.” 

Professor Jacobi of Kiel read a paper on the subject of the 
Jaina religion and the cultus of Krishna, subjects too large to 
be discussed in the few minutes allowed to each topic ata 
Congress. Professor Leumann of Strassburg made remarks 
upon a Jaina text Aga-viyjd which had been exhibited by 
Professor Bhandarkar. 

Professor Ernest Kuhn of Munich read a-paper on the lan- 
guages spoken on the slopes of the Hindu-Kush range, in the 
countries of Dardistan, Chitral, Kaferistan, and Laghmin, and 
adduced arguments to show that these languages, including the 
Kashmiri, and the Romani of the gipsies, should be considered 
a special branch of the Indic family of Aryan languages. © 
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He exhibited a lithographed form of a comparative table of a 
certain number of words. The material had been supplied 
from collections made by Colonel Tanner of the Survey, during 
the last Afghan war: they had been forwarded to Dr. Robert 
Cust, who entrusted them to the late Dr. Trumpp, as the most 
competent person to deal with them; at the lamented death 
of that distinguished scholar, the papers were sent back again 
to Dr. Cust by his widow, and were transmitted to Professor 
Kuhn, who has now made use of them. 

Mr. Charles Leland, the well known American Romani scho- 
lar stated, that after having declared fifteen years ago his belief 
in the identity of the gipsy language with that of the well- 
known migratory tribe in India, the Dom, he had since been 
informed that there actually existed in the Panjab a wandering 
tribe, who were themselves Rém, and spoke Romani. It so 
happened that in the Section, and listening to Mr. Leland’s 
remarks in English, there were four members of the Indian 
Civil Service, all employed in North India, all but one in the 
Punjab, and all deeply interested in such subjects: Mr. Grierson, 
Captain Temple, Mr. Macauliffe and Dr. Robert Cust: the 
Punjab has been surveyed, and a careful census has been made, 
long treatises written upon the castes and tribes by competent 
officers. Migratory and predatory tribes there are, who are well 
looked after: there is no doubt that there exist Argots or 
slang languages, or Thieves languages, all artificial forms of 
speech, but no confirmation could be given to Mr. Leland’s 
informant of the currency to this day of the Romani language 
as a recognized vernacular, 

Professor Signana of Rome, and: Professor Roth of Tiibin- 
gen made contributions to the well-worn subject of the Veda. 
If these Congresses were to last for another century, there 
will always be found a scholar ready to pick a plum from 
that venerable tree, just as a Professor of an English Univer- 
sity, until the end of time, will delight in spinning a little 
yarn about some point in the Greek plays. It is the hereditary 
infirmity of the class to do so. 

Professor Spiridion Papageorgios, of the Government Educa- 
tional Department in the Isle of Corfu, but by origin a member 
of that remarkable colony of Wallachians settled south of the 
Danube, and known as the Kutzo-Wallachians, transmitted 
a paper on the peculiar dialect of the Roumanian language, 
which is spoken by his people, but for some reason or other he 
commissioned Professor Hazdeu to withdraw it, which is to 
be regretted. 

Dr. M. A. Stein of Budapest (Hungary) delivered a lecture 
in English about the Paropamisus or Hindu Kush in ancient 
Geography. Guided by the oldest Greek form of the name, 
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rasuyods given by Aristotle, he recognizes the Paropamisus in 
the mountain Upairi-caéna of an interesting AviStic passage, 
The name literally means “ higher than the eagles fly,” and is 
proved to apply to the Hindu-Kush by the curious legend 
egieale still at the present day round that famous range, 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsidng (7. Cent. p. Chr.) was 
told that birds cannot fly over it, “ “but go a foot across the 
height and fly soonewards.” The same piece of folklore was 
recorded by Marco Polo, Emperor Baber, and more recently 
by Alex. Burnes, and Dr. Stein- drew thence conclusions in 
favour of the Bactrian origin ofthe buik of the Zoroastrian 
writings. 

Professor Fred, Miiller of Vienna explained some passages 
in the Avesta. 

Captain Temple of the Indian Army, editor of the /rdzan 
Antiquary and Punjab Notes and Queries made a communication 
on the subject of his edition of “ Indian Proverbs” collected by 
the late Mr. Fallon, and also on the subject ofa book called Hir 
Ranjha, by Waris Shah, the value of which lay in the fact 
that it was a specimen of the pure Panjabi language. 

Professor Biihler presented to the Section the third volume of 
the “Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,” edited by Mr. Fleet, and 
this led to an important discussion. Captain Temple brought 
to the notice of the Section, that the Government of India 
had abolished the post of Epigraphist of India, which was 
deeply to the regretted, as, if the history of Imdia was ever to 
to be written, it must be gathered from the inscriptions ; it 
appeared to him most desirable that a representation should 
be made to the Government of India witha view of reviving 
the appointment. Captain Temple remarked further, that the 
eminent services of Mr. Fleet, the late Epigraphist, were well- 
known to all. A resolution was proposed by Dr. Kielhorn, 
seconded by Mr. Bendall and unanimously adopted by the 
Section, “ that a strong representation be made to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for India as to the impor- 
tance to students of Indian history and philology, of such an 
office as that of the Epigraphist to the Governmeut of India, and 
that it earnestly hopes for its speedy r« vival ; and that, if the post 
were revived, the excellent results obtained, and the high merits 
displayed by Mr. Fleet while holding the post. will net t be over- 
looked.” The importance of the office was not overstated, and any 
delay would be fatal. Metal tablets might be heedlessly des- 
troyed for the sake of their metal or sold to some travellers as 
a curio and lost sight of, or the locality where it. was found, 
forgotten. 

Mr. Macauliffe of the Civil Service in the Panjab pre- 
sented a _lithographed copy of a-recently discovered Janam- 
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Sakhi, or life of Baba Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. 
When the Government of India, at the request of the Government 
of the Panjab and at the suggestion of Dr. Robert Cust, then 
Commissioner of Amritsar, commissioned the late Dr, Ernest 
Trumpp of Munich to translate the Granth, or Sacred Book of 
the Sikhs, he in the course of his researches found in the library 
of the India Office, an MSS. copy of the Life of Nanak, and 
translated it The Sikhs when they heard of it, asked for a 
copy of the MSS., and their wish being complied with, other 
works of a similar import were discovered. One complete and 
correct copy was made up from the different MSS. and 
lithographed with English punctuation, and the separation of 
of the prose portions from the poetical. The ordinary Janam- 
Sakhi in use by the Sikhs, are in no way trustworthy ; they 
are headed with puerilities and mythological details : the copy 
now lithographed is free from such blemishes, and is the safest 
account of the life of the simple-minded and earnest founder 
of the Sikh religion. At the close Mr. Macauliffe remarked 
upon the facility with which religious preachers in the East 
were deified by their followers. Sixty years after his decease 
Nanak was deemed to be God by his enthusiastic followers. 
The late Keshab Chunder is now deified, and the late Daya- 
nand Saraswati was declared by earnest disciples to be even 
during his lifetime an incarnation of the Creator. Dr. Trumpp 
was the first who understood the Sikh religion, and traced 
it to its Buddhistic foundation : but his work can only be con- 
sidered a preliminary: his translation is incomplete, and 
not accurate. Mr. Macauliffe hoped to be able himself, not to 
make a new translation, but to give the lives of the Sikh Gurus 
with translations of characteristic passages from their writings, 
and thus contribute a curious and not important chapter to the 
to the history of Universal religion, and of the development 
of the emotional element in the human mind. 

In the Egypto-African Section, fifteen subjects came under 
discussion. Here, again, we had a measure of the vast difference 
betwixt the imp 5rtance of a’subject of great and living interest, 
affecting millions of living men, and the halo surrounding the 
dead deposits of archzolog.cal minutiz. 

The whole continent of Africa was treated as a profitless 
annex to Egypt : a paper by Captain Grimal de Guirandon on 
the languages of the Negroes and the Fulah, and some other 
tribes in Africa, about one hundred million in number went for 
nothing : it was in vain to try to raise an interest out of the 
beaten track of Egyptian literature. A goodly company would 
assemble for the latter : five persons and a boy found leisure 
for the rest of the world:.Nothing is more striking than the 
narrow and unsympathetic limits, within which, individual 
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scholars restrict not only their labours but their interests. Life- 
is short and art long, and an Egyptalogue would let the whole. 
globe be consumed, while he was unrolling his mummy or 
deciphering his death-roll of kings and priests, who, for all 
that they did, need not have troubled themselves to be born. 

The proceedings opened with the reading of an interestin 
paper by Monsieur Beauregard of Paris, entitled “ Le collier 
de mérite pour l’aménagement des herbes fourragéres.” In 
this paper M, Beauregard stated his reasons for believing that 
there existed in ancient Egypt an order of merit for ladies of 
priestly rank attached to the worship of Apis; and that this 
order, or collar, was conferred for distinguished services. in. 
connexion with the cultivation of certain field produce destined 
for purposes of forage for the divine bull. The evidence ad- 
duced by M. Beauregard cannot, perhaps, be said to have proved 
his contention, but he has opened up an interesting inquiry 
which may lead to further discussion. 

The second paper read by Dr. Augustus Eisenlohr, Professor: 
of Egyptalogy at Heidelberg was headed “Ueber eine Reihe 
Egyptischer Papyrusrollen welche von der Beraubung von 
Konigsgrabern handeln.” The subject of ancient tomb-rob- 
beries in Egypt is in itself of extreme importance, and Professor 
Eisenlohr’s discourse was listened to with profound attention. 
This eminent Egyptologist began by describing a fragment of 
papyrus at Vienna, containing a register of various rolls of 
papyri contained in two jars. These MSS. are of two kinds ; > 
legal and historical—the former being judicial documents con- 
cerning the violation and robbery of royal tombs, and the 
latter forming part of the annals of the reign of Ra-User- 
Ma-Mer-Amen. The contents of these two jars were found 
in 1885, and are the same which were, for the greater 
part purchased by Mr. A. Harris. Some of these papyri, 
while yet in Mr. Harris’s possession, were damaged by an 
explosion of gunpowder in Alexandria, previous to 1872, when 
they passed into the possession of the British Museum. The 
remainder of the find was dispersed and has. been traced by 
Dr. Eisenlohr—two of the papyri being now in the museum of 
the Liverpool Free Library, and some others, as the Vasali 
papyri and the papyri of Mrs. de Burgh, having been sold in 
1856 to the British Museum. Dr. Eisenlohr “spoke at some 
length on the contents of these various documents, which were 
for the most part written during the last years of the reign of 
Ra-nefer-Ka (Rameses IX), and during the two first years of 
that Pharaoh’s successor, Rameses X., who appears therein 
with the title of Nem-Mesu, the ‘‘ Renewer of Birth.” Dr. 
Eisenlohr especially drew the attention of the audience to one 
of the judicial papyri before mentioned—namely, a long register 
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of 185 proprietors of houses in Western Thebes, beginning 
with the house of Ra-men-ma (Seti I), whereby is probably 
meant the temple of Kurnak. 

Dr. G. Lieblein, professor of Egyptology at Christiania, 
Norway, followed with a communication upon the interpretation 
to be given to the word Wekas or Nehes ; a term hitherto re. 
garded as signifying negro. Dr. Lieblein, however, recognises in 
this word not only an ethnological, but a titular meaning, iden- 
tical with that of Vegus, the royal title of Ethiopian sovereigns. 

Dr. W. Pleyte of Leyden then read a paper on ancient 
Egyptian art, illustrated by a large selection of photographs 
of objects in the Leyden Museum. Among these must be espe- 
cially noted a sarcophagus in red granite, made for one Khem- 
Nefer, in the likeness of a wooden house of the time of the 
ancient empire; an alabaster stela of a functionary named 
Ab-en-neb; a limestone group of one Tata and his wife; a 
group of the famous princess Merteteles. accompanied by her 
secretary Khennu; four statuettes executed in the highest 
style of Egyptian art and of the finest period; and lastly a 
table of offerings of one Tuf-tsa. All these monuments are 
characterised by an extraordinary degree of realism grafted 
upon the truest conception of art, and executed with a mastery 
of material which enabled the sculptors to treat stone with as 
much freedom as if it had been clay. These portraits are 
strictly portraits, though idealised. The personages whom they 
represent neither laugh, nor weep, nor are serious They are 
simply calm. It was thus that the Egyptians conceived the 
sacred figure called the a or double: and it was through 
their veneration for the Ka that this people arrived at sucha 
perfection of realism in the arts of das relief and statuary as is 
elsewhere unknown at that early period of the world’s history. 
Theirs was a faithful and devout worship of ancestors, of which 
worship the tomb was the sanctuary. As it was from the 
tomb of this period that Egyptian architecture subsequently 
emerged to originate the Doric style in the grottoes of Be ni 
Hassan, and to pave the way for the glories of the arts of 
Greece. 

Mr. Cape Whitehouse (U.S. A.) next occupied the platform 
and delivered in German an extemporary abridgment of his 
paper on ‘ The Blessing of Jacob,” which he read last year 
tn extenso before the Society of Biblical Archzology in London. 
He was followed by Captain Grimal de Guirandon, who gave 
an extremely interesting account of the Puls. and some other 
tribes of Western Africa. The Puls are a yellowish white race, 
of Mohammedan religion, having nothing in common with the 
Negro peoples of the surrounding country. That part of their 
rcligion which perpetuates the record of the books of Genesis 
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and Exodus is remarkable for the purity of its traditions, and 

Captain de Guirandon suggested that their remote ancestors 

might have derived these traditions from the Hebrew colonists 
of the time of the sojourn in Egypt. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards read a paper on “ The Dispersion 
of Antiquities consequent unon the Recent Discovery of Certain 
ancient Egyptian Cemeteries in Upper Egypt.” In this Miss 
Edwards drew attention to the increased and increasing num- 
ber of Egyptian antiquities which now find their way to 
Europe and America, and are lost sight of in private collections : 
antiquities which might in all probability restore many a lost 
page of Egyptian history, and which are as sealed books to 
their present possessors. Miss Edwards adduced some start- 
ling instances of important royal papyri, canopie vases, stelae, 
and the like, which are at the present time lying perdu in 
English country-houses and obscure provincial museums, and 
urged upon the Congress the necessity of _concerting some 
scheme of international correspondence whereby private collec- 

_ tions might be reported upon, and a register kept of their 

* contents. Miss Edwards concluded by giving translations of 
two funeral stelae of the xviiith and xixth dynasties res- 
pectively, now in the museum of Bath, and not previously 
deciphered. 

M. Guimet next presented a paper on Egyptian Chiramancy 
by M. Léfébure, which to the great regret of those present was 
not read. 

Professor Dumichen read a paper entitled “ Ausziige aus 
seinen neuesten Schriften,” illustrated with texts, of which, 
for want of the necessary data, we are unfortunately unable to 
give an abstract. The next paper, “Eine Pun-phonikische 
Handelscolonie in Egypten,” was read by Professor Leiblein. 
This distinguished savant has succeeded in identifying the 
traces of an ancient Phoenician colony settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Chemmis (Panopolis) the moden Ekhmeem. The place 
of their settlement was called Pa-Bennu, the land (or abode ?) 
of the Phoenicians, where, in a later age, Pachomius founded a 
monastery, and his sister founded a convent. 

Dr. Krall delivered a discourse, entitled “ Ueber Psonthom- 
phanech, den egyptischen Namen Josephs.” He pointed out 
that this name is not Joseph’s title, but his Egyptian name. 
Joseph, it will be remembered, received an Egyptian wife from 
Pharaoh,—namely, the daughter of the high priest, Potiphar ; 
consequently, Joseph became a naturalised Egyptian, and hence 
his Egyptian name _ It is well known that many foreigners 

in Egypt had double names, of which the Egyptian name is 
sometimes only the translation of the original name, whether 
Semitic or Greek. ‘ We must therefore,” said Dr. Krall, “ first 
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carefully examine the laws of transcription ; and, secondly, find 
out whether words containing the supposed form, oecur in other 
contemporary inscriptions. Dr Krall.then pointed out that 
names beginning with ¢see and ending with efonk which 
means “he who lives,” and of which the middle syllable 
consists of the name of some god, as, for instance, Horus, 
are frequently found about the time of Sheshcuk and later. 
The middle syllable of this word would therefore contain the 
name of a deity ; and if we search the Egyptian Pantheon, we 
find only Month, the god of war, whose name would accord 
with the middle syllable of Joseph’s Egyptian name. We 
must, therefore, conclude that in Hebrew the p and m were 
interchanged in the pronunciation of Joseph's long’ Egyptian 
name, especially as these two sounds are related to each other. 
The name ought therefore to be transcribed (following the 
laws of transcription which have been observed in the Demotic— 
Greek papyri) 772-menth ef onych os, which means, “ Ti (perhaps 
the servant of ) Month, who lives.” He pointed out the fact 
that as among Semitic peoples the sacred age is 120 years, so 
among the Egytians the sacred age was IIO years ; the pious 
Egyptian always prays to Osiris that he might live to the age 
of 110; and it is to be noted that Joseph, the naturalised 
Egyptian, is recorded in the Bible as having died at the age of 
110 years, 

All the papers entered for this Section having now beem read, 
M. Naville gave a most interesting and instructive wva voce 
account of the origin, progress and completion of his critical 
edition of the Zodtenbuch._or ‘ Book of the Dead,” from the 
moment when that great task was confided to him by the mem- 
bers of the Oriental Congress of 1874, down to the issue of the 
concluding (introductory) volume, of which the first copy was laid 
upon the table’ M. Naville described the method upon which he 
had worked, the difficulties he had to overcome, and the reason 
why he limited his field of research to papyri not later than the 
period of the xixth Dynasty. No one life, he said, would. be 
long enough to complete such a work, if extended to documents. 
of more recent date. Among other novel and interesting con- 
clusions derived from his long and intimate study of this most 
ancient religious book, M.-Naville has arrived at the fact that 
the trials and terrors of the under-world, as described in the 
‘“‘ Book of the Dead,” were not supposed to await all souls in their 
passage from life to eternity. Some souls might encounter 
certain perils, other souls might encounter other perils, and 
some might altogether escape the snares of Hades. The “ Book 
of the Dead” is, therefore, a book of texts placed, so to say, in 
the hands of every dead Egyptian for his protection and guid- 
ance in case of need ; but it is strictly provisional. All these 
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prayers and texts are also understood to be spoken by the 
deceased himself, in case he finds himself beset by those espe- 
cial perils) The book is, therefore, in no sense a “ Ritual.” 

Dr. Pleyte moved another resolution, to the effect that the 
Egypto-African Section should, through the proper channels, 
prefer a request to the Archduke Rainer, that he would be 
pleased to specially forward the publication of that portion of his 
great collection of papyri which is written in the so-called Meroi- 
tic tongue (Ethiopian-demotic) -in order that by the time 
the eighth Oriental Congress shall meet, those documents 
may be placed at the disposal of scholars. This Meroitic 
script is as yet undeciphered and untranslated ; and it is of the 
first importance for science that these documents be reproduced, 
either in autotype or lithography, in order that their contents 
may be interpreted. This resolution was carried unanimously ; 
and Dr. Krall of Vienna (who with Dr. Karabacek, Dr. Wessely 
and other eminent savancs,) is engaged upon the arrangement, 
cataloguing and deciphering of the Archduke Rainers’ papyri, 
assured the members of this Section that their request would 
receive the hearty support of his colleagues, and should be laid 
in due course before His Imperial Highness. 

At the instance of M. Naville, M. Beauregard and M. Guimet, 
a resolution was next proposed having for its object the 
furtherance of the views advocated by Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
in her paper read at the first sitting of this Section. M. Naville 
was of opinion that the object which Miss Edwards had in view, 
(namely, the identification and registration of historical anti- 
quities in private collections and provincial museums in Europe 
and America) would be best attained by the wide dissemination 
of Miss Edwards’ paper. M. Beauregard then remarked that if 
that paper appeared only in the 7vamsactzons of the Congress, it 
would necessarily be read by only a limited number of persons ; 
whereupon M. Guimet, with characteristic generosity and cour- 
tesy, proposed to publish a French translation of the same in his 
Annales, and to print a considerable number of copies in a pam- 
phlet form, for the purpose of circulating the paper as widely as 
possible. Miss Edwards accepted the proposal with -gratitude, 
and undertook to translate her paper into French. M. Guimet 
urged each member of the Section to aid in distributing the 
paper ; and the resolution was unanimously voted. 

Mr. Cape Whitchouse read a paper on the topography of the 
Pyramids—one paper was presented, but not read, and will 
appear in the Proceedings. 

In the Central Asiatic and extreme Orient Section there was 
very little business. Seven papers were sent in, but three of 
these were not read. and will appear in the Proceedings. M. 
Feer of the National Library of Paris, read a paper on the origin 
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of the name of Tibet, and the proper mode of spelling it. 
The paper’ was, perhaps, rather longér than the merits of the 
subject justified, but in the discussion which ensued, Tscheng- 
ki-Toung, secretary of the Chinese Legation at Paris, stepped 
forward to explain by what name, and in what form of the 
written character, Tibet was known in China. He was in his 
ordinary Chinese dress, but he spoke in French like an accom- 
plished Parisian, handled the chalk pencil on the blackboard like 
a professor, and gave another wonderful instance of the improv- 
able capacity of the great Asiatic races of India, China and 
Japan under European training Such men hold their own in this 
generation, but a quarter of a century hence, by their innate 
superiority and consciousness of strength, they will far sur- 
pass the ordinary European. Ifthe best of studies is the study 
of man, living man, perhaps the spectacle of the young Hindu 
and young Chinese, in the dress of their countries, and the black 
and yellow colours of their respective races, calmly and without 
trepidation fighting the Europeans with their own weapons was 
better than an old manuscript of a forgotten religion and an old 
mummy of an extinct race. 3 

The same remark applies to the Arab School Inspectors and 
other officials from Egypt, who took part in the Congress. The 
European may please to look down upon the Asiatic and 
African, but they return the compliment with interest It was a 
sight to see the fierce contempt with which the pigtailed Chinese 
looked down onthe assembled scholars of Europe, who dared 
to dabble with his Ideographs. The. Hindu read his paper with 
an impassive air, without the least sign of that self-conciousness 
which distresses a European. 

Professor Kamori of Pressburg (Hungary) read a paper on the 
fundamental principles of the comparison of the languages of the 
Aryan, Semitic, and Altaic families. The very idea of such a 
subject takes away the breath; to work it out would occupy 
a volume: it was wholly unsuited for the short time allowed 
to each speaker at a Congress. 

Professor Terrien de Lacouperie presented to the Congress 
his pamphlets on the Cradle of the Shan Race, on the Old 
Numerals of China, and on the Beginnings of Migration in 
Tibet, and he exhibited— 

Three Iolo MSS. of an alphabetic writing used in S. W. 
China. 

Some specimens of the writing of the Pa-y in the same 
region. 

Three MSS. from Formosa dated in the last century, of 
which the writing and the language are now forgotten. 

And he explained his decipherment of the Easter Island In- 
scriptions written with a character derived from Southern India. 
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He exhibited also the first 40 sheets of his large work on 
the Chinese Coins of the British Museum. He then read a 
paper ‘On the language of China before the Chinese,” where 
he showed that, previous to the gradual occupation of the 
country by the Chinese, who originally had come from the 
North-West, China was inhabited by several races, one of 
Negritos among others. Their languages, represented by some 
thirty vocabularies extracted chiefly from Chinese sources of 
various dates, and by some ten-more still spoken by broken 
tribes, belonged to the Mon-Annam, Shan-Siamese, Karen, 
and Tibeto-Burmen groups, and some of them are hybrids. The 
chief works, besides the historical annals, from which ancient 
information has been derived, are the Erh-ya, a dictionary of 
the 5th century B. C.,and the /ang-yen, a comparative vocab- 
ulary of dialects of the first century B. C. 

Professor G. von der Gabelentz, Tscheng Ki-Toung, and Pro- 
fessor Cordier expressed their acquiescence in the views of 
the author. 

The Section of Malaisia and Polynesia was still less scantily 
supplied with papers; and of the communications forwarded to the 
Congress only one was read: one upon the languages of New 
Guinea by Prince Roland Bonaparte, and another on certain 
vocabularies of East Africa, Madagascar, and Malaisia will 
appear in the Proceedings: nothing further is known of them. 

Dr, R. Cust, honorary secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
read apaper in the German language on our present know- 
ledge of the languages of ‘Oceania.’ The four sub-divisions 
of this great region are Polynesia, Melanesia, Australia, and 
Mikronesia. Wonderful progress had been made during the 
last quarter of a century ; translations of the Bible have been 
printed in upwards of 30 languages, Grammars and Dictionaries 
published, and schools opened, both primary and normal, for the 
training of teachers in the native languages. All this has been 
the work of the missionaries of England and the United 
States. Dr. Friedrich Miller and Professor von der Gabelentz, 
who have themselves largely contributed to the work of classi- 
fication of these languages, and the arrangement of the rough 
material sent home, took a part in the discussion. 

I have completed the narrative of the serious work of the 
Congress, but serious work was intermixed with hospitable 
entertainments. On the evening of the first day the members 
of the Congress were received by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and on the second day by the Archduke and Arch- 
duchess Rainer in their private residence. These kind and 
courteous people had a word for every member of the Congress 
who wished to step up and make his bow, and they spoke all the 
four languages with fluency. On the third day there was an 
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afternoon reception in the new and magnificent town-hall 
both of ladies and gentlemen by the Burgomaster of Vienna, 
accompanied with music and speeches; on the fourth day 
there was agrand dinner at which all the’ members of the 
Congress without exception were entertained in the grand 
hall of the Chief Hotel, and a magnificent banquet it was. 
Speeches and glorifications and compliments followed in three 
of the languages of the Congress. The Germans were fearfully 
diffuse ; the Frenchmen, as usual, neat and pointed. Two at 
least made a sensation, and I give them. 

It must be remembered that the apprehension of war occu- 
pied the thoughts of all. General Kaulbars was hectoring in 
Bulgaria. Neither the Austrian nor the English Government 
had spoken out on the Bulgarian question, though they did 
so. very soon after. Mutterings were heard in Hungary, and 
the Magyars were determined not to give way to Russia in the 
Balkan Provinces without a struggle. Dr. Robert Cust pro- 
posed the health of the City of Vienna in the following 
laconic speech, which brought down shouts of applause ; all the 
Hungarians and liberal Austrians came across to tap glasses 
with the speaker, and the censor of the Austrian Press forbade 
it being published in the Vienna papers, though it appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph :—- 

“Mr. President, and Members of the Congress: I beg to 
“propose the toast—“ The prosperity of the renowned City 
“of Vienna, famous in history from the time of the Crusades, 
“famous for its universities and hospitals: famous for its 
“learned men and beautiful women, Wedo not in the West 
“of Europe forget that three hundred years ago Vienna was the 
“bulwark of Christendom and civilisation against the Turks, 

“and we doubt not in this and the generations “that are to come, 
“it will again be the bulwark against a more powerful and 
: dangerous foe, and the hearts of Englishmen will be with 
: their ancient ally.” 

When the Burgomaster had replied, the president remarked 
to the proposer of the toast, that his words were few, but they 
meant a good deal. It so happened that that very night the 
Austrian Ministers made a communication, in the very same 
sense. to the Hungarian delegates. It seemed as if there was 
an electrical current of stern defiance at the Russian encroach- 
ments of Bulgaria, which were emphasized afew days later 
by Lord Salisbury, the English Prime Minister. 

The next speech was interesting in another direction. 
Tcheng-ki Toung, the young Chinese, spoke, or rather read 
from manuscript, witha loud and clear voice, the following 
words in French :—“ Gentlémen : it is the first time that the 
‘Chinese Government has taken a direct part in a Congress of 
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“ Orientalists, and I am happy to be the first Chinese delegate, 
“Allow me to say that my object in publishing the works, 
“with which you are well acquainted, were the same as those 
“of this Congress: The necessity of creating international 
“relations appears to be the characteristic of the present 
“epoch. Every nation is visiting its neighbour, and they are 
“studying each other’s character, at first from curiosity, and 
“then from self-interest, and they communicate to each other 
“their reciprocal impressions, their astonishment, and _ their 
“admiration. If up to this time the first interviews have not 
“produced all the results contemplated by advanced spirits, 
“we still may hope that some progress has been made. My 
“presence in your midst to-day is a proof of what I have 
“asserted. ‘To know yourself’ was a maxim of ancient 
“philosophy: The wisdom of all nations consists in putting this 
“maxim into practice, however difficult it may be. Iam in 
“doubt, whether this art of knowing oneself has made much 
“progress since the time of Confucius and Socrates, or even 
“whether there are any who know it at all. Inthe midst of 
“the excitement of modern life, it is impossible to study oneself 
“with the perseverance recommended by these ancient sages, 
“It is much more profitable, and much more necessary to try 
“and discover the real character of one’s nearest neighbour, 
“ And in these days who is not our near neighbour ?_ I suppose 
“that all nations are now agreed upon this new interpretation 
“ofan ancient maxim, since they interchange not only objects 
“of commerce, but also ideas—that is to say, each communi- 
“cates to his neighbour the elementary and fundamental truths 
“of its own special civilisation, The word “universal” has 
“never had such an ambitious meaning as it has now, when it 
“is attempted to compel the universe to speak one language, 
“ which all cam comprehend. 

“If this miracle come to pass, we shall hear people say that 
“the history of the Tower of Babel had no further meaning. 
“Tam speaking seriously. I know too well, from long ex- 
“perience, that men must understand each other before they 
“can make acquaintance. Many of the most grievous wars 
“have been caused by a quarrel about words rather than about 
“facts. The secret of peace perhaps exists in this idea, that 
“men must understand each other before they know each other, 
“and this is precisely the object of such Congresses as this. 
“T therefore wish the greatest success to the Congress. I call 
“upon you to bring light and peace into the world, where we 
“are all groping about like Diogenes. I drink the health of 
“all the members of the Congress.” Such speeches mark a 
“new epoch.” 

On one day of the Congress a special meeting was held of 
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the German Oriental Society, and on the last day there was 
a solemn farewell meeting of the whole Congress in the hall 
of the University. The Archduke Rainer presided—congra- 
tulatory speeches were interchanged, and the Congress was 
declared to be closed, and the members went their way to 
every point of the compass. 

It was announced that the next Congress would be held 
in 1890 at Stockholm. The deferred date rendered it very 
unlikely, that a large number of the elderly members of the 
Congress would be present. One, perhaps the only painful 
feature of these triennial meetings. has been the thought that 
some sound scholar, dear friend, or even redoubtable antagonist 
in the world of Science, has, in the interim, passed away. 
Stockholm has no pretence to the honour: it is asmall and 
picturesque town, but not the seat of a University, and the 
names of Upsala and Lund, the two Swedish Universities do 
not stand high. If Norway be included, the University of 
Christiania cannot be rated any higher. The United Kingdom 
would hardly supply six names known beyond the borders, 
The distance to be traversed by the residents of Southern 
Europe is tremendous, and scholars are generally notin easy 
circumstances, or men of leisure. Setting aside as impossible such 
capitals as Constantinople, Athens, Madrid and Lisbon, both 
= i or Geneva in Switzerland, or Copenhagen in Denmark, 
were preferable. Sooner or later the round of the great capitals 
must be commenced again. 

As one, who has attended six of these Congresses, I can testi- 
fy to their great charm, their great utility in advancing the 
whole line of research, and in removing prejudices, as well as 
cementing friendships. May I live to be present at the next. 


LONDON. ROBERT CUST. 























A RUSKINIAN ADDRESS. 


* Satis loquentiz, sapientiz parum.” 
Satlust. Cat. V. 


1 


I’m not given much to talking, but I really find it shocking 
That ideas of a sort should get abroad : 

What’s this fuss about book-reading that’s just now the world misleading 
And fast drawing us away from Nature’s God? 


IT 


All your talk of protoplasm gives me quite a moral spasm 5 
I’ve no patience with the science of the day : 

The queer stories of the mammoth down our vexéd souls it crammeth 
Much remind me of a certain creature’s bray ! 


III 


Faith, no better than a skunk he who saith man is but a monkey : 
And if our fathers Aad their tails, what of that ? 

If we’ve rubbed away our tail ends, shall it be in some Greek Calends 
We'll have rubbed away our vices just as flat ? 


IV 


I know people style my ethics quite a sort of girl-hysterics,— 
But I let them scream their little wits away : 

As for Huxley and for Lubbock, why, they'd gaily clap a Chubb-lock 
On the gushing stuff I’m teaching every day. 


V 


Then your social economics, and your dry-as-dust school logics — 
Mill’s and Spencer’s days are over: R. I. P. 

With an easy, breezy chatter, see, their heresies I scatter : 
So, for the gospel of the day, come to me. 


VI 
But for all your airy laughing, and for all your plaguy chaffing, 
There is one thing I should like to let you know : 
There’s a world of love and glory, quite beyond your upper story, — 
A great message from Above to us below! 


VII 
There’s a poem in each rose leaf. in each golden tinted wheat-sheaf, 
In the softly-changing wonders of the skies : 
There are elves about the green woods, there are mermaids in the deep 
floods, 


There are Ariels in the air to serve the wise ! 


VIII 


When the happy leaves are prattling, and their little brains are rattling 
With sweet thoughts that are born of spring’s loving need, 

I can hear their whispered wooing,—I can hear their tender cooing,— 
While your dull ears, idly flapping, never heed. 


IX 


I can live upon a moonbeam, or, in everlasting sweet dream, 
Lie a-gazing at the fine ethereal blue ; 

Sure. that’s useful occupation for a man of aberration— 
To the devil with your scientific crew ! 


R. SPENCER. 

















THE QUARTER, 


HE events of the quarter have been—the sudden and start- 
ling development of the Franco-Russian difficulty owing 
to the military preparations of France; the resignation of the 
French Ministry ; the continued state of tension between Austria 
and Russia; the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
the death of Lord Iddesleigh ; the operations in Burmah ; 
the death of General Macgregor ; the proceedings of the Public 
Service Commission, and the celebration, throughout India, of 
the Jubilee Anniversary of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 


The quarter brought us suddenly almost face to face with 
the inevitable war of revanche between Germany and France. 
Prince Bismarck with characteristic boldness, turned his 
bull’s-eye lantern on France in the midst of her stealthy 
preparations for a renewal of the war. But the difficulty 
is not ended as yet; it is only postponed for the time being. 
Still we may say and feel with William Pitt, if war is to 
come sooner or later, it is better later than sooner, and every day 
of respite granted to us from sucha calamity is a gain to 
humanity and civilization. According to Sir Charles Dilke 
the victory of the Pussians over the Austrians, inaugurated 
the era in connexion with European politics of “ naked force.” 
That era was continued though all the circumstances and 
events of the Franco-Pussian struggle, and it will probably 
culminate when that struggle is renewed. In the meantime 
there is growing up all over the world, a reaction—a moral 
reaction—against the spirit which made that era possible in 
the Nineteenth century. This reaction—according to keen ob- 
servers—has been very strongly marked among certain classes 
both in Germany and France, and England may be regarded 
as the centre and head-quarters of that re-action in our time. 
Under these circumstances, as we have said, every day of peace 
is a gain in the interests of a great cause. And if the bold 
utterances and daring policy of Prince Bismarck lead the French 
people to think twice before they renew the conflict with 
Germany, the silent but powerful forces we have indicated, 
will have all the more time to gather strength, and, perhaps, the 
conflict, which is regarded as inevitable, may never take place 
at all, or it may be ended by the intervention of other powers— 
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ona settlement more or less permanently satisfactory to both 
nations. The French Ministry resigned during the quarter 
under review, and the new Ministry is said to be almost 
dependent on General Boulanger. This was the startling posi- 
tion of affairs which excited the distrust and suspicion of Prince 
Bismarck. General Boulanger is credited with the ambition 
of wishing to signalise his control and administration of the 
French army by leading it to the re-conquest of Alsace and 
Loraine. For this reason he is of course very popular with 
a large section of the French people. An ambitious General 
has always been the God of French military idolatry—but 
General Boulanger is certainly not a fool, and those who know 
him best, declare that nothing could be further from his thoughts 
thing any wish to attack Germany. He knows as well (so 
his friends say) as any man in France, that the most France 
could hope for would be to hold her own, and that she can 
do without going to war, as Germany is most certainly not 
desirous of attacking France except, of course,-as a defensive 
and precautionary measure against being attacked herself, 
Let us hope that this is so, and if it is so, the inevitable 
struggle may not be so inevitable after atall. It is a fixed 
idea with too many politicians that this struggle must taxe 
place, and fixed ideas on such a subject are to be deprecated. 
They too often bring about their own realization. In the 
meantime the state of tension between Austria and Russia 
has undergone very considerable modification, and the clouds in 
that quarter are not nearly so black and threatening as they 
were. Austria was inclined to take up the Bulgarian question 
very hotly, and in a spirit generally adverse to Russia’s claim, 
but she has receded from that position, and she has shown her 
wisdom in doing so. Even English diplomacy has executed a 
change of front as regards. Bulgaria. Lord Salisbury now 
speaks plainly and sensibly of the “legitimate claims of 
Russia ” in connexion with Bulgaria, and from the first we have 
insisted on the fact that these legitimate claims must be 
recognised. It is probable that Prince Bismarck gave Austria 
a strong hint to this effect, and conveyed to her that in any 
quarrel between Austria and Russia arising out of the Bul- 
garian dispute, Germany would take no part on either side. 
This was quite sufficient. Austria unaided is certainly no 
match for Russia. She is only just beginning to realize the fact 
herself, for Count Kalnosky has been holding very pacific 
language lately—another significant and satisfactory sign of the 
times. 


During the quarter under review Lord Randolph Church- 
ill suddenly resigned his appointment as Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons in the Con- 
servative Ministry. Hehas since explained in the House the 
reason which induced him take this serious and wholly unex- 
pected step. He could not, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
accept the estimates of the Cabinet: he thought these estimates 
excessive. They added a large sum for naval and military pur- 
poses to the Budget, and he could not agree with his_ colleagues 
as regards the necessity of making these additions to our expen- 
diture. ‘Things certainly looked black on the continent, but they 
did not look black for England. The indications of coming 
trouble pointed in almost every direction, but they did not 
point to England. What, then, was the obvious duty of an 
English statesman under these circumstances? He should re- 
turn tothe paths of economy and retrenchment, and to the 
normal expenditure of normal times. “The possession of a 
sharp sword was a great temptation to test the efficiency of the 
weapon.” All this sounds very plausible, but there is a flaw 
in Lord Randolph’s logic which ought not to have escaped the 
observation of Mr. Smith. Germany has just now a very 
sharp sword indeed: so has France—so has Russia’ Just now 
their swords are pointed towards each other, and if they re- 
main only pointed, it is because they are all equally sharp— 
and the result of a collison is a very doubtful matter indeed. At 
any moment the sharp sword of France or Russia,—there is 
such a temptation to test the “efficiency of a sharp weapon ”"— 
may be turned on the blunt sword which Lord Randolph 
advises us to retain, and turned on us with very disastrous effect 
indeed. 


Lord Iddesleigh died during the quarter under review. The 
manner of his death was awfully sudden, and the circumstances 
of the last hours of his life, painful and melancholy in the 
extreme. He had been hustled, at the dictation or insti- 
gation of Lord Randolph Churchill, from appointment to 
appointinent—and he had gone to Lord Salisbury to deliver 
up the seals of the Foreign Office, when he was seized with 
his last illness and expired in the ante-room of the Prime 
Minister’s office in about twenty minutes. His death was 
universally regretted ; a feeling of keen remorse and humilia- 
tion was added to the universal sorrow, for it was felt that 
he had not been well treated, and that all that he was, as a 
faithful servant of the public, one of the purest, noblest 
characters which English public life ever produced—was rea- 
lized too late. 


The military rat-hunting in Burmah has been continued 
during the quarter under review under the personal direction 
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of the Commander-in-Chief, and has been prosecuted with a 
vigour and efficiency which have led to decisive and satisfactory 
results. The dakoits have sustained a series of disheartep- 
ing defeats, and all fight appears to have been taken out of 
them, as they are surrendering in large numbers, and many of 
their principal leade:s have either surrendered or fled across 
the frontier. 










General Macgregor is dead. Macgregor was the Skoboleff of 
the British Army, and he was one of the very few English 
Generals living who was, like Valentine Baker, held in great 
respect on the Continent. He held very strong opinions on the 
subject of the reality of the Russian menace to India (not 
altogether shared by military officers as competent and experi- 
enced as himself) and he held equally strong opinions on the 
subject of our inability to meet a Russia attack tn our present 
position. Whether he was right or wrong in these views, there 
can be no question of the fact that he was a most accomplished 
soldier, especially versed in all the requirements of frontier 
warfare, and that his death is a serious loss—perhaps the most 
serious loss of the kind which it could sustain—to the English 
Army in India at the present time. 


























The Public Service Commission is still dragging its slow 
length along, and as the length increases, the progress is 
becoming slower, and it seems not impossible that the huge 
official python will come to a dead stop before long— 
crushed by its own weight. The evidence given before the 
Commission has produced a sensation of general public bewil- 
derment and not a little public disgust: yet some important 
progress has been made in one direction. The system of statu- 
tory appointments to the Civil Service has been riddled through 
like a sieve, by the almost unanimously hostile evidence of all 
the more important witnesses, both European and Native. It 
was a sham concession to Native claims which never satisfied 
the Natives in the least degree, and it certainly has not com- 
mended itself to the English officials who have enjoyed the 
best opportunities for observing the working and results of 
the system. 

















The Jubilee Anniversary of Her Majesty’s reign was cele- 
brated throghout India on the 16th and 17th of February, 
with “tumult and acclaim,” amidst universal rejoicings, and 
with every circumstance of splendour, festivity and display. 

_ The purely ceremonial part of the celebration, the reviews, 
addresses from public bodies, fireworks, illuminations, &c., could 
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of course have been equalled and surpassed in many other coun- 
tries, but there was beyond all questions a genuineness and 
spontaneity in the outburst of loyal feeling and affection 
which the Jubilee evoked in India—which it would have been 
very difficult either to equal or surpass among the subjects of 
any other Sovereign or in any other country in the civilized 
world. 


On the 17th March last Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was entertained at a farewell dinner by 
his admirers and friends, to the number of about 250, prior to 
his departure for England and resignation of the service. In Sir 
River Thompson, India has lost a man who upheld for 35 
years of arduous, unsparing, honorable official toil—the very 
noblest qualities of English statesmanship, in the greatest depen- 
dency of the British Crown. He was not, of course, a perfect 
administrator—who ever was? He made some mistakes and 
miscalculations. He offended some interests, and he clung with 
invincible tenacity to any opinion which he had once formed, 
but he always tried with all his soul “to love the light and 
do the right.” “ Be just and fear not” that was his motto. 
He was just—scrupulously just—and therefore he need not 
fear. His errors—such as they were—will be forgiven and _for- 
gotten, but his great services—his unselfish character—and the 
lofty example of his noble life, both official and personal, will 
live for ever, 

GEO, A. STACK. 
The 26th March 1887. 
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Bengal Education, 1885-86. 










The following table compares for two years the figures of all 
schools that submit returns to the Department :— 
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YEAR 1884-85. | Year 1885-86. 
Schools | Pupils.|Schools.} Pupils. 
25 2,779 26 2,998 
249 53,272 264 57,023 
729 | 49,186 732 | 52,003 
1.140 60,011] 1,141 63,944 
2,722 | 100,738} 3.187 | 113,526 
62,363 |£,t21,900| 47,623 | 986.160 
67 4.843 go 59733 
2,354 | 44,112] 2,336] 46,293 
79,829 }15442,841] 55,299 [1,328 22¢ 
940 |] 10,485] 1,302] 18,766 
1,088 9,841 577 5.446 
372 5,265} 234 3 689 
1=2 1,748 121 1,848 
2,512 27:339| 2,234 29;749 
72,041 pane 571533 |11358,029 
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the upper section of primary schools. 













larger falling off in those that teach Sanskrit. 
to the Patna Division, where more than 500 Zo/s, with less than ten pupils 
apiece, have been excluded from the returns—unnecessarily, as the Director 
points out, since that restriction was intended to apply only to public 
primary schools seeking aid from the grant for primary education. 


is under the heading of lower primary schools. 
is not nominal, it is due to the exclusion, under recent orders, of new and 
untried schools from the returns ; also of schools with less than Io pupils. 
In all classes of schools other than lower primary, satisfactory progress 
has been made, especially in English schools, both high and middle, and in 
The increase of 23 shown under 
schools of special instruction is really reducible to 5, 18-Mahomedan 
maktabs of a special character having Deen erroneously included under this 
head. Among private institutions not conforming to departmental stand- 
ards, there is a large increase in those teaching Arabic and Persian, but a still 


The most noteworthy fact in the educational history of the year is the 
disappearance from the returns of the department, and the removal from 


departmental control, of 15,108 schools and 112,151 pupils. The decrease 


In so far as the decrease 


The loss has been confined 
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Public Instruction, Bombay, 1885-86. 


Neeser STATISTICS :— 


There is an advance along the whole line of educational activity, 
in which even the depressed classes have joined. At the end of the year 
there were 460,987 children in the schools connected with the Department, 
the largest number ever previously recorded being 438,416. Except in the 
School of Art and High Schools for Girls the increase of 22,571 is distri- 
buted over every class of institution, primary schools claiming 18,824 of 
the whole ‘increase. Drawing classes have added the large figure of §20 
to their number, and technical schools have gained an addition of 231. 
The College attendance increased by 138, and that of the High Schools 
by 1,823. Arranged according to classes of agency the municipal schools 
have gained more than the local board schools have lost, while a very satis- 
factory feature is the addition of 8,068 pupils to schools aided by the 
Department. These figures are irrespective of 70,140 children in the outer 
circle of schools not aided by the Department, in regard to which the Act- 
ing Director advocated efforts being made to bring ‘them into connection 
with the Department, while at the sametime he remarked in paragraph 67 
of the report for last year, that the Bombay Department. was wise in not 
desiring to make a show of figures, or claim as connected with it any 
results for the character of which it could not vouch. Mr. Chatfield advo- 
cates extreme caution in transferring these schools to the list of recognized 
institutions, and in paragraph 75 he quotes the opinions of the Inspectors 
upon them. Government approve of the policy pursued by Mr. Kirkham, 
who remarks that “every effort is made to keep up some degree of contact 
with the unrecognised schools.” In the Northern Division Mr. Giles 
reports that his heip is not desired by the masters, but Government hope 
that with perseverance this difficulty will be overcome. As the existence 
of these schools is recognized by the Director in forming his calculations 
of school provision, it is certainly desirable that they should be drawn 
within the circle of State aid and inspection, as opportunity and funds are 
found. Mr. Chatfield shows that, including the outer circle, there were 
10,456 schools with 531,127 children under instruction in the whole Presi- 
dency. On these data he observes that the average number of square 
miles to each village with a school is 24, and-that the average for the whole 
Presidency comes to 1 school for every group Of 5 villages, and toa dis- 
tance of 5 miles from one school to another. On the whole population 
the percentage under instruction is 2:29. It willbe sliown in subsequent 
paragraphs that female education, instruction to Mahomedans and to 
various depressed classes, as well as night schools have shared in the 
general improvement which the foregoing remarks indicate. ms 





Emigration from the Port of Calcutta, 1885. 


eee enn STATISTICS :-— 


The year was marked by a striking falling off in the demain’ for 
Indian labourers. Of ten colonies which sent requisitions in 1884-85, seven 
ceased to do so altogether during the year under report, namely, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, Grenada, Natal, Mauritius, Surinam, and Guadeloupe; while of 
the three remaining, Demarara, Trinidad, and Fiji, the two former indented 
for a smaller number. On the whole, requisitions were received for 6,430 
coolies against 18,639 in 1884-85,and an average of 14,734 in the four 
preceding years. The falling offis mot explained in the Protector’s report, 
but is understood to be due to the declining state of the sugar industry, in 
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which the emigrants are mainly employed. In Jamaica it appears that the 
abandonment of the system is connected, also, with the introduction of 
representative legislation in the island, the importation under Government 
auspices of foreign workmen being distastful to a large part of the popula. 
tion, as reducing the prospect of the employment of the local labourers on 
remunerative terms, The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that in 
spite of the decline elsewhere there has been an increased demand for 
Indian Jabour in Fiji, for the proximity of these islands to Australia and 
New Zealand give them a special value as future fields for emigration. The 
great colonies beyond the Indian Ocean are somewhat nearer to this 
country than are the other settlements to which coolies are taken ; ordinary 
wages in that region are very high, and there is an amount, of reclaimable 
land which suggests the possibility of emigration at some future time ona 
— mene enough to give appreciable relief to the over-populated districts 
of Bengal. 





Land Revenue, Punjab, 1885-86. 


Scape STATISTICS :— 


The land revenue collections are believed to be the highest yet 
known, and amounted to 219 lakhs, or an increase of 7 lakhs over the 
figures of the preceding year. This large increase is chiefly due to ‘the 
realization of oytstanding balances of previous years, to the introduction 
of new assessments in the Hoshifrpur, Jullundur and Rawalpindi Districts, 
and to a larger area paying water-advantage rate. The increases under 
these two last heads have been Rs. 1,56,083 and Rs. 65,199 respectively. 
The balances under the head of fixed land revenue, which stood at the 
very high figure of Rs. 9,88,599 at the commencement of the year, were 
reduced to Rs. 6.84,993. or bv Ks. 3,03,606. Of the total balance at the 
end of 1884 85, Rs. 4,63,684 were realized, Rs. 85,637 were remitted, and 
Rs. 4,39,278 have been carried on into the current year. Thus of the 
balance outstanding at the close of the year under review, Rs. 2,45,715 
belonged to 1885-86 and the rest to previous years ; and of the total, Rs. 
5,40,000 are in process of recovery, and the remainder is described as 
doubtful, nominal or irrecoverable. The districts with the heaviest out- 
standing balances were— 


Rs. 
Gurgaon eve 2597,229 
Rohtak we =: 77,663 
Montgomery om 50,894 


The greater part of the Gurgaon balance is said to have been recom- 
mended for remission, thougk this appears to be scarcely consistent with 
the statement above as to the amount in process of recovery; and, as 
remarked by the Financial Commissioner, the decrease in that of Rohtak 
(from Rs. 3,60.689 to its present figure) is most gratifying, the collections 
in this district on account of previous years having amounted to nearly 
24 lakhs of rupees. There is every reason to hope that the districts of 
the Delhi Division are now in .. fair way to recover from the disorgani- 
zation which resulted from a succession of bad harvests. Calamity of 
season has led to considerable suspensions in the Montgomery District. 
On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that while 
the policy of liberal remissions and suspensions appears to have been 
fully maintained in cases of real distress, the efforts to realise the just 
demands of the State have been so successful. 
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Customs Department, Bengal Presidency, 1§85-86. 


STATISTICS :— 


The subjoined statement shows the gross and net Customs duty 
collected in Bengal during the past five years :— 








1881-S2. | 1882-83. | 1883-84. | 1884-85. | 1885-86. 








Import duty (ex- Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
cluding duty on 
salt) 6 «ee | 61.72,991] 14.87,018] 15,13,590| 13,25,339} 13,99,392 


Import duty o 
ae en 2,37,15,928, 1,74.72,612' ',73)139587| 1,91,86,114) 1,80,35,154 
Export duty... |__ 20,46,899 = 21,28,492, 19,92,100] 16,24,288) 18,10,621 











Total gross duty | 3,19,35,818) 2,10,88,123] 2,08, 19,277) 2,21,35,741| 2,12,45,167 








Refunds and draw- 
backs— 
Imports... 3.04,426]  3,20,636) 2,10,991] 2,43,338]  2,29,064 
Exports «. 1,05,549|  1,16,840]}  1,20,921 84,539 62,202 











Total +. | 4,09,975] 44371476, 3)31,912} 35275877) 2. 91,266 























Total net duty .. 3)15125,843, 2,06,50,647 2,04,87,365| 2,18,07,864) 2,09,53,901 





In the year 1884-85 there was an increase of Rs. 13,20,499, or 6°4 per 
cent., in the net receipts as compared with the year 1883-84, owing entirely 
to larger clearances of salt; but in the year under review a decrease of 


Rs. 8,53,963, or 3°9 per cent. is observed in consequence of the decline of - 


114 lakhs of rupees inthe duty from_salt. Import duty, exclusive of salt, 
shows an improvement of Rs. 62,316, or 4°8 per cent. due to the larger 
collections on imported ale, beer, porter, and spirits. The rise in the ex- 
port duty of Rs. 2,08,670, or 13°5 per cent., is attributable to the recovery 
of the rice trade from the depression noticed in the last year’s Resolution. 
The net receipts of all the ports taken together show a decrease of 
Rs. 8,79,383, or 4°I per cent., to which Calcutta has contributed more than 
half, and Chittagong and Pooree in smaller proportions. The ports of 
Balasore, Cuttack, and Naraingunge show, on the other hand, an improve- 


ment in the net revenue. 





External Trade of Bengal, 1885-86, 


P RINCIPAL STATISTICS :— 
The total weight of the external trade of Bengal with other pro. 
yinces during the past two years, was as follows :— 


1884-85. 1885 86. 

Mds. Mds, 
Imports into Bengal a s+ 1,04.46,249 ~—-1,50,58,459 
Exports from do. nn oak wee —:1,05,07,718 1,31,90,238 


2. The percentage of the total traffic between each internal block and 
each external trade block is shown in the following statements :— 
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It will be seen that the imports increased by 46,12,210 maunds, or 44°15 
per cent.,and the exports by 26,82,520 maunds, or 25°53 per cent. In the 
Calcutta block, the imports showed an enormous rise of 52°33 per cent., and 
the exports of 21°81 per cent. The import trade of the Behar block ad. 
vanced by 14°18 per cent., and the export trade by 26’09 per cent., while in 
the Western Bengal block the figures showed an increase of 53°06 per cent. 
under imports and of 41°77 per cent. under exports. 














Forest Administration, Punjab, 1885-86. 





epee STASISTICS :— 


The following is an abstract of the progress made during the year 
under review in the constitution of Reserved and Protected Forests :— 













































gee 
At the com- oe 
he clos ‘= 3 & 
Class of Forests. mencement| Added. Excluded. “<< vag y . S = 
of the year. So S 
year. So~ 
work 
Sq. Ms.| Sq. Ms. | Sq. Ms. |Sq. Ms. 
Reserved Forests .. ove 1,015 67 14 1,068 1 
Protected ,, _ _ 311 28 18 321 03 
District - x «| 2,908 558 757 2,709 3 
Total oo + ae 653 789 4,098 4 
Area of Reserved Forests 
formed under Leases on 376 I 28 349 0'3 
GRAND ToTAL ... | 4,610 654 817 4,447 4 




















Excluding the area of Reserved Forests formed under the leases entered int® 
with the Rajahs of Chamba and Bashahr, the area of Reserved ForestS 
amounted to 1,068 square miles at the end of the year. This shows that 
an increase has taken place in the area of Reserves within British territory 
of 53 square miles during the period under review, and it is observed that 
the reservation of more extensive areas in the Rawalpindi and Kulu Districts 
may be expected to take place during the current year. This is satisfactory ; 
but, nevertheless, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council desires 
that Sir Charles Aitchison’s attention may be drawn to the fact that the area 
of Reserved Forests in the Punjab comprises only 1 per cent. of the area 
of the Province. against 7°24 per cent. in the rest of the Bengal Presidency. 
At the same time it is observed that some 20,000 square miles of forests and 
waste lands exist in the Punjab, which would seem to fall under the descrip- 
tion of land which may be constituted Reserved Forest in Section 3 of the 
Indian Forest Act, and thus, apparently, to render possible a considerable 
addition to the reserved tracts. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Life of Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist: A Memoir, 
By the Rev. E. L. Hicks, M. A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
18386. 


HE tourist in Rome will probably, at least once during 

his stay, have visited a building that in any other but 

this city of wonders would have excited his surprised ad- 
miration. Its vast proportions, the astounding altitude of its 
long avenues of monolith pillars of polished marble, the 
glacial smoothness of its mosaic pavements, its malachite al- 
tars, and various other attractions strike him with surprise ; 
for the savings of a lifetime of one of the longest lived of her 
popes, Pio Nono, have been lavished upon it, and the contribu- 
tions of Christendom have flowed into its coffers with no grudg- 
ing measure. There a long line of portraits of the Popes, who, 
from the earliest times have lorded it over God’s heritage, 
placed aloft, with that fine cynicism with which Rome stamps 
so many of her acts. For it is-the triumph of cynicism thus 
to honour with the lip and act, those whose life and teaching 
is one consistant protest to her system, and of which. that 
system is a practical repudiation. A little further on, another 
older and less pretentious building, the church of St. Paolo 
alle tre Fontana has been erected on the traditional site of the 
apostle’s execution: and the credulous are regaled with the 
legend, that the three fountains it encloses, have sprung from the 
spots where the decapitated head of the apostle three times 
touched the ground in its rebound. It is thus that Rome, in 
investing its saints and heroes with an atmosphere of the 
miraculous and supernatural, has robbed itself and the world 
of the real value of their lives: and in proportion as she has 
enlarged the borders of her self-created world of canonized 
saints,—thus removing them from the common level of men 
and women of like passions with ourselves,—she has robbed 
them of their power to bless mankind, and rendered them but 
instruments to fasten on the neck of Christendom the yoke of 
fanaticism and superstition. So closely does the process by 
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which she canonizes her saints resemble that of other religions, 
which like Hinduism, has deified its countless heroes: or Jain- 
ism its tirthankaras, or Mohamedanism its prophet—that 
it may not unjustly be styled a distinction without a difference: 
and we may well share the naive surprise of Xavier, when on 
witnessing the ceremonial of the Buddhists in Japan, he ex- 
claims—* How closely hath Satan, in these lands, imitated the 
teaching of the true church.” Query. may not the “ imitation” be 
on the opposite side? For what is the specific value of the lives, 
(distinct from the doctrine) of St. Paul and those of a similar 
type, which we here venture to characterise as the. Chrzstzan, 
The founder of Christianity has appraised them: and the dis- 
tinctive value to be attached to them is that of wetnesses. If it 
can be shewn that. the Christian type of character, is a special if 
not a unique one—and we are, we think, prepared to shew that 
it is demonstrably the latter—then the existence in the world of 
men like St. Paul is phenomenal, and claims for itself a right 
to the development of an explanatory theory. For in the first 
place, such men are manifestly zo¢ the products of their century, 
their civilization, their race, or even their education. Can it bé 
pretended that St. Paul represented in himself the features of 
the century that. produced a Nero or Caligula or that blood- 
thirsty populace, to appease whose debased passion for exhibi- 
tions of ghastly cruelties, the coliseum was erected? In candour 
must we not allow that this undaunted, fearless, earnest, passion- 
ately loving, self-forgetful and self-devoted man, was in his 
age, and in that society to which, as a Roman citizen, he by 
birth belonged, an anomaly ? No effect without a cause: Where 
then are we to look for those influences that produced so 
phenomenal a character? Are they, or rather, were they from 
without or from within ? Let us listen to his own testimony: for 
after all no man should know the spirit of a man so well as him- 
self. And from the beginning to the end of his oral and written 
teaching, Paul speaks of himself with unwavering consistency, 
as a Christ-made man—a piece of “ Christ’s workmanship.” 
He disclaims for himself all initiative in his own development ; 
in all that is noble, praiseworthy or admirable in himself, he is 
the production of an. exterior yet interior agent, Itis not I 
that am, or do—it is “ Christ in me. It is this: fact chiefly that 
gives value to the record of St. Paul's life, that he is a speci- 
men to the world of the kind of man Christianity produces. 

He forms for us mot the Christian ideal only, but is a. living 
proof that Christianity is a power, and can attain the end 
it proposes. For the life of Paul has a value peculiar to itself, 
It does nothing, as the lives of the other apostles do, to shew 
what the personal teaching, training and manipulation of Christ 
when among men could effect. He witnesses to the world what 
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the reputedly dead Christ could accomplish. The world had 
banished Christ, nay, hounded him off the face of the earth, and 
fondly hoped it had freed itself from an influence that was inimi- 
cal to her spirit. But a man like Paul arising among his fellows, 
nay, from out of the very ranks of his bitterest opponents, 
was an unexpected rebuke. For it plainly said “though you 
have banished the individual Christ from among you, His 
spirit and His power are here: and the presence of a Paul 
isa living witness that Christ still lives:’ and this is the 
Primary Mission of the church on earth: it is the breathing, 
living, and indisputable evzdence, that Christianity is not effete; 
that though Christ is absent, yet He “ives. But it might be 
objected—“ It is true that Paul thus speaks of himself in 
this subjective sense: but then he was manifestly an en- 
thusiast. May we not also, without much injustice. suspect 
him of being a visionary? In using such phrases can we not 
at once detect the language of hyperbole—or mysticism? The 
objector would still be on the horns of a dilemma, for, in 
refusing to accept Paul’s explanation of his own individuality, 
he would be compelled to attempt some other, and . when 
we find in midstream a current running in an opposite direc- 
tion, or a man running counter to his generation, our ‘ingenuity 
in accounting for it will find large demands made upon it. 
The evidence of Paul upon his own case, however, receives new 
weight when, on bringing precisely the same agencies to bear 
on numerous other subjects, the same results are produced. 
Wherever he told the story of his miraculous conversion,» which 
he always did with the same circumstantial accuracy, so that 
to doubt his evidence is to accuse him of deliberate and. repeat- 
ed falsehood,—a large number of St. Paul’s hearers, putting 
Christianity to this personal test, the cure was found to work, 
and in the very heart of the most debased Paganism arose 
whole communities corroborating his testimony by countless 
transformed lives. If, then, withdrawing our eyes from the 
apostle and his contemporaries, we glance down the page of 
history and find this peculiar type of character continually 
reproduced, and that, making every allowance for the necessary 
modifications of time, nationality, or varying stages of civili- 
zation, it remains radically the same, have we not in this an 
ever accumulating weight of evidence that Christianity is not 
effete, or as Paul himself would have put it, that Christ is still a 
living power in the world. The chain has remained unbroken, 
and in the darkest days of Christendom, these witnesses have 
arisen here and there to testify, that even beneath the spiritual pall 
that enveloped her, life was.not extinct. Here a Wickliffe, there 
a Huss; now a Luther—a Calvin—a Knox—and a host of men 
of their stamp in England and the continent, . Whitfields, 
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Wesleys and the like testify to her irrepressible character, 
We welcome every record of such lives, which we believe might 
be multiplied indefinitely ; for never, perhaps, was the world 
richer than it is at this moment in apostolic men and women, 
nor is their influence more widely felt. They reprove our 
individual callousness, and shame our self-indulgence. They 
shew us not only what may be done in amelioration of a world’s 
misery, but how to doit. We leave this volume to speak for 
itself, giving but one quotation from a work replete with 
Christian love and labour, of which, in a review, it would be 
impossible to present an adequate picture. It is pleasing to 
note that this work is written by a canon of the English 
church. The one regrettable feature in Mr. Bazely’s life was 
his secession from the church of his birth, his earliest associa- 
tions, his dearest friendships. But the spirit of impartial libera- 
lity with which this subject is throughout treated, and the 
unabated esteem in which Mr. Bazeley continued to be regarded 
by his many devoted friends in the church, speak volumes for 
the unsectarian spirit of a large section of our English clergy. 
Later on, we shall revert to this subject. Our quotation is taken 
from a letter to Mrs. Bazeley written by one who knew him well. 


“As you wish that I should note down some of my recollections of your 
dear husband, I will endeavour to do so; but I feel that anything I or 
others could say, must always be quite inadequate to convey a true im- 
pression of one whose life was so completely “hid with Christ in God.” 
Mr. Bazeley was naturally of a very retiring disposition, but it was, I think, 
his deliberate purpose in the practice of humility, to conceal as much as 
possible, the remarkable self-denial and devotion with which he served his 
Master. He never spoke of himself or his ceaseless labours in the cause 
of his Lord, unless it was absolutely wrung from him by the necessities of 
the work: and it isin that way only that I became acquainted, in some 
degree, with the extent of his efforts for the temporal and spiritual benefit 
of all who, in any rank of life, seemed to him in need of succour..... 
The first time I ever saw him, he came to seek me in reference to a case 
of rescue ; and in all the years that have elapsed since then, I do not think 
that he ever paid mea visit of mere friendship, kind as he always was to 
me. If any person could be benefitted by our consulting together he came, 
often late at night or early in the morning, but not otherwise, simply 
because he would no* spare a moment of time for even the most harmless 
recreation. To me, however, his acquaintance was an inestimable gain, 
not only because of the benefit his holy example must have been to all 
who knew him, but on account of the generous and energetic assistance 
which he was always ready to give at any moment, day or night, when his 
help was sought for sufferers or evil doers. It was sufficient to tell him 
the merest outline of any case of difficulty to ensure’that he would take 
it up at once, whatever it cost of pain or fatigue to himself, and never 
cease his labours till he had done all that human strength could do, to 
bring it toa good result. His success, as a rule, was wonderful, and there 
seemed a manifest blessing over all his work. I will give you a few instances 

of his energy and self-abnegation.” 


The cases that follow are such as the Christian philanthropist 
only dreams of undertaking. The conventional respectability 
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of Christendom folds his robes about him, and passes such with 
averted head on the other side. They will well repay perusal. 
“ These ” continues the writer— 

“are only one ortwo instances of Mr. Bazely’s influence for good over 
persons in his own rank of life, but his most continuous and devoted work 
was usually among the very lowest and apparently hopeless classes. For 
many years he went every Sunday evening toa wretched lodging-house in a 
poor parish, where tramps and outcasts of all descriptions were harboured 
for the night, in very unseemly fashion. There he sat amongst them and 
spoke to them of the Saviour, whose name they scarely knew, and did his 
utmost to bring some gleams of heavenly light into their great darkness. 
It was work which required strength both of mind and body, and Mr. 
Bazely undertook it immediately after he had gone through the exhausting 
labour of open air preaching to the crowds who used to assemble to hear 
hin at the Martyrs’ Memorial. His visits to the lodging-houses necessarily 
brought to his notice cases of great poverty and suffering, and to these 
he returned day after day, giving them all needful help with a generosity 
that seemed to know no stint. How hefound means for all his large- 
handed charity, I never could understand, but I think the solution of the 
problem might have been found in his self-denying habits and utter 
disregard of his own comfort. He never seemed to give himself time for 
his necessary meals, or so muchas a thought to his own physical well 
being, and I cannot but fear that his life of hard work and voluntary 
privation may have been a secondary cause of the malady to which he 
succumbed in the prime of his years. 

This was a complication of disorders, ending in “ Bright’s dis- 
ease” and there can be little or no doubt, that incessant labour, 
want of sleep, and ever increasing responsibilities directly induced 
them. But to Mr. Bazely the prolongation of life, save as 
affording increased opportunities for benefiting his fellow men, 
would have appeared of little importance. His life is the 
expression of the axiom—“ He that loseth his life shall find 
it.” It is as far removed from the asceticism of the monk or 
hermit, who selfishly bent on his own personal salvation, for- 
sakes the contact of his fellow men to spend his time in vain 
austerities and self-imposed penance—of the Eastern and Western 
Churches—as it is from the loathsome forms of self torture and 
indecent neglect of the body, which meets our eyes whenever 
we quit our homes in this land. It isa rebuke on the senti- 
mentalism of the new modern school of philanthropy, which 
can suggest no remedies too absurdly inadequate, from “a painted 
pane of glass” in the slums of London, from the contemplation 
of which the lapsed masses are to be elevated, or “rolls of 
Vienna bread to be sold ata half-penny each” to refine the 
tastes of the working man! It presents us with the picture 
of one who went about doing good and healing, like Him who 
in all ages has been the model, as He is the inspiration of the 
Christian life. 

* Guided by scripture and experience let us try and form 





* See “ Calcutta Review,” January 1887. 
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the ideal of the inner life of such men, penetrating to the Springs 
of thought and motive, Todo this we find the most direct 
method is to try and give ashort analogy of the Christian 
scheme. This we think is the more permissible, since we have 
just risen from the perusal of Babu Ram Chundra Bose’s able 
and interesting analogy of Buddhism. It must surely form 
for all thinking and intelligent men, at least a subject for pro- 
found study. Whether or not Christianity be what it proclaims 
itself to be, “ Zhe truth” par excellence, can only be decided 
after a comprehensive research. It-is, however, obvious, that in 
the space of a review the most meagre outline is possible. Ifwe 
present but a skeleton Scripture, and lives such as Paul’s, and 
those who in spirit may claim true apostolic succession, must 
clothe it in warm human flesh and blood, and the throbbings of 
human sympathies and affections! For Christianity comes before 
us, not as a cut-and-dry system of dogmas and ethics, but asa 
pure and sparkling fount of love and life ! 

The Christian religion, then, and in this respect, we think it 
is unique, attempts, to present us with an intelligible solution of 
the problem of the present condition of mankind, Oppressed with 
a sense of the manifold ills that beset man’s path during his earth- 
ly sojourn, philosophers have, from the beginning of time, ponder- 
ed on the perplexed riddle of existence ; but notwithstanding the 
variety of speculation attempted, the misery of man is great upon 
him still. To find solace or escape from this universal blight was 
the express mission which Buddha undertook. His experience 
and his studies led him tothe belief that the evil is inberent 
in life itself. ‘* Annihilate consciousness, and you will escape 
the toils of sorrow.” This is his remedy ; all the remainder of his 
teaching are but methods of attaining this ultimate goal. If 
you agree with him, we have only one objection to raise. Since 
you exist by no volition of your own, is it probable that the 
exercise of that volition will effect your extinction? However 
ardently you may desire it, you have absolutely no grounds 
for concluding that your ambition is attainable. On this rock 
alone Buddhism must split. Added to this, the universal voice 
of mankind is in favor of life rather than death. The last 
expression of despair is suicide. The only exceptions to this 
rule are the Chinese, who offer the singular phenomenon of a 
people who appear to regard life with indifference. This excep- 
tion is, however, explained, when we know that Buddhism is 
the religion of the masses, and its chilling creed has sapped one 
of nature’s strongest instincts. 

While Buddha taught that evil was inherent in life, Christ 
teaches that it resides in man himself. The difference is 
immense. It withdraws our eyes from his environment, and 
centres our attention on the individual. It is not his. circum- 
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stances that are out of gear, it is his nature. The evil that lies 
around would be innocuous were it not within him. Evil-is his 
disease, but’ it is internal; insidious, as it is fatal to his 
happiness, Let him fly, as we daily see thousands of our afflicted 
fellow creatures do, from one end of -heaven to the other, seek- 
ing change of air and scene, his sickness goes with him poison- 
ing all his hopes and joys. It is this haunting sense of his 
radical unsoundness that lies at the root of his restlessness 
and dissatisfaction and causes a large majority of our race 
to go in crowds; they fly solitude as from a plague: the only 
company that is unwelcome is their own. This is the portrait 
with which the Christian scriptures present us of ourselves. 
Not the least valuable of a physician’s gifts is his power to 
diagnose: and our confidence in him who would render us 
healing aid, is enormously increased, when we hear from his own 
lips the history of our symptoms and our sufferings. The 
uninitiated ask “ whence knoweth this man these things ”? 
These miserable sensations, these aches and pains that I 
deemed all peculiar to myself, he understands them, every one ! 
His confidence increases in proportion to his wonder and 
admiration, and he is prepared to accept the remedy and 
follow the instructions of one who manifestly comprehends 
his case. Christ comes before mankind primarily in the capa- 
city of a Healer. It is interesting to learn that in our original 
Saxon, the word Saviour was Healer. It is what humanity 
most needs and most craves. To the sick it is the one crying 
want. Afterwards may come amusement, cheering occupation, 
activity. But now, first and foremost, is the cry “ make me well.” 
To be healed, indeed, includes all the rest. Does Christ then, in 
proposing himself to our attention in this capacity, warrant our 
confidence by the knowledge He display of our malady? 
It was one of His most special characteristics: “ He knew 
what was in man.” It was the discovery of this gift that 
continually and magnetically attracted followers after Him, 
“ Whence knowest thou me”? exclaims the astonished Natha- 
niel. “ He told me all that ever I did :” this in itself sufficed 
to bring an entire city to His feet. Whatthen is the diagnosis 
of our case as inade by Him, Who professes to restore sick 
humanity? It is, that his malady is disease of the heart, for 
‘** out of the heart proceedeth evil.” 

Much, however, as the faculty of accurate diagnosis may 
excite our admiration, the physician who stopped here, would 
soon forfeit his claim to our confidence. We feel, indeed, that 
this is a necessary preliminary, but cuve is the blessing we 
crave. Does Christianity profess to meet this demand of 
suffering humanity? Aré the promises she makes fulfilled ? 


the hopes she excites realized? It is the cry of a world 
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waxing weary of the struggle with ill. Paganism has utterly 
failed: witness the appalling dislocation and corruption of 
society in the latter days of Rome. Mohamedanism has 
failed : for the prizes it offers her votaries, revolt the moral 
instincts of civilized man. Its ideal excellence is fanaticism : 
it tramples on the rights of conscience: its watchword is 
intolerance, and its heaven is one of license ! Buddhism has 
failed, for to kill your patient is not to cure: at least the cure 
is of so drastic a nature that the vast majority must always 
shrink from it. 

In diagnosing man’s case, scripture has recourse; to a 
variety of similes and epithets, each and all of which 
present a vivid though not a precisely identical view of 
it. A careful study of these will put him in full possession 
of his own state, at least so far as he accepts its authority. 
A branch broken from its root—hence withered. A stream 
cut off from its source : and thus running dry. A sheep stray- 
ing from the fold and perishing on the wilds. A child wan- 
dering from his home, and so, to all its loving happy influences— 
dead. Various as these are, they are alike in the main features, 
Each points to an era in the past when his condition was 
happier : the normal state of man, therefore, was not what we 
now find it. This dead branch once flourished as a fruitful bough 
on a goodly stem. This dribbling slugglish stream originally 
flowed, gushing sparkling and joyous from perennial springs. 
This bleeting and torn lamb was once carefully folded with a 
cuarded flock. This belated beggar, who folds his rags around 
him and vainly seeks to hide his shame, once lived a fair .and 
careless child within a home of love. These similes serve to 
interpret the terms in which scripture more directly states his 
case. It proclaims him withered—dry—lost—-dead. In his able 
work, the “ Natural and Spiritual World,’ Mr. Drummond has 
admirably expounded the full significance of this latter ex- 
pression, the strongest it is possible to select. To be dead, is 
to be out of touch, or contact. It may be but a hillock in- 
trudes between a stream and its source: yet, while this barrier 
remains, the stream must run dry eventually. The branch 
severed from the stem may lie at the foot, or hang by its dead 
twigs on the tree, but it will wither nevertheless, The foundling 
dropped out ofhis home, is to it as absolutely dead as if already 
in the grave. It puints at once, and our reasoning faculty 
anticipates the teaching of scripture, that to live once more, 
communication must be restored. Manis an alienated race— 
a revolted child. And hence the cry, that from the earliest to 
the latest prophets, in every variety of minor tone, and often 
with the wailing notes of a divine despair,—for it is needless to 
say that by the vast majority it is entirely unheeded,—rings 
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the appeal of outraged love—“ Return.” It is this indifference 
of a lapsed race to the piercing accents of the pathetic yet 
unavailing voice of mercy, that constitutes the Human Tragedy : 
“Ye will not come that ye might have Life.” ‘ They chose 
death rather than life.” 

And here we are met by the principle of moral responsibility 
that underlies the whole Christian doctrine. Man is what he 
is, by his own actual choice. His fall is not merely his misery, 
it is his sza. No book points, with so unsparing a_ touch, 
the enormity and the hideousness of man’s moral deformity, 
For this alone it can never be popular. “ He told me all that 
ever I did’—how often is such information palatable? Nor 
is this all; it tells us not only what we have done, but wy 
we did it. The act was but the tree : the motive was the root. 
The reproofs of a friend are indeed faithful, but are they on this 
account always welcome ? 

The danger signals it flings out are thus unheeded. We refuse 
to read the portents of a coming storm, for as yet the sea is 
calm around: and the cry “ Breakers ahead ” is importunate. 
Thus as man’s misery is the result of a perverted will, so will 
be his destruction. The pungent conviction that will accom- 
pany him into the future, that he might have been, but “ would 
not” be saved, will be a worm that dieth not, a fire in his spirit 
that will not be quenched: we need seek no other. 

But this feeble sketch of the Christian scheme of redemption 
would be incomplete did we not glance at the measure it pro- 
poses for his recovery. For if it professes to diagnose his - 
disease, it is only that it may force on his attention the means 
of restoration. It is in this sense, that we said above, that while 
retrospectively its testimony tends to despair as pourtraying 
his high origin, it awakens hope,—and it is by “ hope we are 
saved’’—that the lost may be regained. It proclaims him dead, 
because separated from the source of his being, and it boldly 
announces its intention of reuniting him to God. It may be 
remarked in passing, that this divine intention is to the majority 
of mankind only less repugnant than its antithesis. It is quite 
true that they shrink from the prospect of hell with instinc- 
tive horror, and they are the minority, who like Faust, make 
a distinct compact with the devil; yet the most that can be 
said is, that the prospect of heaven is only in a degree less dis- 
tasteful than of hell. An indefinite continuance of the present, in 
an ascending scale of material prosperity, representing the 
aspiration of a vast majority of mankind, the only impediment 
to the realization of which dream being the inconvenient but 
inevitable interposition of death. However desirable, this, like 
the Nirvana of Buddism, has the disadvantage of being shackled 
with the unattainable. 
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We are therefore obliged to leave out of the account 
the preferences of man. The remedy that Christianity offers 
is explicit: It is Lefe,; the manner, reunion with God : 
the agent, Christ; the means, Faith. In every conceivable 
simile these great doctrines are reiterated in Seripture, 
and they grow out of the necessities of the case. As in the 
divine message to unfallen man, death was the penalty of 
transgression, so when that voice is heard addressing the crimi- 
nal, life, its antithesis, is the prize held out. As the immediate 
and inevitable result of disobedience was separation or Spiritual 
death, reunion is the necessary preliminary to life. As mankind 
by its own act, had cut itself adrift from God; Christ by taking 
the manhood into God, has annulled his deed :—as man’s pervert- 
ed will and unbelief were the causes of his fall, faith anda resign- 
ed will are the only possible conditions of restoration. This is 
the philosophy of Christianity, and we think we find it succinctly 
logical; not one link in the chain can be left out. And when we 
call a man’s salvation his conversion, the term is distinctly appro- 
priate, for he has turned round on his course and retraced one by 
one thesteps of his departure. Thus you cannot have union ° 
save by Christ, the incarnation of God, who has made it possible. 
You cannot have Christ but by faith, since this condition was ren- 
dered imperative by the unbelief which was Eve’s real transgres- 
sion, and is the crying sin of mankind and the root of all its 
wanderings : thus salvation by faith and faith only is the distinc- 
tive doctrine of Christianity. ‘“‘ Life is in the Son:” “ He that 
hath the Son hath life :” “ He that believeth on the Son, hath the 
Son, and in Him, and with Him, Life!’ TZzzs is the doctrine of 
the New Testament as of the Old, in the latter it was merely 
shadowed forth, in the former, distinctly enunciated. Hence 
the repeated invitation, “Comeunto me” And if you doubt the 
testimony of Scripture as to your qwn individual alienation 
from your Maker, you have within you the argumenitum ad 
homtnum in the repugnance of your own spirit to this doctrine, 
The Bhramo Somaj has borrowed almost all its dogmas from 
Scripture. It has adopted Scripture but rejected Chrest. 
In doing so it has appropriated the shell and rejected the 
kernel. The mercy and the reconciliation its preachers pro- 
claim is unauthorised, for these blessings are nowhere in the 
Bible offered except in the appointed channel—and that channel 
is Christ. The Brahmo Somaj will not prosper, because mere 
theism will never bridge the gulf that separates revolted 
humanity from its Maker. The gift of the Son was the last, 
as it was the best that the Father has to bestow. Ze is the 
revelation of the heart as well as the intellect of God. It is 
His last resource. “They will reverence my Son!” If this 
fails to win him back nothing else can succeed. Hence the /tut— 
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“he that believeth on the Son shall be saved : he that believeth 
not, shall be damned :” Dammed, not by the act of God, but by 
his own, since he, a shipwrecked mariner, refused to enter the 
life-boat that would have rescued him from the sinking ship. 
His destruction is inevitable, because there was but one means 
open to him for escape, and this he refused. 

Such, thus far, in so brief and skeleton a form, as_ possible 
within the compass of a review, is an outline of the Christian 
doctrine.* While offering points of contact with other religions, 
it must be obvious to all that its points of departure are far 
more numerous, and that among all the religions of the world it 
stands alone. Since it has existed in the world for full 
eighteen hundred years, is it not fair to ask—Has it prowed that 
boon to mankind it professes to be? Have its promises been 
fulfilled ? : 

In replying to this, it must be emphatically and distinctly 
understood, that Christianity promises absolutely nothing to 
a world ina state of revolt. From first to last it deals with 
man individually. It does not,,annex kingdoms, it enlists elect 
souls. It does not undertake the renovation of society, save 
through the units of whiche.society is composed. It, is true 
that the Bible rings from end*to end with anticipations of a 
universal reign of righteousness, and if its message ts true, this 
golden age will dawn ere the history of the world is wound up. 
“The knowledge of the word shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” But the time fs not yet. This is for the 
coming, not the present age. In the present, the work of 
redemption occupies itself exclusively with individual souls, 
For itis from these souls, the administrators of the new era 
are to be developed.-- God-is not saving men simply and _ solely 
that from the general wreck the happiness of a few may be se- 
cured. He is selecting and training instruments, when the time 
is ripe, for the universal renovation of society and the world, 
It is not alone heaven, but it is ¢#e earth that is the inherit- 
ance of the saints: but this is obviously too wide a subject for 
our present space. It is much to be regretted, however, that 
on this, as on so many important subjects, the teaching of our 
pulpits is so lamentably vague. Let it suffice for our present 
purpose to reiterate, that scripture abounds with promises of 
universal benedictions for mankind in and through Christ and 
His church, of which not heaven, the dim region of spirits only, 
but this familiar and much loved earth will be the scene. 





*It may not unreasonably be here objected that we have omitted all 
allusion tc that most divine doctrine of atonement through sacrifice. This 
is in appearance only: for not only would a fuller exposition of this truth 
be intruding into the region~ of. pure divinity and thus run the risk of bei 
deemed out of place, but within the limits of this paper a full state- 
‘ment would be obviously impossible. 
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Christianity, therefore, disclaiming, as she does in the present, 
and in the present only, regenerative attempts on the com- 
munity, in what way does she act on the individual? In two 
ways, (1) from without, and (2) from within. Truth is the 
instrument she brings to bear on him exteriorly. For as salva- 
tion undertakes the restoration of an intelligent being, it can 
be accomplished only with, ard by, his intelligent acquiescence. 
On three points at least, to this end, he must be fully informed : 
his danger, the means of his deliverance, and the method. 
Hence the necessity of revelation which acts on him from with- 
out. Internally, he is acted on by the direct appeals of God’s 
spirit on his mind and conscience. For asthe sough ‘of the 
ocean may be heard in every shell, so do the innermost recesses 
of each man’s soul echo the surgings of eternity, and on the 
face of these deeps, moves the spirit of God, ere the work of 
creation begins. Let us not ignore the fact, that the instinct 
of humanity is on the side of immortality, and collaterally, if not 
actually related to it, is the conviction of a God and a judgment 
to come; and few men if they dared to speak the truth, but 
would testify that there have been moments when these vague 
instincts have assumed all the distinctness of prophetic revela- 
tions, flashing conviction through the soul with lightning swift- 
ness Aman’s salvation, probably, depends on the way he meets 
such moments. They are for his soul, what the poet describes 


in this natural life—the “ tide.” 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune! 


For they are the voice of God making itself heard at the very 
centres of his being. 

There are but two ways of treating these visitants. We may 
say—‘ Speak, thy servant heareth,” and from this moment 
salvation is secure :—or we may close our ears, and this voice 
may be heard again and yet again, but its far off accents will 
be fainter and less distinct, till they die amid the vaults of the 
world where His voice is no more heard. If there be an agnostic 
or an atheist, he is the man who has steadfastly closed his ear 
to this voice, whose accents were “ 4zs day.” 

We have said that his salvation is secured, but we must not 
be understood to say it is perfected. For the futile controversy 
that has raged as to the possibility of immediate salvation 
would have been spared, had it been recognised that the word 
has two distinct meanings. To be out of danger is one: to 
have attained the rest of perfection is another. In scripture to 
be in, or of, the kingdom of Christ is to be saved—that is safe, for 
it is the charmed circle into which the destroyer entereth not. 
To have attained to that ultimate perfectness of his triple being— 
body, soul, and spirit—is a work of indefinite time. For God’s 
saving processes are two-fold: with the unsaved, He strives: 
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the saved, He moulds. It is this saving and this moulding of 
the individual that constitutes the entire mission of Christianity 
in the presentera. It is laying the foundation for a glorious 
and unprecedented future: but in not the most insignificant of 
the stones of which the Temple of God on earth will be com- 
posed, must be found one single flaw. For it must stand the 
test of ages, and iis work is for ever! 

From the moment aman yields tothe calls of God, ‘the 
divine dealing with him assumes an entirely new character. 
It no longer, strives awakening his uneasiness, his fears! It 
begins to mould him. It does this from within and through 
the affections. The Christian is nota man hedged in with 
narrow and rigid rules. Judaism, which sought like other 
religions, to regulate him from without, saying—Do this and 
live ;do not this lest you die; was for the infancy of mankind. 
The new dispensation does not so much lay down rules as 
large principles, and the seat of motive is entirely reversed. It 
is no longer do and live, but because you now live—de. Its 
motives are gratitude and affection. Ye are the children of a 
merciful father, therefore be merciful. Your fatheris love and 
delights in showering blessings :—therefore /ove, and _ bless. 
Your master came not to be ministered unto but to minister,there- 
fore if any of you will be great, let him serve. Your father: is 
perfect, therefore let perfection be your ambition : work oué that 
salvation that is wzthzx you. That is, let your outward life be the 
manifestation, as it is the development of the work of God 
within. These are the ethics of the New Testament, and they 
form the groundwork of Christian life. It is one of internal 
impulse ; not external pressure. He is “ led” willingly by the 
spirit, and his path becomes a shining light, shining more and 
more to the perfect day. Henceforth, all the outward circum- 
stances of his condition become means toward the main end of 
his perfection. He cannot wish these altered, for he regards 
them as at once the school for his training, and the necessities of 
his probation ; and it is not in theory or hyperbole oniy, but as a 
simple matter of fact, “ all things work together for his good,” 

nd his faith becomes a touchstone, turning every thing to gold. 
His fellowmen he can regard no longer as rivals interfering with 
his advantage. His longings are not, as Paul says, for thesr’s 
but them. They are his brothers, and his highest ambition is 
to comfort, succour, save. Life can never be to him devoid of 
interest or purpose, since it presents him with ever new objects 
for his compassion and efforts. 

The time spent in reading such a life, especially if the 
quiet hours of our one day of rest be so utilized, can scarcely 
be said to be wasted. If-you feel you have nothing in common 
with such a man as Mr. Bazely, you might reasonably ask 
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yourself, Why not? Are you better, the happier, the more 
useful to your kind from that fact ? If you say, “ he was a very 
good sort of a fellow, but I personally do not aspire to such 
flights of piety and philanthropy.” Again, is this a cause for 
self gratulation ? For it is a singular phenomenon in Christian 
society, that when we see one or another step out from the 
beaten path of neutral respectability, we profess to exact from 
him a standard of goodness we never dream of asking from 
ourselves. But pray,does the Bible, like the Church of England 
Temperance Association, erect three sliding scales, A. B, and C. 
of Christian ethics, so that a man may comfortably say to him- 
self, though [ do not attempt the A section, yet my conscience is 
perfectly easy since I come up to standard C ? Wechanced to 
overhear a conversation on the subject of Temperance which 
will illustrate our remark : 

A.—* I think if a man thinks he can help any single drunkard 
to become an abstainer by setting him the example, he is bound 
to do so.” 

.— Do you mean to tell me, that because my friend makes 
a beast of himself and can’t stop when he has had enough, I, 
who have never exceeded in my life, should give up my comfort 
to help him ? (indignantly.) 

A.—Oh ! your own comfort, indeed! If that’s all, that’s of 
not much consequence.” ) 

B.—Shrugs his shoulder and gives up the controversy. How 
¢an one argue on such ridiculous premises ; we, to whom “ our 
own comfort,” is the ruling motive of existence ? There will pro- 
bably, however, be a moment in the life of most of us, when to 
have lived a life like this may be the supreme aspiration! Sad 
if this comes when opportunity is past. There are not a few of 
our officers and civilians, who in contemplating the years of their 
retirement, unceasingly deplore the enforced idleness their 
position will entail. Is it possible that with many thousands of 
our people sunk in misery, ignorance and irreligion, any Chris- 
tian man can feel himself doomed to inactivity ? They might be 
consoled by reflecting that by the time this epoch arrives, they 
will have outgrown much of their capacity for the enjoyments 
after which they now pine, and be all the more ready to adopt a 
prescription for the trial of a new sensation ; vzz., the luxury of 
doing good, —and the knowledge that once at least in their life, 
in a world which contains them by the million, they had saved 
a soul from death ! Itis true that this happy consummation may 
run some risk of not being realized, if from too long disuse 
their faculties in this direction, as unused organs do, have 
become atrophied, and that it may be found too late, that 
when they would do good, evil only is present with them ! 
The only infallible remedy for so unfortunate a result that we 
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can suggest is, that these organs be got into working order at 
once ! 

A few words as to Mr. Bazely’s difficulties and scruples on 
Church government, or rather the formularies of the Church of 
England. which led to his eventually leaving her communion 
and allying himself with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
The importance which he, in common with Christians of almost 
every time have attached to the outward mode or expression of 
worship, appears to arise from a misconception of the Church’s 
actual position and mission. The silence of the Founder of our 
faith on the subject, should surely in itself have been the most 
eloquent of teaching ; and the principle laid down by him, if 
followed to its logical conclusion, should have yet more strongly 
emphasized his meaning.“ They that worship, must worship 
in spirit and in truth.”-~—This, then, is the essential ; the outward 
expression is for the present, simply, immaterial. For while the 
temple of God is yet in process of fermation, a perfect ritual is 
impossible. Rome, in assuming to herself the claim to be 
the representative of Christ on earth, justifies her hierarchical 
pretensions and her assumption of spiritual authority, not . only 
over the consciences of men, but in the centuries when it was 
possible (through the secular arm which she wielded by 
spiritual terror), over their bodies too. Christ has, however, ia 
fact, left for Himself no representative but the living and 
believing men and women who are found everywhere scattered 
through Christendom; nor any vicegerent on earth at all, since 
He distinctly claims by the indwelling Spirit to be Himself the 
living, acting, moving Head of the Church, “even to the end 
of the agés.” 

This truth cuts at the foundations of all hierarchical pre- 
tention. The mission of the church is to serve and to heal; 
it is reserved for the future age for her to rule. To the 
principle laid down by our Lord, however, St. Paul adds a 
distinct rule for worship, the ony one we believe to be found in 
the New Testament.* It is—* let all things he done decently and 
in order.” It is evident this, principle leaves a wide margin for 
individual opinion, and might at first sight be supposed to favour 
the expression of it that is found in the innumerable sections of 
the Protestant church, but this is only on the surface. For it is 
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* It is true that in his letters to the Corinthians, several directions for 
the conduct of public worship are given, specially in the eleventh chapter, 
but these were evidently intended to correct local abuses: suchas dis- 
orderly celebrations of the eucharist: Polemical discussions in the 
church: the uncovering of women while engaged in leading the devo- 
tions or teaching the congregation, and are prohibitive rathet than suggés 
tive, so that they can scarcely be Saidto form an exempta to the above+ 
rule. 
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manifestly unseemly for any one individual member of a 
Christian community to set his own taste or opinion in opposi- 
tion to that of his community ; and St. Paul, besides this, most 
strongly condemns schism or separating of the individuals 
from the main body. 

Here, then, we have a distinct apostolic guide for our conduct. 
When the consensus of opinion of the community has decided 
what form is for them most expedient, it is decent and in order 
for the individuai to conform: seeing that at best it is not only 
immaterial, but also merely provisional. Toone, the attitude 
of kneeling at the eucharist, to another that of sitting, may 
appear in order: the majority must decide. But for one to 
sit, while the majority kneel, or vice versé, would manifestly, 
be neither decent or in order. On the manuer of the eucharist 
our Lord gives no further instructions than that it was to be 
done. It was, 2% spirit, the symbol of the unity of Christians, 
and their unabated faith in a coming Lord. We may infer that 
He intended it to be, what, in the first instance it was, a supper, 
and in that case would be partaken of as a feast, and at even- 
tide! But as wederive our ritual from Rome, and asin the 
course of centuries this attitude toa vast majority of church- 
men would appear the reverse of decency and order, the true 
wisdom is to follow the established rule. 

The same may be said of Baptism. It is the spirit of that 
sacrament not the manner that is the essential. A baptism 
where faith in the Trinity is absent is not baptism. But this 
essential being there, whether it is by sprinkling or immersion 
is to be decided by the concensus of opinion of the community. 

We dare not judge one who, like Mr. Bazely, followed his 
conscience as his supreme guide, in his final decision to leave 
the church of his birth, and education, to which he was attached 
by the dearest ties. But we could wish that he had continued 
in her communion without taking orders, and that his noble 
and remarkable gifts as an evangelist had,been prosecuted with- 
in her pale, The Church of England makes much boast of her 
three orders of apostolic succession. But have we not apostolic 
authorization for adopting a fourth, vzz., evangelists. “ He gave 
some evangelists:”’ Is it not becoming daily more evident that 
the English is the church of the aristocracy not of the masses ? 
That her ordained preists and deacons, eminently as they may 
embody the ideal of ministers of the Gospel of the upper classes, 
find the masses all but inaccessible? If this gulf is to be bridged 
over, we believe it will only be by the adoption of the fourth order, 
for which men eminently adapted are continually rising up 
within her pale. Men fired with zeal and loving compassion 
for that terrible substratum of physical force, uncontrolled by 
religion and scarcely by reason, that lies at the foundation of 
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society. These men should be largely freed from those 
shackles that bind, perhaps wisely, our regular clergy. They 
should be empowered to vary, shorten, adapt our elaborate 
ritual to the capabilities, tastes, and level of the uneducated 
masses: MWzsston rooms, not the church, the scene of their 
ministratration, and “ the poor” their special charge. Nor need 
they shrink from their mission as of a lower type: they will 
only be the nearer to Hin whose special glory was—The poor 
have the gospel preached to them. We cannot but think had 
Mr. Bazely been longer spared, that the extreme importance 
he attached to these non-essentials, which however never inter- 
fered with his catholic tolerance of the views of those who 
differed, would have melted away when fuller light had dawned 
as to the ultimate destinies of the Church of the Resurrection, 
But his scruples were never allowed to interfere with his deep 
conviction of the church’s mission to be the world’s saviour 
in continuance of the work of Him who came to seek and to 
save the lost. 

We will close this somewhat long review with an _ illustra- 
tion from one of the works of an eminent writer, Madame 
de Stael. In Corinne, (we have not the volume’ within 
reach, so quote from memory) she relates an adventure 
of an Englishman travelling in Italy, which occurred in one 
of its sea ports. Fatigued with a long day’s journey he had 
retired to rest in his hotel, but in the middle of the night was 
startled by wild cries of ‘ Fire, Fire, and arose to find the city 
in flames, and the wildest scenes of confusion and despair. 
To not one of the_affrighted inhabitants had it occurred to 
attempt to stop its course, and while some were actively en- 
gaged in saving from the general wreck their money and 
more costly possessions, the vast majority stood idly by, wring- 
ing their hands in despair, or wildly gesticulating, filling the 
air with cries and lamentations. The Englishman, with the cool- 
headedness of his race, immediately formed a party of relief 
from among the crews of two English vessels in the harbour, 
whose hose were soon pouring a stream of water on the 
burning piles, which before long extinguished the flames. The 
people who, at so timely and unsuspected a denouement, passed 
from a condition of wildest despair to frantic transports of 
joy and gratitude, hailed their deliverer with every extra- 
vagance of adulation and gratitude. Suddenly turning his 
attention in another direction, he observed that a house at 
some little distance from the rest had caught fire and was 
threatened with immediate destruction. Filled with horror, 
he pointed in the direction of the fire, but the crowd followed 
the direction of his finger, and with tranquil looks and gestures 
replied, “ It is only the lunaties, let the fools burn.” 
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It is needless to remark the efforts of the Englishman were 
redoubled, but no words or reproaches of his could induce a 
single person in the crowd to render him any assistance, and 
single handed he had tocope, not only with the demented 
idiocy of the unfortunate inmates, who maddened by the sight 
of the approaching flames stoutly resisted every effort on their 
behalf, and could only by main force be evicted from a place 
rapidly becoming their tomb. The populace so lately loud in 
fulsome demonstrations of gratitude for their own deliverance, 
evinced throughout not only a complete absence of sympathy, 
but even a hostile attitude. What struck the narrator most 
forcibly, she adds, was the opinion of the crowd—* that the 


Jool’s shoula burn. 


May we not add that such appears to be the verdict of 
Christendom with respect to those outside her pale. In what 
an appallingly small a minority are those, who like Mr. Bazely, 
little aided, and carrying with them the sympathies of but few, 
endeavour to stem the conflagration of evil, in which “the 
fools,” without such intervention, must inevitably “ burn.” 


J. E. DAWSON. 





The Defence of Kahun: A forgotten Episode ot the First Afghan 
War. By Charles Reynolds Williams. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co, 1886. 


STIRRING record of a most interesting and memorable 
military event, that is, an event deserving of permanent 
record and recollection, for, as Mr. William’s points out, it has 
been well nigh forgotten, owing to the very scant justice which 
it has received from Kaye and the other standard historians of 
the campaign. Kahun was a fortified town in avery remote 
part of the Murree hills in Beloochistan. In 1840 Sir John 
Keane determined to occupy Kahun. The force proceeded 
from Sukur across the Scinde desert to a place called Poolangee 
at the foot of the mountain of Surtoof and Naffoosk, and 
through a pass in these mountains to the town of Kahun. The 
force consisted of 300 bayonets of the 5th Regiment, two twelve 
pounder howitzers, 50 of Scinde Irregular Horse and 50 Patan 
horsemen. The whole force was under the command of Captain 
Lewis Brown of the 5th Bombay Native Infantry. The little 
army suffered fearful hardships, crossing the desert and crag- 
ging the guns over the mountain passes, but they reached 
Kahun at last and fortified themselves. Here they were beseiged 
by the Murrees during many weary months. During the siege 
Captain Brown tried to communicate with a relief force by send- 
ing Captain Clarke—a most distinguished Irregular Cavalry 
officer—back through the passes in command of a detachment, 
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The detachment was surrounded by the Murrees and perished to 
aman In one day the 5th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry 
lost 2 subadars, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars and 129 rank and file. 
The Kahun relief force under Major Clibborn started from Sukkur 
in September 1840. It consisted of 400 men of the Gren- 
adiers, 100 of the 2nd Grenadiers, 200 Irregular Horse and three 
guns. After suffering -terrible hardships, the expedition arrived 
at the foot of the Suntoof hills within six miles of Kahur. 
Here a sanguinary engagement took place with the Murrees, 
and the British force suffered a disastrous defeat and had to 
retreat. Captain Brown held out for some time longer, but 
at last his supplies ran out and he capitulated. He was 
allowed to retreat with the remainder of his little army, and 
the terms of the capitulation were most faithfully and honor- 
ably kept by his gallant enemies the Murrees. The story is 
told in a series of extracts from Captain Brown’s diary, and 
we have seldom read a better written or more interesting record 
of a very exciting military event. 
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Memow of Captain Dalton, H. E.I.C. S. By Charles Dalton, 
FL. R. GS. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1886, 


HIS is a most interesting and important contribution to 

one of the most critical and important sections of Indian 
history. Captain Dalton, the subject of this memoir, was the 
friend and colleague of Clive at the commencement of Clive’s 
military career, and the gallant defender of Trichinopoly against 
the attacks of the French and their allies, when the French, 
owing to the energy and genius of Dupleix, had nearly made 
themselves masters of Southern India. Nor is this the only 
merit which this stirring narrative possesses for the student of 
Indian history. Owing to the publication of this memoir, the 
Orme imposture is exploded at last. Mr. Orme found favor 
even. with Macaulay for his wonderful minuteness secured by 
the simplest means possible, Mr. Orme had access to the 
diaries of the civil and military officers who participated in 
the events of these stirring times—and amongst others, to the 
diaries of Captain Dalton. He transferred these diaries whole- 
sale to the pages of his history—without anything to indicate 
that they were quotations ; without, in short, acknowledgment of 
any kind. This unscrupulous use of materials is conclusively 
proved against him by Mr. Dalton in his introduction to the 
memoir of his distinguished ancestor. But to return to the 
gallant defender of Trichinopoly. Dalton had to defend 
Trichinopoly not only against the attacks of the French 
and Chunda Saheb from without, but from the treachery and 
defection of his native allies within the town itself. His energy 
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and resolution overcame all obstacles. He repelled every 
attack—made gallant sorties to secure provisions, and held the 
city until the English came to his relief and entirely routed 
the beseiging army at the decisive engagement of the Sugar 
Loaf Rock. 





Indian Architecture of to-day. By F.C. Growse, Esq., C.S., 
C. I. E. Benares: Mission Press. 1885. 


HIS book consists of a series of photographic plates, views 
of the buildings erected at Bulandshur under: the aus- 
pices of Mr. Growse—the renazssance of the beautiful ancient 
Indian architecture—and of views showing some of the ancient 
buildings themselves in their ancient and restored state. The 
preface and letter press descriptive of the plates is by Mr. 
Growse himself, and is marked, it is needless to say, by profound 
scholarship and exquisite critical and aesthetic taste. The 
plates speak for themselves as regards what might have been 
done in preserving and continuing the beauties of Indian archi- 
tecture. What has been done weall know too well. Indian taste 
and Indian art are nobly represented by these noble buildings, 
and English taste and English art are represented by the 
hideous structures—kucherries, jails, treasuries, schools—which 
disfigure the country from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin— 
and against which Mr. Growse “dashes his angry heart” in 
terms of scathing and merited contempt. 





History of India under Queen Victoria. From 1836 to 1880. 
By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. Vols.I & II, London: W. H. 


Allen & Co. 1886, 


HIS valuable work will be fully reviewed in our next issue. 

In the meantime it may be pointed out, that no account 

of the Indian mutinies which we have come across, is superior, 
or perhaps even equal to Captain Trotter's in clearance, accuracy 
and descriptive power. 
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Mahomed Charita.—By Krishna Kumar Mitra. Printed and 
published at the Samya Press, 45, Benetola Lane, by Girish 
Chandra Sen. Price, Re. 1 only. 


HE New Dispensation Movement set on foot by Keshab 
Chandra Sen at the age of forty, when his intellect had 
attained its full vigor, and when he had acquired a great experi- 
ence of human nature, is bearing excellent fruit in the vernacular 
literature of Bengal, Bengali biographical literature has been 
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greatly enriched by the writings of his disciples. A series 
of memoirs of the great religious reformers of the world, 
such as Moses, Christ, Buddha, Chaitanya, Nanak and others, 
have been written. All these works display the catholicity 
and breadth of view characterizing the New Dispensation 
movement. The success of the followers of Keshab Chandra 
Sen has stimulated Brahmos of other denominations to 
exert themselves in this department of literature. Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mittra of the Sadharan Samaj has written a biography 
of Mahomet, which cannot be too highly spoken of. 

To the ordinary Hindu, Mahomedanism is associated with all 
that is bad and all that is hateful. It is associated with the smell 
of onion and garlic, with the destruction and pollution of sacred 
shrines, with the violation of female honor, with violence, 
ferocity and sacrilege. It is therefore easy to guess in what 
estimation the great mass of Hindus hold the founder of Maham- 
madanism. To them Mahomet is an incarnation of all that is 
bad. His name is an abomination to them. They shun the 
neighbourhood of mosques.as they would shun a pestilence. 

Under such circumstances Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra has 
done a great service to the country by writing an appreciative 
biography of that great reformer, and by endeavouring to remove 
some of the worst popular misconceptions entertained regarding 
him and his religion. We find Mahomet in his work as the 
pioneer of a simple faith, as a great moral teacher, and as a 
powerful organizer of human Society. We find him endowed 
with all the great qualities of a divine messenger. The depth 
of his sympathy with suffering humanity, his moderation towards 
those who wronged him in every possible way, his devotion to 
the cause of his disciples, and, above all, his faith in the 
benevolence of the great God stand in prominent relief in this 
work. The mirage or dream of Mahomet is one of the grandest 
conceptions in literature. Such dreams are dreamt only by those 
whose ideas soar above the terrestrial horizon, It is a pleasure 
to read through the pages of this work. The writer has ; 
avoided all controversial points with the dexterity of a master. 
In this work we see fully and clearly all that is good in Mahomet 
and in his religion, and we read the history of a revolution 
which, in the course of a generation or two, transformed the 
savages of Arabia into one of the most civilized nations on the 
face of the earth. 
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Ayodhyar Begam—By Chandi Charan Sen. Printed at the 
Victoria Press, 210, Cornwallis Street, by Mani Mohan 
Rakshit, and published by the author at 64, Mechua Bazar 


Street. 


ABU CHANDI CHARAN SEN is a prolific writer. He has 
written three or four historical novels in the course of one 
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or two years. But his so-called novels possess no aristic merit. 
His style is not at all suited to novel writing. He possesses 
no skill in the delineation of character and in the construction of 
plots, and yet, in the present instance, he has written a work 
which runs through 157 royal octavo pages, and has chosen to 


call ita novel. And this is only the first part of this work! How 


many parts are yet in store for the reader we are not aware. This 
part opens with a history of the Rohilla State and of the Rohilla 
War. The small English force under the command of General 
Champion won a victory for the Nawab Vizier of Oudh. The 
daughter of Hafez Rukhmal, a handsome young lady, was sent 
after the war to the seraglio of the Nawab. She carried a poison- 
ed knife concealed within the thick braids of her hair, and when 
the Nawab threatened her with forcible violation she struck him 
first with that knife and then plunged it into her own bosom, 
The whole plot of the novel, if plot it be, hangs round this 
incident. In skilful hands this story could have been work- 
ed up into a powerful work of fiction. But long insipid 
speeches and soliloquies make the present volume extremely 
tedious and wearisome reading. The writer has\ sacrificed art 
for the sake of history, and history for the sake of fiction. 
The main object of his historical narrative seems to be to 
inspire hatred against the rulers of the time, whether Hindu, 
Musalman or English. The dark side of the characters 
of Chet Sing and Sujauddowla, and the ingratitude of the East 
India Company towards its native employés, have been painted, 
or rather written down (for we cannot give such writing the 
dignified name of painting in an excessively vehement style, 





Bhaja Hari Athaba Samdj Chitra Upanyds—By Pathik Chandra 
Kairratua. Printed and published at the Sakha Press, 


2, Benetola Lane, by Lalit Mohan Das, 


HIS is a work of fiction—small, and without much artistic 
skill—but as a picture of Hindu society as constituted 

at the present moment, it is not without interest. Within a 
short compass it gives a number of very clever sketches display- 
ing great power of observation and experience of human nature. 
Devendranath appears to be the author’s favourite character and 
Devendranath is one of the best specimens of humanity which 
Western education has yet produced in Bengal. Hevis active, 
energetic, independent, and eager to do good to others. His 
conversation with Backkesvar Pandit at the Goldight (the 
tank at College Square in Calcutta) shows that he is a hater of 
sham and humbug, either in the old order of things or in the 
new. The sketch of the drunken scene in which a pleader, a 


Deputy Magistrate, and an Assistant Surgeon, are found to play 


a conspicuous part, is very cleverly drawn. 
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